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What Market Analyses Can Do in Textiles 


Scientific Study Necessary in Present Highly Competitive Situation—Suggested Lines to be Followed in Considering 
the Product and Its Market—Business Forecasting—Principal Sources of Information— 
A Specific Example of Importance of Anticipating Trends 


By Louis Bader* 


HE tremendous development in 
the effectiveness of marketing 
manufactured products, which 
has been the outstanding event 

of commerce during the last two de- 
cades, was made possible partly 
through the use of scientific market 
analysis. Singularly enough the great 
textile and allied industries, during 
this same period, were woefully lack- 
ing in their use of this aid to market- 
ing so helpful to those other industries 
which have rapidly come to the front 
in their challenge for a share of the 
consumer’s dollar. 

To be sure none of these other in- 
dustries has the historical background 
and aristocratic lineage of the textile 
industries. This and the momentum 
decades of successful 
development carried the textile indus- 
tries along satisfactorily until very re- 
cently, seemingly making methodical 
market analyses just so much unneces- 
sary baggage in the marketing scheme. 
Because of the necessitous nature of 
the product and the rapid growth of 
population all over the world, it was 
possible for a long time to build mill 
after mill in the textile industries and 
continue to find profitable markets for 
the product. 


of previous 


During the last 25 years changes, 
all too subtle of course, have occurred 
and the various branches of the tex- 
tile industries now find it necessary 
actually to consider how they can best 
market their products. In some in- 
stances in spite of a hit-or-miss 
method of study of the market situa- 
tion, a successful plan for an isolated 
mill here and there may be worked 
out, but the best way is to analyze the 
situation scientifically, to make the 
proper market analysis. 

We are probably all agreed that a 
market analysis may be defined as a 
scientific determination of what and 
how much should be produced, and 
where, when, and how it should be 
sold. Converse indicates that a 
market analysis may: 

1. Suggest changes in product. 

2. Suggest changes in selling methods. 

3. Suggest changes in direction or loca- 
tion of sales efforts. 

4. Suggest changes in type of appeal. 
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5. Suggest changes in type of advertis- 


ing. 

6. Suggest changes in advertising 
mediums. 

7. Furnish a _ basis for production 
programs. 

8. Estimate the potential sale of a 
product. 


9. Estimate the strength of competition. 

10. Show the advantages possessed by 
various competitors, in products, 
in advertising, in price, in profits, 
and in other factors. 

11. Furnish a basis for dividing sales- 
men’s territories. 


12. Furnish a basis for setting sales- 
men’s quotas. 
“A market analysis should furnish 


correct data in place of guess work 
in solving problems connected with 
marketing,” he adds. 


Consider the Product 


To illustrate why this should be the 
case let us consider the principal 
factors in making a market analysis 
for textile products. We have first to 
consider the product. Is it a product 
that is or can be used? There are 
certain physical characteristics to be 
considered: The material of which it 
is composed, the color or design, the 
weight and porosity of the cloth, the 
wearing qualities, the strength, the 
general appearance, its adaptibility to 
climatic and seasonal conditions, and 
any exclusive features it may possess. 

What is the nature of the product; 
is it a new cloth or an improved 
fabric; is it a cheaper product and 
can it be used as a substitute for an- 
other cloth; is it a luxury or con- 
venience fabric? 

What is the history of the product, 
the date and conditions of its origina- 
tion, the changes the product has 
undergone and the reason for these 
changes as well as the history of the 
demand for it or similar products? 

What tests have been made? What 
have been the results of the tests, both 
laboratory and practical, which have 
been made? 

What is the production situation, 
the supply and costs of raw materials, 
the supply and costs of labor, over- 
head costs and plant capacity? Is the 
capacity for manufacturing the cloth 
under consideration large enough or 
can it be sufficiently increased to war- 
rant a widespread selling campaign. 


Can the cloth or design be protected 
by copyright? Can the fabric be iden- 
tified whether sold over the counter or 
through a converter and cutting-up 
trade? If the product is sold over the 
counter how shall it be packaged and 
labelled to make the best appeal to the 
customer? What printed matter shall 
appear on the package; would the cost 
of packaging be prohibitive? What 
selling points can be discovered about 
the product? There are manufactur- 
ing selling points covering the 
materials and processes; selling points 
covering the use of the product, con- 
sumer and dealer selling points. 


Analyzing the Market 

Similarly the market for the 
product aind the competition faced by 
the product can be analyzed in detail. 

What is the territorial extent and 
the character of the market? Is the 
market national, urban or 
rural? What is the volume use of the 
product; what is the relation between 
the volume used and the income 
range? Does the volume maintain its 
proportion as the income increases? 


local or 


What are the potentialities of the 
market, are all the logical users the 
actual users? What are the new 
possibilities of the products? To what 
extent is the market limited, as, for 
example, in the case of belting and 
hose duck? What is the influence of 
fashion and season on the market for 
the product ? 

What do you know about your 
present customers? How long have 
they been buying from you and in 
what volume? Where is their loca- 
tion and do they buy quality mer- 
chandise or not? 


What consumer buying factors 
affect the sale of your product? To 
what extent does sex, age, religion, 
prejudice, enter in? Have buying hab- 
its developed in your field, and what 
effect does class and occupation have 
on the sale? The sale of denims is 
affected by occupation, but the sale of 
fine woolens is affected by the class of 
buyers. 

What is the character of the com- 
petition? Is it cut-throat or coopera- 
tive? Not so long ago it was altogether 
cut-throat in the various textile trades ; 
can we now substitute, through The 


Cotton-Textile Institute, cooperation ? 
What is the degree of competition as 
expressed in per cent for leading com- 
petitors and what is the basis of com- 
petition price; size of competitor; 
location, as the South against New 
England or the newer sections of the 
South against the older 
labor, brand, good-will, 

similar factors? 


sections; 
and_ other 
What are the mar- 
keting practices and the advertising 
and personal salesmanship practices? 
What trends are observable? Is there 
a trend toward combination, new 
sources of material and inven- 
tions? 


new 


Business Forecasting 

Along with market analysis the tex- 
tile industries need business forecast- 
ing. Tortunately the conditions that 
make for ease and accuracy in fore- 
casting are in a large measure present 
in the textile industries. 
tions are, the markets 


These condi- 
are limited in 
scope; the uses of the product are 
well known; the sources of informa- 
tion are plentiful; the existence of 
accurate records of past results; and 
predictions need be made for only a 
comparatively short time. 

lorecasting affords a means of 
gauging a mill’s operating program in 
terms of the fundamental policy of the 
business regarding the expected rate 
of return on capital investment as 
related to the pricing of the product, 
as well as serving as a tool for the 
control of current operations, i. e., 
when to buy, how to buy, and how to 
correlate the purchases with the sales. 

This involves the appraising of cer- 
tain economic factors, as follows: (1) 
Prices: Prices usually reflect the 
pressure of supply and demand, so a 
study .is made of raw material price 


movements generally, and those in 
the industry particularly. Also price 
movements in the markets in which 


sales of finished product are made. 
(2) The correlation of price trends 
with the general state of business. (3) 
Internal statistics of the business such 
as records of sales, purchases, collec- 
tions and other vital (4) 
The major political economic 
movements. 


records. 


and 


Sources of Information 
Where and how is all this informa- 
tion to be had? Some of the informa- 
(65) 
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tion ¢ 


an be obtained from the officers 


or partners and employes ot a_ busi- 


ness In every organization con 


cerned 


with the various textile indus- 


trie will be found one or more 


perso! whose extends 


experience 


over several decades and who through 


hearsay have knowledge of conditions 
and fabrics going back many years. 
The organization’s past records and 


correspondence will also reveal much. 

Customers may be able to give in 
formation not only abgut your organ 
ization and its products but also about 
your competitor’s. 
| 


Your competitors, 


when called on and tactfully quizzed, 
may reveal much in general about 
their business and their part in it. 


Competitor’s samples and advertising 
also help in acquiring the information. 
found in 
libraries and Government departments 
will furnish material about the indus- 
try and its problems and the attempts 
made by some to solve these problems. 


Bibliographical sources 


Trade papers and trade organization 
reports are fruitful fields of informa- 
tion. As a matter of fact very few 
in the textile industries really appre- 
ciate the educational value of the lead 
ing textile trade papers. 

iow to secure this information? An 
employe steeped in the knowledge of 
the business with training in the field 
of economics, by constant digging for 
the information, can unearth much of 
it. Working this up for proper pre 
sentation then properly inter 
preted by the responsible officers or 
partners will oftentimes give the in- 


and 


Or the em- 
ployment of a trained economist with 
the requisite knowledge of marketing, 
given 


formation that is wanted. 


a free rein and the necessary 
resources, will mean satisfactory col- 
lection and presentation of the 
material needed by the sales depart- 
ment and the executive officers to 
formulate and into effect the 
sales policies necessary to carry the 


carry 
business along successfully. 


An Application 


At this point some of our readers 
are probably saying that so far this is 
more or less theoretical and abstract 
Quite so, we are speaking generally 
and not applying the rules to a specific 
case. In every organization, however, 
vou will find cases to which some of 
this analysis applies, but we can make 
a specific present day application of 
some of the phases of market analysis 

Have you 
that 


has been the subject of 


as suggested in this paper 
noticed just 
production 


recently mass 


attack by unit retailers both’ in the 
public press and at their recent con 
ventions? On the one hand mass 
production has heen vigorously de 


nounced as debauch the 
our people, 
and on the other hand it is being sub 
tly attacked by skillful propaganda de 
monstrating that we really have more 
art in our make-up than we ever 
dreamed of possessing. Consequently, 


tending to 


artistic temperament of 


in our retail purchasing we must dis 
criminate against what is poor taste: 
by inference means the 
standardized merchandise 
which permits of mass production. 


poor taste 


selection of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Apart from the fact that standard- 
ized merchandise is supposed to have 
made possible the wide introduction of 
the chain store with its increased 
retailing efficiency and that the need 
for “art in industry” should only have 
been discovered by retailers when they 
noticed greater activity on the part of 
the manufacturer to control his mar- 
ket to the possible detriment of the 
retailer, we have here in this situation 
an opportunity to see what market 
analysis would disclose of benefit to a 
textile mill. A successful campaign 
to introduce more art in industry is 
bound to have a serious effect on some 
factors in the textile industries. 
l‘abrics made for outside wearing 
apparel are affected very materially by 
style changes. If the art the retailer 
would inject into industry to help him 
save his rather profitable place in the 
present marketing scheme means more 
frequent and pronounced style changes 
in clothes and the extension of this 
form of style changes to household 
and office draperies and furniture 
coverings, bed-linen, towels, and what 
not, what does it mean for a mill 
catering to these trades? 

Our textile industries have been de- 
veloped to take advantage of mass 
production and a high degree of in- 
tegration has been effected. The suc- 
cessful carrying out of the retailer’s 
campaign for art in industry, and they 
are by no means starting out on a 
hopeless quest, will suggest at once an 
opportunity for smaller units of 
production with the smallest possible 
degree of integration. The European 
textile industries have developed for 
the most part in a way that would 
permit them to take advantage of just 
such a movement, if successful. 
European textile industries would un- 
doubtedly like to export to the United 
States a large portion of their 
product. Couple with this the inde- 
pendent movement of the international 
bankers for a general wiping out of 
all tariff barriers, and the ever present 
semi-independent movement of the im- 
porters with whom the retailers are 
as a rule in sympathy to lower the 
tariff in this country and we have a 
situation well worth thinking about 
\ny success in lowering the tariff on 
textiles plus the growth of the move- 
ment for art in industry would soon 
create a situation so acute for 
mills that trouble would follow. 

Without that scientific 
study, market analvsis if you please, 
revealing 


some 
continuous 


a movement such as this in 
change might take 
place before the affected textile mills 
have a chance to adapt themselves to 
the production program this change 
calls for, or to conduct a counter cam- 
paign to mitigate the effects of such a 
movement. It is estimated that there 
are over a million retail dealers of all 
kinds in this country. If only half of 
among’ their 
industry, a 
tremendous change can be effected. 


its infaney the 


this number campaign 
customers for art in 


Tardy Knowledge Useless 


Here we have a help which market 
analysis would right at the 
present time. Consideration of changes 


give 


which have been to the 
detriment of textile mills is melan- 
choly; furs have displaced heavy 
cloths for women’s winter 
coats; silk has displaced cotton for 
women’s dresses and under-clothing. 
Fur coats and steam heat have reduced 
the need for heavy dresses and men’s 
suits, lightened the weight of under- 
clothing worn, and eliminated some 
pieces altogether. Rayon in combina- 
tion with cotton is displacing silk in 
some Factories producing 
have been erected at the ex- 
pense of cotton spinning mills. 

So the merry round continues; even 
in the cotton industry which the tradi- 
tionalist thinks of as unchanging, new 
products come into existence displac- 
ing those now in use; luxury becomes 
a necessity; a substitute ousts the 
higher priced fabric. For many mills 
in the cotton, wool and silk manufac- 
turing industries these changes were 
discovered too late, and unless market 
analysis as a part of scientific market- 
ing practice becomes part and parcel 
of every worth while marketing 
organization in these industries, the 
fate of the mills forced out of busi- 
ness is in store for others. 

Cooperative organizations as repre- 
sented by a Wool Council, a Cotton- 
Textile Institute, or a Silk Associa- 
tion, are a great help to the industry 
concerned, but they cannot and should 
not be relied upon to do the whole job. 
Cooperation can only help remove 
some of the evils existing. Indivi- 
dual initiative and effort must still do 
the major portion of the work in any 
field of endeavor and more so in a 
field composed of so many and diverse 
units as are the textile industries. 

The textile industries have played 
in the past and still continue to play 
a large part in the economic develop- 
ment and needs of our country. They 
manufacture products without which 
we can hardly exist. These necessi- 
ties are produced and sold by the mills 
at prices that make it possible for 
nearly everyone to buy as much as 
they need. These prices at different 
times during the last 50 years and for 
many recent years, have been so low 
as not to return a decent wage to the 
operatives and fair profits to those 
who invested in mill properties. It is 
time now for that revision of market- 
ing policy which will permit of better 
wages, which in any case must sooner 
or later be paid, and a fair remunera- 
tion to the management, and_ the 
accepted interest return on the capital 
investment. So long as there con- 
tinues a disregard for the proper 
economic conduct of the textile indus- 
tries, they will continue to be the dis- 
tributors of a peculiar brand of phil- 
anthropy. There is, however, no need 
for this exercise of philanthropy. The 
wealth of the United States is so great 
that the textile industries along with 
other industries similarly situated need 
not be ashamed to so conduct their 
business as to secure prices commen- 
surate with the effort involved and 
service performed. Cooperative 
effort and scientific marketing prac- 
tice should help materially in effecting 
the necessary change. 


in the past 


woolen 


cases. 
rayon 





March 26, 1927 


American Woolen’s Annual 


Reelection of Officers Marks Ap- 
proval by Stockholders 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The largest 

attendance ever recorded, featured the 


American Woolen Co. stockholders 
meeting here on Mar, 22. The man- 


agement policy of its directors and 
officers was approved in their 


reelection. 

Outstanding in importance from the 
stockholders’ point of view was the 
statement of Andrew G. Pierce, pres- 
ident, at the close of the meeting that 
the company now faces a “fair out- 
look” although, he qualified. “I am 
not promising anything.” Mr. Pierce 
admitted that business was not satis- 
factory, but added, “our distribution 
at present is, | believe, the largest in 
the company’s history.” 

At the directors’ session following 
the stockholders’ meeting the follow- 
ing officers were reelected: 

Andrew G. Pierce, president; Frank 
H. Carpenter, vice-president ; \Vheaton 
Kittredge, vice-president ; 
Parry C. Wiggin, third vice-president ; 
Wm. H. Dwelly, clerk and treasurer ; 
Willard A. Currier, assistant treas- 
urer; Arthur P. Pousland, second as- 
sistant treasurer; Charles A. Hardy, 
third-assistant treasurer, and James G. 
Hill, fourth-assistant treasurer. 

The new advertising campaign to 
the consumer was mentioned at the 
stockholders’ meeting. About it Mr. 
Pierce said, ““\We want to see if we 
have been wrong. We are trying to 
interest buyers. We are taking a flyer 
and the expense is not so great.” 

Mr. Pierce stated that the owner- 
ship of the selling agency’s building 
on Fourth Ave., New York, and the 
leasing out of space not only pays the 
big company’s New York operating 
costs but yields a profit of $150,000 to 
$200,000 yearly. 

Mr. Pierce also said, ‘There is no 
question but that we made a manufac- 
turing profit in 1926; our loss was on 
shrinkage of values.” 

The minutes of the last meeting 
were read, showing that 40 persons 
were present and 553,908 shares rep- 
resented. 

Mr. Pierce, Frank H. Carpenter, 
vice-president, and William H. Dwelly, 
treasurer, were elected directors until 
March, 1930. There were 534,888 
shares balloted with 450,000 needed 
tor election. The attendance was 51. 
The meeting next year will be held on 


March 27. 


second 


Smith Carpet Auction Starts on 
April 1 

The Alexander Smith & Sons Car- 
pet Co. announces one of their peri- 
odic carpet auctions to begin on 
Friday, April 1, continuing through the 
week of April 4. The company will 
offer 80 new patterns in the various 
grades and sizes for the fall season. 

The official opening of the new fall 
lines starts on Friday, April 1. Buy- 
ers are expected to begin arriving at 
once in the market, and selling firms 
other than the Smith company are 
ready for early activity. 
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Immunized and Aminized Yarns 


Cotton Subjected to Chemical Treatment Under Carefully Controlled Conditions—Treated Fiber Exhibits Dyeing 
Affinities Differing From Those Shown by Cotton—Immune Yarn Has No Affinity for Direct Cotton 
Colors—Basic and Acid Colors Substantive to Amine Yarn 


OST esters react with ammo- 
nia and with primary or 
secondary amines, forming 
an alcohol and an acylamide. 
Mono and di-alkyl sulphates, aryl 
sulphuric esters, and certain 
nitric esters react in a different man- 
ner, forming amines together with 
ammonium sulphate, aryl sulphonate, 
or nitrate respectively. The alkyl 
esters of sulphuric acid, aryl sulpho 
acids, and certain nitric thus 
constitute the alkylating agents. 

The reaction was, as far as is 
known, first utilized by Ullmann in 
order to replace the hydroxyl group 
in nitrated phenols. Thus he suc- 
ceeded in converting dinitrophenol and 
picric acid into dinitraniline and trini- 
traniline respectively by the action of 
ammonia upon their p-toluene  sul- 
phonic esters. Recently, Freudenberg 
utilized this type of reaction for the 
introduction of amino and hydrazine 
groups into compounds of a com- 
plicated structure. 


also 


esters 


Immune Yarn 

For a few years the concern Chas. 
Fabrik verm. Sandoz in Basel, utiliz- 
ing the patent of Horn (D. R. P. 
396,926) put out a product, desig- 
nated as “Immune” yarn, produced 
by a partial esterification of cotton by 
means of toluene-p-sulphonyl chloride, 
a by-product of the saccharine indus- 
try and thus commercially available 
in large amounts. This immune yarn 
is characterized by a strongly pro- 
nounced non-affinity for substantive 
cotton dyes. It is, furthermore, 
whiter, less transparent, less hygro- 
scopic, less bulky, smoother to the 
touch, and less readily wetted than 
untreated cotton; while its resistance 
to chlorinaceous bleaching solutions, 
cold caustic solutions, and concen- 
trated acids (finishing processes) re- 
mains unimpaired. 

The retention of tensile strength in 
this treated cotton is due to the fact 
that only the outer portions of the 
individual cotton fibers have under- 
gone esterification—the interior mass 
consists of unchanged cellulose. Ac- 
cording to the specifications of the 
patent, cotton which has been mercer- 
ized by means of alcoholic caustic 
soda is pressed out and treated with 
three times its weight of toluene-p- 
sulphonyl chloride dissolved in an in- 
different solvent such as chloroform 
or benzene. 

In the further study of the esterifi- 
cation process, it was found that 
oxygenated solvents, such as acetone 
or ethyl acetate, when employed in 
this process, did not lead to the pro- 
duction of a product resistant to sub- 
stantive cotton dyes. In addition, it 
was found that yarn mercerized by 
alcoholic caustic, if it was dried in 
vacuum, would no longer undergo 





esterification—an observation in ac- 
cord with that of Kita in work on the 
esterification with chlorides of the 
higher fatty acids. If unmercerized 
cotton is esterified in the presence of 
pyridine under the conditions neces- 


[MMUNE yarn, formed by partly esterifying cotton with toluene 

para sulphonyl chloride, has long been known and has long 
been the subject of discussion and investigation. 
is a result of the investigation into the peculiarities of immune 
and is formed by the action of some nitrogen-containing 
immune 
affinities quite different from both cotton and immune yarn—it 
is dyed directly by acid dyestuffs, taking up the acid color even 
In the accompanying article, the dye- 
ing properties of amine yarn and a resume of the action of 
various amines on immune yarn are discussed. 


yarn, 


body such as ammonia on 


more rapidly than wool. 


sary to bring about a reaction (heat- 
ing for several hours on a_ water 
bath), visible esterification is noted, 
but an immune product does not 
result. 


Amine Yarn From Immune Yarn 

The above-described immune yarn 
can readily be transposed by ammonia. 
The resulting product, which exhibits 
properties strongly different from 
those of the original product, has been 
designated “Amine” yarn. 

The conditions under which this 
reaction can be brought about can be 
varied considerably. Immune yarn 
can be treated with strong aqueous 
ammonia for several weeks at ordi 
nary temperatures, or gaseous ammo- 
nia can be employed. Immune yarn 
which was heated with concentrated 
aqueous ammonia in a glass pressure 
bottle on a steam bath for one hour 
gave a product containing from 08 
to 1.0% of nitrogen. The sulphur 
content which was from 1.8 to 1.9% 
in the immune yarn dropped to 1.3% 
as the result of the aminization. The 
yarn lost an appreciable amount in 
weight as the result of the aminiza- 
tion. By evaporation of the aqueous 
solution after the aminization, a 
crystalline substance was obtained 
which was found to be ammonium 
p-toluene sulphonate, thus showing 
that a transposition had taken place in 
the manner expected. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
amine yarn is the even dyeings ob- 
tained on it with acid dyestuffs, a 
property entirely lacking in immune 
yarn and in untreated cotton. Com 
parative dyeings on wool and amine 
varn show that the latter takes on the 
dyestuffs with considerably 
rapidity. 


greater 


Dyes Like Wool 
Dyeings were made according to the 


formulas in use for wool and silk, 


By P. Karrer and W. Wehrli 


i1.e., I to 4% of sulphuric or acetic 
acid and 10 to 20% glaubersalt were 
used. The yarn introduced at 
50° C., brought to 90 to roo® C. in 
the course of 30 min., and run at this 


temperature for one hour. 


was 


Amine yarn 


yarn. It exhibits dyeing 





In order to prevent a too rapid 
absorption of the dyestuff, it is advis 
able to add it in portions. 


The fastness to washing and to soap 


several 


ing is, for the most part, good, corre 
sponding to that of dyeings on wool 
with the same dyestuffs. The soaping 
was carried out in a 0.5% soap solu- 


tion at 50° C. for ro min. The fol- 
lowing table gives dyestuffs which 
have been successfully applied to 


aminized cotton: 


Strength 
of dyeing 


Fastness to 


Names of dyestuff soaping 


Roeceline 7% ‘ee 3 Very good 
Bril. Sulphone Red B 3 Very good 
TN go's 50 'e'a Keim 1 Very good 
Patent Blue ....... 1, Moderate 
Alizarin Saphirol B. 2 Very good 
Alizarine Direct Blue 

Bs. Sale dex atacse a 2 Very good 


The afterchromed dyeings show the 
then fol 
and = anthra 
The triphenylmethane 
dyes, for the most part, give colored 
soap baths even though the intensitv 
of the dyeings seldom diminishes. The 
behavior of immue yarn, aminized to 
different degrees of intensity, towards 
basic and substantive dyes is quite 
interesting. 

Immune yarn itself has quite an 


greatest fastness to soaping : 
low the  pyrazolone 
quinone dyes. 


affinity for basic dyestuffs. With 
Methyl Violet, Fuchsine, Safranine, 
and Prune Pure, dveings were ob- 
tained which were brilliant and 
showed the regular fastness to soap- 
ing. A lightly aminized yarn (one 
hour’s treatment with ammonia) al- 


ready normally receptive to acid dye- 
stuffs still takes on the above-named 
basic dyes fully, but the fastness to 
soaping is diminished 
On the contrary, a which had 
treated ammonia for 5 to 
shows an inferior affinity for 


appreciably. 
yarn 
been with 
6 hrs 


these dyestuffs. 


Conditions Reversed 
The conditions are reversed in the 
case of the substantive cotton dyes 


While a varn aminized for one hour 


is almost wholly unreceptive to Chlor- 
amine Pure Blue FF, the strongly 
transposed yarn has to a large extent 
regained its receptivity. It will be 
thus, that it is the toluene-p 
sulphonyl groups which give the fiber 
on the one hand immunity from sub 
stantive, and on the other hand affinity 
tor basic dyestuffs. 

In lightly aminized immune yarn 
which can be dyed with acid and basic 
tinctorial behavior 
which can be spoken of as “animal- 
ized” when applied to cotton. 

The acetylization of aminized cot- 
ton, brought about by heating with 
acetic anhydride, strongly diminishes 
its affinity for acid dyestuffs. 

It was found that a transposition 
took place in immune yarn not only 
with ammonia, but also with a large 
number of the most varied organic 


seen 


dves, we have a 


nitrogenous compounds with basic re- 
actions 

(a) Aliphatic amines, such as ethy 
lamine, dimethylamine, ete., 
themselves to be very suitable for the 
The reaction 
heating in a 


showed 
aminization process. 

about by 
pressure bottle using an aqueous solu- 


was brought 
tion of the amine. The fiber so ob- 
tained exhausted baths of Tartrazine, 
\zorhodine rapidly and 
almost completely. 


Cyanol, and 

(b) Benzylamine, as a representa- 
tive of the aliphatic-aromatic amines, 
was found to react very readily. The 
affinity of a yarn for acid dyestuffs 
after transposition with benzylamine 
was so great that &Aand 9% baths of 
Lanafuchsine were completely  ex- 
hausted. Dyeings were made with Pat- 
ent Blue, Cyanol, Naphthaline Green 
V, Azorhodine, Lanafuchsine, Acid 
Violet, and Tartrazine, the fastness of 
which to soaping, however, left con- 
siderable to be desired, with the ex- 
ception of that made with Tartrazine. 

(c) Aromatic amines, such as 
aniline and beta naphthylamine react 
less readily with immune yarn than do 
the aliphatic bases. The product ob- 
tained by heating immune yarn with a 
mixture of equal parts of aniline and 
glycerine to a high temperature for a 


short time had strong affinity for 
Lanafuchsine and Tartrazine, but 
dyeings showed poor resistance to 


washing. 

(d) Acetamide, as a representative 
of the acylamides had but a very 
slight action. 

(e) The action of fused 
immune yarn furnished a 
amiyized product, as did heating with 


urea on 


strongly 


sodamide under reflux in xylene 
suspension. 

(f{) Phenylhydrazine is also utiliz- 
able for aminization under suitable 


conditions, but the products obtained 
give dyeings which are inferior in. 
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beauty to those obtained on 


yarn 
aminized with ammonia. 


(g) Piperidine, a secondary base of 


the heterocyclic series, gave satis- 
factory results. 
(h) It is very remarkable that 


tertiary bases can be utlized for amini- 


zation purposes. Trimethylamine, 
pyridine, and quinoline can be used 
successfully. An affinity for dyestuffs 
The 


dyeings on pyridinized yarn are often 


icquired which is excellent. 


more brilliant and stand soaping bet 


ter than those obtained on aminized 
cotton 

It is possible to conceive that a reac- 
tion forming addition products takes 
place when pyridine reacts with cellu- 
lose toluene-p-sulphonyl ester. Thu 
Cellulose-SO2-CeH+-CHs +- CsHsN 
HeCsN-CH»-CeHs-SOz Cellulose 

lhis, however, cannot be the only 
reaction taking place, for during the 
heating with pyridine, toluene-p-sul 
phonyl esters are also split off. An 
aminized yarn produced by means of 
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pyridine contained 1.3% 
and 0.8% of nitrogen. 


of sulphur 


Other Cellulose Esters 


As was expected of the different 
esters of cellulose, those of sulpho 
acids reacted with ammonia forming 
aminocellulose. While there is a 
great latitude as to the choice of com- 
pounds utilizable in the aminization, 
the number of 
restricted. 


esters available is 

While these experiments make it 
evident that all sulpho esters of cellu 
lose are suitable for aminzation, it was 
in no case possible to bring about such 
a reaction with any carboxylic esters. 


Neither cellulose acetate (acetate 
silk) nor cellulose which had been 
benzylated or which had been trans 


formed with phthalyl chloride showed 
any affinity for 


acid dyestuffs, even 
atter heating with ammonia under 
pressure tor several hours This 
article appeared recently in “Zeit- 
schrift fiir angewandte Chemie,” and 


was translated from the German by 
niversal Trade Press Syndicate. 


Securing Correct Melton Finish 





Body of Fulling Soap Increased 


Soap Used Cold—Laying 


Brush on Shear Used 
By Textus 


FINISHER in a southern woolen 
mill 


A 


line of 


trouble with a 
meltons, and the writer was 
called to investigate, and, if possible, 
to make a found that 
the goods lacked a suitable amount of 
felt. They, had a too pliable handle 
and showed the woven construction, 
which decidedly wrong. The 
superintendent informed me that the 
goods roughened up badly. This was 
plainly evident the appearance 
of a garment that had been returned 
to the mill, it being both frowsy and 
nubby from a slight amount of wear 
and handle. While the mill had not 
been used to this class of work, the 
construction of the cloth showed skill 
on the part of the designer, and the 
trouble seemed to be wholly in the 
finishing 


was having 


correction. I 


was 


from 


There was a decided lack 
of uniformity; some pieces seemed to 
be better others, but none of 
them were suitably felted to be satis- 
factory. 
Fulling Soap Watery 

[ at once realized that the soap used 
in the fulling should be examined, for 
there is no class of goods that re- 
quires a better quality of soap than 
the melton fabric, nor will any goods 
show 


than 


more surely any deficiency in 


the strength or body of the soap 
preparation for fulling. The cloth 


seemed to be thoroughly clean, and by 
a test I found that the alkaline 
strength of the soap was fully suffi- 
cient to cut all the grease contained in 
the goods; but it was at once evident 
that there was something wrong. The 
mixture was lacking in body, and had 
a curdled appearance. Flakes of soap 
floating in a watery solution indicated 
a lack both of sufficient amount of 
soap stock and of proper boiling in its 
make-up. 

I found upon examination that this 


mixture contained but four ounces of 
soap to the gallon, while for this class 
of work that required so much fulling, 
six or more ounces should have been 
used. I at once made up a new lot 
of fulling soap on this basis, giving 
it three hours of moderate boiling 
after the ingredients were dissolved 
this with the soap tank only half 
full—and adding sufficient water to 
fill the tank, with the steam shut off, 
stirring all the while. 





This produced 
a solution that was clear and syrupy 
while warm, and tough and glassy 
looking when cool. 

I found that some of the goods had 
been fulled with that not 
properly cooled, causing a quick 
shrinkage that meant a lack of proper 
felting effect. This resulted in part 
from a want of sufficient tank capacity 
to allow for the cooling. 


soap was 


I procured 
barrels, dipped off the tank of soap 
that had just been made, and made up 
another lot immediately, Afterward 
an additional tank was built so as to 
make it possible for a lot to cool off 
while a new lot was being prepared. 
There is no feature of the work that 
is of more importance, to insure good 
and uniform results, than the uniform 
use of cold soap. 


Cloth Overheated 

While making these corrections, I 
kept an eve on the way the goods were 
being run in the fulling mills, for the 
finisher was still on duty and attend- 
ing to that part of the work. I found 
that besides using the soap too warm 
at times, the cloth was allowed to get 
causing a quick 
and unsatisfactory shrinkage. I had 
to allow the work to proceed as usual, 


in oO! de 


overheated, thereby 


to determine just what cor 
rections were required 
As soon as the new 


for use, I 


soap was ready 
had a set of the goods 


started and watched their progress, 
opening the mills for ventilation as 
needed to retain a uniform tempera- 
ture throughout the process, and 
regulating the shrinkage in length so 
as to have it proceed proportionally 
with the shrinkage in width; or, in 
other words, so it would continue, as 


nearly as possible, throughout the 
entire time required for the fulling 


pre cess. 


The additional bodv of soap gave a 


satisfactory “cushion” effect as the 
cloth passed between the rolls and 
through the traps—a condition that 


had been lacking with the thin mixture 
hat had been in use. By the use of 
the cold soap and the regulation of 
the temperature, it required about 
one-fourth to accomplish 
the work, but a more perfect felt was 
thus secured. 


t 


more time 
I found it necessary, as 
is generally the case where goods re- 
quire a long time in fulling, to add 
more soap toward the last of the 
process, in order to retain the proper 
condition and avoid chafing which is 
likely to result from the drying out of 
the cloth. 


the 


I was also careful to secure 
full benefit of the last half inch 
of fulling allowable, as at this point 
the greatest benefit to the 
secured. 


finish is 


When these pieces came from the 
fulling mills, they were firm and well 
felted, and the woven construction was 
well covered. With a continuance of 
the methods employed, good results 
followed. With the cloth thus well 
felted, there were no further changes 
required in the wet finishing; and, 
with the improved fulling soap, the 
washing was rendered more perfect 
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and the cloth went to the dry finish- 
ing room in excellent condition. I 
recall the remark of an_ expert 
finisher: ‘‘Work well done in the wet 
finishing means half done in the dry 
finishing.” 


Laying Brush Not Used 


I gave the cloth a light steaming, to 
make sure of releasing all the long 
fibers that might be likely to work up 
after being finished, and so that the 
shearing would be effective in secur- 
ing a smooth and level face with no 
possibility of roughing up later on. 
this result it very 
important that the shear brushes were 
doing good service, so that the blades 
might cut off all that should be 
removed. 


To secure Was 


I was certainly surprised when I 
found that the 
done without the cloth coming in con- 


shearing was being 


tact with the laying brush at all. 
Upon inquiry I was told that this was 
done to guard against the raw and 


thready appearance which resulted, 
they said, from cutting off too much 
from the face of the cloth. This was 
really, a tardy attempt to correct the 
result of imperfect fulling. It will 
be easily understood that by a repeated 
use of the raising brush only, there 
was a constant laying of the fibers, 
instead of raising them after the first 
run, so that they could not be cut off 
as required. 

After cleaning and properly setting 
the shear brushes and giving a careful 
shearing, the cloth came out with a 
smooth and well-felted face, and, after 
suitable pressing, was entirely satis- 
factory. 


Effect of Laundering Overalls 





Shrinkage Same When Overalls Are Washed in Laundry and at 





Home 

HE problem of the shrinkage of 
overalls has been for vears a per- 
plexing one for the laundryowner. It 
is a known fact that whenever overalls 
are purchased, the purchaser makes 
due allowance shrinkage. He 
knows through experience that they 
will shorten three or 
length, that the 
considerably, and 


tor 


inches in 
will shrink 
the garment 


four 
sleeves 
that 


will become tight across the back. He 
knows these things and allows for 
them. 


Since it has happened to a greater 
or lesser degree to all the overalls 
that he has purchased, he is certain 
that it is not the overalls, but the 
method emploved by the laundries, 
that is responsible for this shrinkage. 
Is the owner justified in his assump- 
tion? Is the manufacturer 
correct when he attributes this shrink- 
age to the 


overall 


“strong washing powders” 
used by the laundry, and to the use 
in the washwheel? Or 
laundryowner 


of “live steam” 
warranted in 
making the statement. “We are not 


is. the 


responsible for shrinkage ?’ 

Tests to Determine Shrinkage 
Extensive tests were made by, the 
Laundry Research Department of the 
Proctor & 


and overall materials to determine the 


Gamble Co.. on overalls 





Goods Should Be Preshrunk 


shrinkage under various conditions of 
temperature, strength of washing 
powders, and method of laundering. 
Strength of washing powder, in this 
case, refers to the amount of alkalinity 
in the detergent. For example, if one 
detergent contained 50% soda ash and 
another contained 75% soda ash, the 
latter would be said to have more 
strength than the former. 

The effect and extent which temper- 
ature and an increase in percentage of 
builder have on shrinkage and loss in 
tensile strength determined in 
the following manner: Ten-inch 
squares were marked on test pieces of 
the overall material which were 20 in. 
square. 


were 


Sets of these test pieces were 
then washed under varying conditions 
of temperature—120, 180, and 212°F. 
—and of per cent soda ash—o, 25, 66, 
and 100%. Measurements of the 
shrinkage in the 10 in. squares were 
made at the end of 1, 5, 10, 15, and 20 
washings. 

The tensile strength of the materials 
was determined by the test” 
(American Society for Testing Ma- 


“orab 
terials). From the average breaking 
strengths of the test pieces and blanks, 
the percentage loss under various 
conditions was calculated. 


In determining the shrinkage of the 





h- 


rt 
et 
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overalls when washed in a commercial 
laundry, in the home, or caused by 
excessive pounding in the wheel due 
to low water, two sets, each compris- 
ing six overalls, were used. Measure- 
ments were taken of the leg, arm, 
between shoulders, and from collar to 
belt down the back at designated times. 
Effect of Detergent 

It was previously stated that the 
manufacturer attributed the shrinkage 
of overalls to the use of strong wash- 
ing powders. The tests show that in 
water alone the shrinkage 
great as when the detergent was soda 
ash. The average shrinkage of the 
warp in water alone was 8.3%, and 
7.7% when soda ash was the 
lhe average filling shrink- 

There 
shrinkage 
either when a detergent composed ot 
(1) 75% tallow soap and 25% 
ash, (2) 33% 


soda asl 


Was as 


was 
detergent. 
age in both cases was 3.9%. 
was no difierence in the 
soda 
tallow soap and 07% 
soda ash, or (4) 
water alone was used. 


1, (3) 100% 

The loss in tensile strength of the 
various materials tested was found to 
vary, slightly with the detergent used 
Water alone had the le 
tensile strength. Soda ash and soap 
caused a little greater loss. 
this depreciation was far from exces 
The 8.8%, 
which was encountered in material B, 
when it was washed in a solution of 
soda ash at 212°F. 


ist effect on the 
However, 


sive. greatest loss was 


Effect of Temperature 

For many years it has been a pre- 
vailing thought that excessive temper- 
ature, such as boiling, would cause a 
greater shrinkage than washing at a 
moderate temperature. The shrinkage 
which took place at 120° I. was 
practically the same as that which took 
place at 180 or at 212° F. Material 
A showed a shrinkage of 7.5% along 
the warp, and 6.2% along the filling 
when washed in water alone at 120° 
F. At 180° F. it showed a shrinkage 
along the warp of 8.7% and along the 
filling of 5.0%. Ina solution of soda 
ash at 180° F. the warp shrank 8.7% 
and the filling 6.2%, while at 212° F. 
the warp shrinkage was 7.5% and the 
filling 5.0%. The same was true with 
materials B and C. 

There was no appreciable difference 
in the loss of tensile strength of the 
various overall materials when washed 
at temperatures of 120, 180, or 212° F. 
A slight difference appeared in the 
three cases. However, this difference 
is not above experimental error and 
irregularities in the fabric. 


Effect of Method 

The tests made on the overall mate- 
rials indicated that shrinkage was in- 
dependent of both detergent and tem- 
perature. It would seem, therefore, 
that regardless of how or where the 
overalls were washed the shrinkage of 
overalls made from the same material 
would be identical. 

One set of six overalls were washed 
in a commercial laundry at 180° F., 
using a detergent composed of 3 parts 
soda ash and 1 part 92% tallow soap. 
Another set of six overalls (duplicates 
of those washed in the commercial 
laundry) were washed by the home- 
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wash method, which consisted of 
soaking, a 15-min. suds, and a I-hr. 
boil, followed by sufficient rinsing to 
remove all of the soap. A detergent 
composed of 8 parts household chip 
soap and I part soda ash was used. 
After 20 washes by each method, 
it was found that the total shrinkage 
was practically the same. ‘The total 
shrinkage of the six garments 
(shrinkage measured along arm, leg, 
between shoulders, and down the back 
from collar to belt) was 41.75 in. 
when washed in the laundry, and 40.00 
in. when washed at home. From the 
above figures, it is easily seen that the 
customer is not justified in his state 
ment that the laundry shrinks overalls 
excessively, 


while when washed at 
home there is practically no shrinkage 

lhe set of overalls when washed in 
the laundry measured — for 
shrinkage at the end of I, 5, 10, 15, 
and, and 20 washings. A summatio1 
of the shrinkage of the six overalls 
was made and it was found that 91% 


ot the total shrinkage over 


were 


a period 
of 20 washings took place in the first 
wash. 


Possible to Preshrink 

The above data indicated the poss! 
bility of preshrinking the material be 
fore making it into overalls. It was 
found possible to preshrink the mate 
rial to such an extent by treating the 
cloth with a hot soap and soda solu 
tion for 15 min., then immersing it in 
cold water, that in 10 washings there 
was no appreciable shrinkage. 

Excessive pounding, due to low 
water in the washwheel, did not cause 
greater shrinkage 
correct practice. Two overalls which 
had previously been washed 20 times 
were washed 5 times more, one at a 
water height of 3 in., and the other 
at a water height of 1 in. in the wash- 
wheel. 


than caused by 


There was no further shrink 

age in either case. 
The results of the 

scribed 


work 


be summarized as _ fol 


here de 
may 
lows: 

The shrinkage of overalls is inde 
pendent of the detergent used. 

Boiling water does _ not 
shrinkage to a greater extent 
water of 120° F, 

The average loss in tensile strength 
varies slightly with the detergent used, 
yet does not vary with temperature. 

Excessive pounding due to low 
water in the washwheel does not cause 
an increase in shrinkage. 

91% of the shrinkage takes place 
in the first wash. 

Overalls shrink as much 
washed at home as when 


cause 
than 


when 
washed in 
a commercial laundry. 

Shrinkage is due to the type of 
textile material used in the overall. 

Shrinkage can only be prevented 
either by the manufacturer preshrink 
ing the material before it is made into 
overalls, or the textile mill taking due 
precautions to prevent stretching dur- 
ing the manufacturing process. 

The laundryowner is not responsible 
for the shrinkage of 
washed in his plant. 


overalls when 
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Microscopic Research in Industry 





Some Interesting Results of 


Particularly on 


AM limiting my 
mere 


facts of 


remarks to the 


mention of a few simple 


value uncovered by applied 
research in textiles. 

\ selling house today must be con 
stantly on the alert to satisfy its cus- 


tomers. It is not enough to devise a 
g 


new cloth or imitate a standard con- 


struction. Contacts with the customer 


must disclose proposed uses; contacts 


with the finisher must reveal preferred 


finishes; contacts with the supplier 


must determine an economic source ot 
supply ot the raw materials to be 


woven into the new tabric; and, 


] 1, ; Ba ote 
astlv, those aws underiving 


1 
tibers mto 


combination Ol 


and varns into cloths must be the 


ammunition on tap directly behind 
1 


t Salesman to close the 


the cloth 


order, not in the leisurely davs of con 


sideration emploved in the past, but 
in minutes based on knowledge ot 
facts, experience accumulated — by 
hours of analysis, and the yplied 
study of cause and etfect, as disclosed 


ie textile laboratory 
Theory of Parallel Lines 
lhe theory of parallel lines in the de 


sign of cloths is of great interest. The 





Fig. 1. Photomicrograph of Fabric Show- 
ing Schreiner Lines at an Incorrect 
Angle to the Warp for the Production 
of High Luster 


fiber angle, angle of twist, and the angle 
of the axis of the yarn are all very 
important. of twist offers 
not only an exact means of determin- 


The angle 


ing the average twist in single yarns 
illus 
trious committee has failed to provide 


(for which, by the way, our 
a test method), but it is a measure of 


the hardness or softness of the yarn 
and fabric of which it is a part. 

In the design of cotton warp sateens, 
the nearer the parallel fibers of the 
yarn conform to the angle of the twill, 
the smoother will be the face of the 
cloth. The 


smooth-face and a twill-face sateen is 


difference between a 
determined by the apposition or com 
cidence of the twill 
fiber angle. 


f Com 


ttee D-1 American Society for Testing Ma- 


t Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Schreinered 
By A. M. 


angle and the 


of Luster 
Goods 


a Study 


Effects, 


Tenney* 


The wood polishers of antiquity 


might not have been able to tell you 
why with the finer pumices they ob- 
tained the higher lusters, but the com- 
paratively modern microscope reveals 
that obtained 
parallel line Ir . tl 

parallel lines are drawn close together. 


luster is when fine 





Fig. 2. Photomicrograph of Portion of a 
T'vpewritten Symbol. Ordinary Ribbon 
Used 


Back in 1920, the microscope and the 
h tex- 
tile laboratory, that, although tinishers 
ireiner 
calender rolls with parallel lines en- 


photomicrograph revealed, in the 


- 
were commencing to employ scl 


eraved on them (in a tew cases as 
many 
recognized 
est polish or luster was 


high 
of the 
that the hig’ 
obtained only wl 


as soo lines to the inch), 


finishers had not 


en the Schreiner lines 
coincided with the fiber line and the 
twill line of the sateen. 

Here was a simple case of cause and 
was of immediate value 
in the Cloth constructions 
were revised, finishers were consulted, 
were made to fit the 
sales 


effect which 


industry 


Schreiner rolls 
new cloths, and increased cloth 


resulted 
Luster on Broadcloth 
The broadcloth shirting is another 


1 


construction in which the theory of 


(Continued on page 89) 





Fig. 3. 
Closely Constructed Ribbon Was Used 


Same as Fig. 2, Except That More 
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Fleisher Gives Consumer Guarantee 


Will Guarantee Wearing Quality of Every Garment Knitted 
Entirely from Fleisher XXX Guaranteed Yarn 


S & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc 


ladelphia, will guarantet 


the wearing quality of every garment 
knitted entirely of Fleischer XXX 
Guaranteed Yarn, according to an 
nouncement made on March 24. This 
mo ( ifter long and _ patient 
mont f expert counsel and caretul 
expr nt to establish the quality of 
the vhich makes such a guar 
ante ble 


e guarantee, and to use 


the Fleisher organization’s own words, 
“S. B. & B. W. Fleisher will deal 
direct th any ultimate wearer of a 
Fleisher XXX Guaranteed Yarn gat 
ment O presents any just claim re 
garding unsatisfactory wearing qual 
ity of the yarn in the knit goods, and 
they replace the unsatisfactory 
garment by sending direct to that 
wea nother garment of the same 
or ir style and quality; or when 
such 4 replacement is not practicable 
or p ble, Fleisher will return di 
rect to the wearer the retail purchase 
price paid Tol the garment whicl 
was returned.” 

A tact that the Fleisher name is 
so widely and tavorably known 
prin | jactor in the conception of 


this instance of a new departure in 
merchandising 


on proves that ninety of 


every hundred persons in this country 
kno the name,” said Stuart | 
Louchhei vice-president and_ sales 
manage “This prestige am the gen 


eral acceptance of the truth of ow 


t 
slogat ‘Knit goods are only as food 
as the varn of which thev are made,’ 
make it possible for us to introduce 


the remarkable ‘Fleisher Plan.” With 


out the public confidence our reputa 
tion gives the Fleisher name, it 
couldn't be done. With over $15,000, 
000 already spent in advertising 


Fleisher varn to the people of this 
country over a period of half a cen 
tury, knit goods made of Fleisher 
yarn, and with the guarantee, will 
meet with general and immediate con 
sumer favor, It is our intention by 
national advertising to stimulate this 
mto great consumer demand.’ 

“We relied not only on the members 
of our own organization in working 
out this plan,” Mr. Louchheim stated 
“We called in the best merchandising 
and business brains outside. We have 
even presented the plan to a number 
of the largest and most influential 
buyers of knit goods—both jobbing 
and retail—and their enthusiastic ap 
proval has been unanimous.” 

Che company follows its brief an 
nouncement that it will guarantee the 
wearing quality of every garment 
knitted entirely of Fleisher XXX 
Guaranteed Yarn with this statement 
First. Knit Goods Are Only As Good As 

The Yarn of Which They Are Mad 
Second. Under present conditions, neither 
the retail dealer nor the consumer car 


recognize whether knit goods are made 
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manufacturers 
quality merchandise 
competition 


representation 


and untruthful mis 


quality of the yarn he uses 
Manufacturer 


highest quality 
identification 

jobber, the 
r can reliably 


priceless good-will and pres 
ords “Fleisher Yarn” 


Printed tags supplied by 
will identify for the wearer garments 
made of the guaranteed yarn. 
attached to the apparel, 
and will read as follows 

This garment is knitted of 
Guaranteed 
yarn made entirely of especially se 
lected pure virgin wool and the wear 
ing quality of the 
\RANTEED 
yarn in this garmet 
satisfactory 
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send it direct to us with this tag and 
the store sales slip and we will re- 
piace che ga.ment with another simi- 
iar garmcnt. This guarantee does 
not cover color or dyeing. 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
25th and Reed Streets, 
Philadelphia, Penn 


\s the wording of the tag shows, 
S. b. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., make 


the adjustment with the wearer. The 
retailer, the jobber and the manufact- 
urer are relieved of responsibility re- 
garding claims against the wearing 
quality of the yarn. Mr. Louchheim 
points out that the company is not, of 
course, guaranteeing knit goods 
against rejection or complaint on the 
part ot the jobber or retailer. The 
Kleisher Plan assures and insures sat- 
isfactory wear of the fabric. 

Manutacturers who merchandise 
their product vigorously will, Fleisher 
believes, be able to build up a steady 
demand for garments made of 
Fleisher XXX Guaranteed Yarn, and 
their trade will be required to place 
orders much in advance. The brief 
peaks of full production will be flat- 
tened to a sustained and most profita- 
ble level. The officers of S. B. & B. 
W. Fleisher, Inc., all) of whom 
worked indetatigably in the evolution 
of the plan, are: Andrew Webb, presi- 
dent; Mr. Louchheim and John J. 
Hlosey, vice-presidents, and Fritz 
(uittner, treasurer. 


The Two Gold Girls Displaying Garments of Gold Brocade Against a Similar Back- 
ground at the Cheney Exhibition 
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Cheney Shows Metal Cloths 


Facile Use of Gold in Sheer and 
Draping Fabrics 

Sheer gold and silver fabrics were 
featured in a_ striking display 
recently in the New York office of 
Cheney Bros. The lightness and easy 
draping qualities of the fabrics involv- 
ing the lustrous metal threads is one 
of their salient points, in instances 
the ground being of transparent crepe. 

Sheer metals printed with bright- 
hued flowers, spun silver and spun 
gold tissues, all-over printed designs, 
in opalescent colors on supple gold and 
silver bases, brocades more closely 
patterned with precious metals, but re- 
taining crepiness of fabric are in- 
cluded in the display. 

Delicate pastel colored metal em- 
broidered sheer crepes were shown for 
the first time in this country. By 
clever weaving, metal thread designs 
are spaced on the fabric instead of 
necessarily being interwoven through- 
out. The flexibility of this process 
makes it possible to attain in metal 
fabrics the lightness demanded by 
fashion. 

Many of the metal brocades employ 
the all-over type of design, among 
them such patterns as marine themes, 
an Indian bazaar motif, and swirling 
effects. They are divided into three 
classifications, a light weight crepe, 
and a heavier weight crepe, both being 
characterized by the basket weave, 
loosely woven “burlap” effect; and sa- 
tin brocade. 

In the satin brocade one design is 
of tiny stars scattered over a contrast- 
ing colored ground; gold stars on 
black, blue stars on gold, etc. Another 
is studded with small nailheads, in re- 
pousee effect. Another is the use of 
three shades of gold in a metal bro- 
cade, in a rose floral design, the varia- 
tion in the color of the metal threads 
giving the effect of light and shade. 

Pastel tones predominate in the en- 
tire collection, especially where much 
of the background is seen. Among 
the leading tones are a group of dawn 
shades—soft pinks, salmon, rose; Ga- 
votte blue and Lavande blue. Other 
more emphatic colors seen alone or in 
combination are emerald, royal blue, 
flame and wheat. 


Approximately $100,000 worth of 
solid gold ingots were on display with 
gold and silver metallic fabrics, illus- 
trating the relationship between the 
art of the worker in precious metals, 
and the art of the silk weaver. 
Chalices, cups, and other examples of 
the goldsmith’s art were shown and 
garments made of the metal fabrics 
were displayed on models. 

Joseph D. Little of the International 
Silver Co. spoke on the inspiration of 
Benvenuto Cellini as expressed in gold 
and silver textiles, at the presentation 
of this style show. 


Cuicaco, Int. The Bear Brand Ho 
siery Co. has arranged for a decrease in 
capital from $3,150,000 and 15,000 shares 
of stock, no par value, to $2,750,000 and 
15,000 shares of stock, no par value. 
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Wool Production and Costs in Idaho 


The Sheep Business As It Was and Is in the Range Country—New Conditions Increase Costs Yet Profits of Properly 
Conducted Ranges Expand—Growers Frankly Credit Tariff as Basis of Prosperity and 
Seek to Justify Its Legitimacy 


T WAS just sixteen years ago, 
not so long a time to some of you 
perhaps, that 1 began to herd 
sheep for a man at Rupert, 
Idaho, a man who is stil! ir the 
business there 
I remember how we took the ewes 
from the winter feeding grounds 
down by Snake River out onto the 


sage-brush bench to the north, 
leisurely trailing them along, and 


lambing them out under the most ideal 
conditions, on the green grass of 
spring, grouping the lambing herds 
about the little lakes which gathered 
in the lava pot-holes, from the winter 
snows. My camp-tender was one of 
those energetic young men from Vir- 
ginia ; another herder was one of those 
eager young Basques from the Basque 
country of Spain; both young men 
splendid examples of that type of 
which we used to see many in those 
days. When the boss came out to see 
us, he came with a buggy and a pair 
of drivers, turning his horses out 
when he arrived and gathering up his 
saddle-horse. To drive a hundred 
miles with a four-horse team load of 
supplies and salt was no chore to him 
in those days. After lambing was 
done we moved slowly north with 
plenty of fine feed all the way, slow- 
ing up the bands on the foot hills 
where numerous small streams came 
down the coulees. 

We ate brown beans, sour-dough 
bread, bacon, coffee and spuds; butter 
and milk came sparingly. Little 
canned goods at all. One man handled 
a herd of ewes and lambs in spring 
and from 2,500 to 3,500 dry ewes in 
the fall. Wages were forty and forty- 
five a month. 


Now on a Radio Basis 

Today, that same man leaves his 
winter lambing quarters where he has 
put $2 to $3.50 of hay, grain, labor, 
and other winter expense into his 
ewes; he hurries out through the lanes 
and across the country where we used 
to lamb the ewes, out to some leased 
spring range he may have, a home- 
steader on his back at every step to 
hurry him along. The little lakes 
around which he used to group his 
lambing ewes are now in the middle 
of some dry-land homestead. deserted 
probably, given up to the jackrabbits, 
Russian thistle and Jim hill-mustard, 
ruined for many vears to come as 
sheep range, and of no value to its 
owner: probably already in the hands 
of the state for taxes. He pays for 
his spring feed; he pavs for his 
mer feed: he pays for his fall feed: 
he pavs for his feed The 
amount of free range the Idaho sheep 
man gets cuts a very narrow 
swath in his total vearly feed bill. 

Todav. when he comes out 
sheep. he comes in an automobile, 
driven over improved highways, for 


sum- 


winter 


todav 


to his 





By W. R. 


Chairman, Cost of Production Committee, of Idaho Wool growers’ 
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The accompanying article by W. R. Barber, a prominent 
Idaho woolgrower and chairman of the Cost of Production 
Committee of the Idaho Woolgrowers’ Association, is based 
in large part upon his address at the recent annual meeting 


of the California Woolgrowers’ Association. 


Because it was 


produced primarily for the consumption of woolgrowers it 
should prove all the more interesting to manufacturers, and 


more convincing in its comments upon range conditions. 
The tabulation of sheep and wool costs in Idaho in 1925 
that accompanies the article is only an incidental feature, the 
important fact being that growers to that extent realize the 
necessity of placing their industry on a business basis, and 
of being able with reliable cost data to justify the tariff bene- 
fits that they not only freely admit, but claim to be the basis 


of their present prosperity. 


the construction and maintenance of 
which he is taxed at an assessed valu- 
ation per ewe twice as much as a 
good young ewe was worth in the 
old days. His herders have in camp 
every conceivable thing a grocery 
store carries in stock. The prospective 
employe today no longer asks, 
“Mister, what grub do you furnish?” 
He knows he has anything he wants. 
His question today is, “Mister, do you 
have a radio in your camp?” Today, 
when the Idaho sheepman gets hold 
of a good man he premium 
wages. Young men anxious to advance 
themselves by the sheepherding route 
are few and far between. 


Why Cost Data Was Lacking 

The sheep business of the West is 
a huge industry, involving millions 
and millions of dollars’ investment in 
land, livestock, equipment and work- 
ing capital, producing in large quanti- 
ties two of the most staple commodi 
ties used by the American people; 
it does its large share toward support- 
ing the government of and community 
life over large thinly populated areas 
of the West: and because of the very 
nature of large areas of the West it 
promises to be a permanent industry 
for years to come. 

It would seem surprising then that 
with all the years this huge and im- 
portant industry has behind it, there 
does not exist a large comprehensive 
mass of data on the cost of producing 
its commodities—wool and mutton. 

3ut it happens that the sheep in- 
dustry is one of those basic industries 
where the buyer is the bidder for the 
commodity produced, and the seller is 
the dictator of the price of the com- 
modities used. When you buy a pound 
of coffee for your sheep camp, the 
groceryman has put upon the package 
the price. He knows what the coffee 
has cost him, and you may take it or 
leave it. When you sell vour pound 
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of wool you finally take just what the 
market bids, and when you ship your 
pound of lamb to Omaha, you have 
nothing to say as to what it will bring. 
What it cost you to produce your 
pound of wool and your pound of 
lamb has no immediate bearing upon 
what you receive for them. 

It also happens that the sheep busi 
ness is one of those businesses in 
which success depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the efficient physical opera 
tion of the outfit rather than upon the 
ability to do sums in addition and sub- 
traction. This feature was particu- 
larly emphasized to me a few weeks 
ago, when I happened to be at Heber 
City, Utah. I had strolled down to 
the stockyards to take a look at the 
lambs being brought in for shipping. 
One man had in the yards several 
carloads of lambs of the type which 


rather fall short of making the in- 
come item come up to the expense 
item. And in conversation with him 


he confided the rather © startling 
opinion that the sheep business was 
not altogether a source of sure profit. 

By leading the conversation I found 
that a few years previous he had been 
the prosperous owner of a combined 
supply store and shearing corral, and 
in his dealings with many of his cus- 
tomers he was impressed by the fact 
that it necessary for him 
to make out the check offered in pay- 
ment of goods, the customer signing 


was often 


his name in a half-legible way. He 
reasoned that if these men were mak 
ing money, certainly the application 
of sheep on a strictly business basis, 


as he called it, would make more 
money. But in spite of his operating 
upon a strictly business basis, the 


bankers were about to become his pall 
bearers. A man may be a successful 
sheepman and be no accountant, but 
no one can deny, or at any rate ought 
to deny that the 
judgment in the handling of sheep and 


combination of good 


a reasonable proficiency in accounting 
and record-keeping has the odds in its 
favor for successful operation year 
after year. 

Must Meet New Conditions 

If this huge industry of the West 
has struggled along and developed in 
all of its glorious past without knowing 
the cost of producing its wool and its 
mutton in 
systematic manner, if such knowledge 


any comprehensive and 
apparently plays no part in the prices 
received for its commodities, if 
knowledge has not 
successful individual 
wherein may arise the need for such 
knowledge at all? 


such 


been essential to 


operation, 


To my mind, as a young man, look 
future 
business, the answer lies in the chal- 
lenge which the newer order of things 
presents to the industry as a 
The range sheep business of the older 
day of plenty of free range, of lower 
operating costs, of fewer worries, I 


ing toward the status of the 


whole. 


venture was much like its herder who 
allowed his hair to grow unshorn, and 
his whiskers to wave unshaved in the 
The Western sheep industry 
has come to the point where it must 


breeze. 


become a social animal, establishing 
closer contacts in both a friendly and 
competitive manner with other indus- 
without 


grant us no 


tries which have moved in 


our notice, and which 
longer the freedom of the country. 
Just as modern industrial plants 
practice mass production at lower 
costs, so must we practice mass pro- 
duction at lower costs. Just as other 
industries overcome buyer's 
turn 
Just 
as other industries have lately learned 
that hand-to-mouth more 
conducive to continuous 
operation than seasonal selling, so 
must we learn that hand-to-mouth 
selling of our wool and lambs brings 
greater ultimate prices than seasonal 
dumping. Just as the transportation 
companies can show why they must 


have more revenue for handling your 


modern 
resistance, so we learn’ in 


to overcome buyer’s resistance 


selling is 
profitable 


products, just so we must be able to 
show why they should not. Today and 
tomorrow, as never before, we must 
be in position to cooperate intelli- 
gently with our friends, and fight our 
as the devil, with fire. 
Needed 


group 


enemies, 
Facts and 
It is in our 
industry with other organized indus- 
tries must 
meet, must 


Action 
dealings as a 
whose competitions we 
and 
it is that necessity to meet the 
present-day 


whose methods we 
employ ; 
changing 
operation, ever demanding better busi 
ness judgment, greater specialization, 
closer attention to those details of 
management essential to maintain the 
outgo and the income in profitable 
relation to each other. 

One of the saddest 


conditions of 


sights is an 
(71) 
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elderly man I know in Idaho, for 
forty years a prosperous sheepman, a 
solid citizen of his community whose 
assets gradua!ly oozed away the last 
few years, and now he 
age on his only 


faces an old 
possession, a small 
farm mortgaged to the hilt. He could 
not learn how to put the old wine into 
the new bottles. 
that a lamb crop 
would not pay the bills. He could 
not learn that the boys could not be 


He could not learn 
seventy per cent 


trusted to take care of the sheep as 
of vore. He could not learn how to 
handle 


himself on his constricted 


ranges, how to adapt himself to the 
new order of sheep feeding in Idaho, 
and he could not learn that hip-pocket 
bookkeeping was, not enough. 

A knowledge of production costs of 
ool and cotton is broadly speaking, 
onlv one pha e of that reneral effort 
nd endeavor which the western sheep 
en must put forth to equalize the 
stre and strain which other special 
ed industries in their own self-in 
terest put upon him; 


products he 


industries whose 
: : 

DUYS and whose services 
he uses, and the price oft whose prod- 


ucts and services is dictated to him 


vecause they know what those prod 
ucts and services cost them If the 
western sheep business is to survive 
anything more than the memory of 
a glorious past, he must move to Rome 
and do as the Romans do; he must 
come out of the sage-brush, get a hair 
cut and a shave, and keep step with 
modern industrial methods. 
be able to present as a 


He must 
collective 
group facts pertinent to the struggle 
for advantages to his industry, and 
pertinent to the maintenance of the 
advantages and 


strategic positions 


already won by hard work in the past. 


The Depreciation Item in Sheep 

[ received one communication from 
a manufacturer in the East, asking 
about the item of loss, and deprecia- 
tion appearing on our chart. He did 
not understand why this item should 
consume so large a part of the ap- 
parent profit, and was naturally sus- 
picious that it was put there to make 
the profit look smaller. 

In my reply I said in effect “When 
you buy a machine for your factory, 
you know from past experience just 
about how long that machine will last, 
and the only procedure you will stand 
for is that each year a certain sum 
be laid aside in order to finally re- 
place the money you have invested in 
that machine. Now the ewe is the 
sheepman’s machine, and she wears 
out even faster than your machine for 
she is an animate machine. We have 
no way to take our machine apart to 
clean the cutting dust from her lungs: 
we have no way to oil her creaking 
joints to ease her over the hundreds 
of miles she travels each year. The 
life of a two year old ewe for eco- 
nomical service on the range is five 
years, at the end of which time she is 
worth half her value at the age of 
two years, so that if she costs $1o at 
the start the sheepman must allow $1 
a year from his gross profits to re- 
place his capital investment at the 
end of the five vear period.” Well he 


came back thanking me for mv 
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trouble, and he understood more of 
the nature of the business, more 
clearly than a lot of you sheepmen 
understand this item of depreciation 
yourselves. And we have made a 
friend in the East. 

Now, that item of depreciation is 
not one put in here to deceive anyone 
as to the ultimate profits. It is one of 
the facts of the sheep business neither 
you nor any one else can get away 
from, just so long as nature regularly 
adds a year to the age of a ewe. 

Suppose a sheepman, after a year’s 
operation on 4,000 ewes, finds him- 


proached me and said in effect: “Mr. 
Barber, this is a fine work, and all 
that, but your net profit is ridiculously 
small. Why, I paid off $3.10 a head 
on my indebtedness this year. I actua- 
ally paid off $3.10 a head,” I said 
“That so?.” He said “Yes, sir, I 
actually paid off $3.10 a head on my 
indebtedness.” I said, “Well, did that 
include the sale of all your wool and 
lambs?” “Yes,” he said, “That was all 
my wool and lambs.” ‘Well, mister,” 
I said, “You did not make as much 
as these men here averaged on this 
chart.” He looked rather blank and 


COST OF PRODUCTION OF WOOL AND MUTTON IN 
IDAHO, 1925 


Consolidated Data on 37 Range Outfits Containing 147,850 Ewes 


Hay, grain 

Labor 

Supplies 

Pasture and Range 
Shearing 

‘Taxes 

Other Expense 
Interest Paid Out 


Depreciation 
Interest on Investment 6% 


Total Costs 
Receipts from Wool 


Receipts from Lambs......... 


Total Receipts 
Net profit, per head 


Net profit, interest on investment allowed. 


Cost, per lb 
Selling Price 
Profit 


Weight of Lambs, Ibs......... 
Weight of Fleece, Ibs......... 


Percent of Lambs matured 


Percent of ewe loss........... 


Investment per ewe, fall 1925 


Investment in land, per ewe, fall 1925.. 
Investment in equipment per ewe, fall 1925 


self $8,000 on hand, after paying all 
of his running expenses. How much 
He has not made a dol- 
lar. And suppose he thinks he has made 
a lot of money, and buys himself a 
Cadillac, builds an addition on the 
house and takes a trip to California. 
Then he not only has not made a cent 
but has dissipated $8,000 of his capital. 
For, it is a fact that you cannot get 
away from, that the sheepmen running 
an average bunch of mixed-aged 
sheep, or any sheep for that matter, 
except straight yearlings, must at the 
end of every five year period 
make about 75% of his original capital 
investment over and above his opera- 
tion expense before he can claim gcent 
of profit for himself. 
A Typical Case 

At our convention at Idaho Falls, 
in January, 1926, after the presenta- 
tion of the report, 


has he made? 


a sheepman ap- 


Costs 
Per %Gross 
Head Income 
$2 .93 24.5 
2.24 18.7 
0.62 D.2 
0.50 4.2 
0.2: 1.9 
0.2: 1.9 
0.79 6.6 
.93 7.8 
.99 8.2 


3.28 
pte cee t tne .68 
$11.96 
1.50 
1 27 
W ool 
$0 .360 
0.416 
0.056 
ci 78.5 
Tee 7.9 
87.9 
arent ete 9.4 








skeptical, and I said “These men paid 
off $3.49 a head on the indebtedness, 
for these items of 99c for loss and 
gtc for depreciation are cash items. 
Your banker takes those and keeps 
them for you.” I said further, “Did 
you buy any young ewes for replace- 
ment this last fall?’ He said “Yes, I 
culled out my broken-mouthed ewes 
and bought some young ewes to make 
up my herd.” I said “Did you pay 
cash for those ewes?” He replied, 
“No, I borrowed the money at the bank 
and signed notes for them.” I said 
“Then, to put yourself where you were 
the year before, you really did not 
make $3.10 a head, did you?” And he 
allowed as how he saw the point that 
he did not make as much as he thought 
he did. 
Tariff Basis of Sheepman’s Profits 
Now, there is one other matter upon 
which I want to touch: this matter of 
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the tariff on wool, and the connection 
between it and the collection of these 
cost of production data. 

The very foundation upon which all 
your present capital investment values 
are built, the support which keeps them 
from sudden depreciation, to say noth- 
ing of the condition that enables a 
good sheepman under present opera- 
tion to make a profit at all, is your 
tariff of 31c per clean pound. 

Now, suppose this tariff rate were 
lowered so that your wool sold for 
15c to 18c a pound, your lamb would 
naturally get a proportionate cut, your 
$14 ewe would be worth suddenly 
about $7. In what direction would you 
by smaller operation expense be able 
to offset this? You might be able to 
get your herders, say in Idaho for $45 
a month instead of the present $75 to 
$go0 a month, but I doubt it. The com- 
petition of labor from other sources 
would leave the Idaho sheepmen al- 
most unable to get men at that rate. 
The Idaho sheepman might get his 
hay for $4 instead of $8, but that in 
turn would strike deeply at the welfare 
of the community in which the hay 
was raised for the ranchers expense 
is not going to lessen with the wool 
tariff. [| know from actual experience 
that I cannot raise hay for anywhere 
near $4 a ton on my own place. It 
is patent that the grocerymen are not 
going to lower the price of their sup- 
plies, just to enable the sheepmen to 
compete with others who buy their 
goods. Your Forest Reserve fees are 
being increased, not lowered. State 
and municipal taxes will not auto- 
matically lower themselves just be- 
cause wool sells at half price. So all 
around this matter of a protective 
tariff on wool is a serious matter with 
you. 

Must Justify Their Prosperity 

Now, the tariff on wool is not al- 
ways going to stay put of its own ac- 
cord, and it behooves the sheepmen of 
the West not to fall into a pleasant 
lullaby of assurance that all is well. 

The next time this matter of the 
tariff on wool comes up, you are not 
going to have a disrupted, bankrupt, 
disheartened condition of your busi- 
ness to plead for you as in 1921. The 
general public has the idea that you 
have been making enormous profits the 
last few years of relatively good times, 
profits made at the expense of the bal- 
ance of the American people. It will 
not make any difference before what 
agency this matter comes, unless you 
have the facts to show and can show 
that you have during the last few 
years, in spite of apparent high prices 
for your wool and your lambs, that 
you have been making only a reason- 
able return on your investment. Your 
case before that agency is apt to be 
weighed and found wanting. In the 
next instance, your arguments must 
come from the head and not from the 
heart. 

But by dint of  perseverence, 
cajolery, a slow building up of con- 
fidence and interest in the work, we 
have reached the point where most of 
the Idaho sheepmen have heard of it 
anyway, and quite a large number par- 
ticipate in furnishing the data 
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Wool Goods Census 


General Decline in Value of Prod- 
uct of 10% Is Shown 

WasuincTon, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, 
according to data collected at the bi- 
ennial census of manufactures taken 
in 1926, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of 
woolen goods and worsted goods re- 
ported, for 1925, products valued at 
$957,790,338, a decrease of 9.9% as 
compared with $1,062,558,438 for 
1923, the last preceding census year. 

The total for 1925 is made up as 
follows: Woven goods, 579,788,935 
square yards valued at $673,569,023; 
yarns for sale, 150,999,907 pounds, 
valued at $210,692,105; miscellaneous 
products valued at $73,529,210. Of 
the total for woven goods, 304,683,747 
square yards, valued at $308,124,413. 
were produced in woolen mills, and 





275,105,188 square yards, valued at 
$365,444,610, in worsted mills. 

As compared with 1923 woven 
woolens decreased 11% in weight, 4% 
in yardage and 4% in value; woven 
worsteds decreased 13% in weight, 
11'%4% in yardage and 20% in value. 
Upholstery goods increased 9,537,628 
square yards in 1923 valued at $2r1,- 
485,547 to 17,162,099 square 
valued at $34,114,101 in 1925, show- 
ing the influence of closed automobile 
upholstery demand. Of yarns for 
sale woolen yarns compared with 1923 
declined 9% in weight but gained 
5%4% in value, while worsted yarns 
declined 27% in weight and 25% in 
value. Mixture yarns showed consid- 
(Continued on page 125) 
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Rayon Underwear Gains 45 % 





Sales in 1926 Increased That Much Over 1925—An Analytical 
Study of the Underwear Market 


GAIN of 45% in sales in 1926 

placed women’s rayon under- 
wear slightly, ahead of both silk and 
cotton women’s underwear in the rela- 
tive value of sales in retail stores last 
year. Rayon underwear accounted 
for 36% of the retail sales, silk un- 
derwear 33% and cotton underwear 
31%. Woolen underwear in 
women’s departments were a com- 
paratively small factor and are not 
included in these estimates. 

These figures, with a wealth of 
other interesting data on women’s un- 
derwear distribution at retail, were 
presented at a meeting of merchandise 
men and_ buyers of last 
week at the headquarters of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. They are the result of a compre 


sales 


Thursday 


hensive study conducted in many parts 
of the United States under the 
auspices of the association by Alexis 
Sommaripa, associate in research. 

\ total of 700 reports secured from 
550 stores in 120 cities and 24 States 
forms the basis of the complete sur- 
vey. The 
smallest 


i stores range size from 
the to the largest and are 
located in communities of every size. 
The reports 
sentative of 
popular price 

One of the 


In 


are thoroughly repre- 


exclusive, medium and 
stores. 

most important develop- 
ments of the study which was placed 
the meeting of 


managers and_ buyers, 


before merchandise 


was a chart 


WOMEN'S UNDERWEAR 


Subdivision by Oifferent 
items 


Materiais 


of Retai/ Sa/es of Variovs 
in 1926 
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NIGHT GOWNS 


Depar ments 
located in 


ae 


Chart No. 1 


showing the trend of sales of 


rayon, 
silk and cotton underwear in 1926. 
Kstimates based on the reports re- 


ceived from 550 stores indicated the 
following increases and decreases in 


sales: 
Sales of rayon underwear in 
creased 459% over 1925. 
Sales of silk underwear increased 
8% over 1925. 


Sales of 


clined 33% 


underwear de- 


from 1925. 


cotton 


Che complete report, which will be 
distributed to members of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion about April 1, will contain com 
prehensive statistical data and illumi- 


the 


nating charts on the following points 


Relative value of sales of women’s 
silk, rayon cotton 


and underwear ; 
proportion of different undergarments 
in each class of material to total sales 


ot ot that 
parison of value of 


garments 

the 
retail 
various materials; a 
ot 


material ; 
and 
of underwear 


com 
1920 


1925 


sales at in the 


ot 
various kinds of underweat 


torecast sales 
cover 
ing a six months period; a comparison 
ot to ; 


rayon and silk underwear ; 


returns due complaints for 


consensus 


opinions of store buyers regarding 
wearing qualities, style appeal and 
desirable improvements of the ditferent 
tvpes of merchandise, and other im 


portant information. 
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Chart No. 1, which is representative 
of the data which will appear in the 
complete report, answers the follow- 
ing questions, using the figures and 
experiences gathered in the survey as 
a basis: 


(a) What is the relative impor- 
tance of women’s rayon, cotton and 
silk underwear sold in this country 
by retail stores in 1926? 

(b) What proportion of under- 
wear sold was of knit materials as 
compared with woven construction ? 

(c) Is there a difference these 
proportions in the various sections 
of the country? (For the purpose 
of the study the country was di- 
vided into an eastern, west and 
southern section.) 

Chart No. 1 
Chart No. 1 gives the 1 ving 
answers to these questions : 

(a) The value of womet der- 
wear made of rayon was ghtly 
larger than the value of un- 
derwear and silk underwear. Each 
of these materials accounted ap- 
proximately one-third of t iles 
in 1926. (Rayon 30%, silk 33%, 
and cotton 31%.) 

(b) Woven underweat s less 
sales in dollars to retail s than 
underwear of knitted fab: Of 
the rayon, silk and cotton under- 
wear sold, 43% was woven 
material; 57% was of knitted 
material. Woven constructions in 
rayon are a very small percentage 
as compared with knitted lks, 
however, woven constructions are 
twice as important as knitted. In 
cottons, woven construct! ire 


WOMEN'S UNDERWEAR 


Relative valve of sales of Aayon, 
Cotton and Silk Undarwear in /926. 


ANIT UNoERWwEAR [__] 


| 
| Combined figures for Kut and Musiin 


woven vnogRweAR TB 


Departments 


According to lecation of Reta:l Sores 


£AST 
100% 


wesrT 
100% 


COTTON 


ANIT 


Wovaenv 


SOUTH 
1007, 








@ VS. Except Pacific Coast and Mountain States 


Reports 


combined with 


Chart 


from 500 Knit and Underwear 





Departments 


121 reperts from Muslin Underwear Departments 


No. 2 
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0% more important than knitted. 

) There apparently is a similar- 
ity im the products carried in the 
eastern and western sections of the 


There seems to be a varia 


‘ \ 
ti from this standard in goods 
f red in the South, the latter sell- 
ing a smaller proportion of rayon 
lerwear and a larger proportion 
en cottons and woven silk 
The figures in Chart No. 1 are 
based n estimates of store buvers 
secured by personal interviews. The 
sale t ravon, cotton and silk under 
weal f the knit and muslin undet 
weal partments of department stores 
were nsidered as 100% disregard 
ing the ile oft underwear made ot 
wool mlv underwear of which rayon 
constitiite the major volume ot raw 
mate \ considered as “rayon.” 
Considerable underwear with ravon 
“stripings” is therefore included in 
“cotton” in this report 
\ ndicated in the chart. the pel 
centage ot ravon knit and woven, 
cotton knit and woven and silk knit 
and ven, 1f added together repre 
sent o% of the value of sales of 
wome! underwear of these materials 
In 1926 in each section 
Sill knit represents glove — silk, 
milanese, etc silk woven includes 
crepe-de-chine, radium, voile, etc 
cotton woven includes muslin, cotton 
crepe. et 


Chart No. 2 indicates the relative 


popularity of different materials of 


Union, S. C 


Section ot Southern 


G PINNERS' 
Pextile Association discussed at 
meeting on March 23 many possible 
causes of defective varn and practices 
now in vogue for cleaning various 
parts of spinning frames. Carl R 
Harris, of Inman (S. C.) Mills, chair 
man of the section, presided ably. 
cockled varn received 
special attention 


Causes of 
Speakers said that 
cockles were formed between front 
and middle rolls when a long fiber 
was caught by the former before be- 
ing released by the latter. Long draft 
spinning obviated cockling, according 
to speakers. 

cussion of cockled yarn, a test made 
by Oliver Murphy of West Point 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., was cited as 
authority for the statement that inch 
cotton 


In connection with dis 


from various parts of the belt 
showed this season variations of from 
15 to 62% in the number of fibers 
it contained which were actually one 
inch Jong With such variation in 
staple length, the question as to how 
to set tolls so as to avoid cockles re 
mained unanswered 

Philip Wentworth of National Ring 
Traveler Co., read a paper in which 
he discussed new: developments in 
mManutacturing ring travelers which he 
said had 1 


been neglected for half cen- 


tury. Mr. W entworth described a new 


« > ae sean e ‘ 7 . 
base naterial for manufacturing 
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which various items of women’s un- 
derwear are manufactured. It shows, 
for example, that in nightgowns silk 
leads in popularity with cotton a close 
Sales of slips made of silk 
are slightly larger than sales of those 


econd 


made of ravon, while cotton falls be 
Cotton, 
however, holds supremacy in the field 
of union suits. Rayon captures about 
half the sales of bloomers and vests, 


hind the other materials. 


the balance of these two items being 
divided between silk and cotton. 

lhe study throws interesting light 
on the proposition of returns due to 
complaints on rayon and silk mate 


als Mi 


the problem of returns in underwear 


rT! 


Sommaripa reports that 
departments of retail stores is not so 
serious as it is in many other depart 
ments. The returns of silk underwear 


average only about 1/5 of 1° 


co, while 
in rayon they amount to 4 of 1%. 
This compares very favorably, it is 
said, with returns for some other tex- 
tiles handled by retail stores, which 
often run considerably above 1% 
Chart No. 2 has been prepared with 
statistical method and 
sources of information as Chart No. 1. 
It represents a combination of the 
data for the East, West and South and 


includes the data for the knit and 


the same 


muslin underwear Jepartments, as 


well as data from stores having only 
women’s 


one department carrying 


underwear. 


Discusses Causes for Yarn Defects 


Spinners’ Section of S. T. A. Considered Cockled Yarn and Too 
Heavy Production from Cards 





travelers which was so uniform as to 
be tree from hard and soft places 
when drawn into wire. 

Professor Eaton of the Textile De 
partment of Clemson College invited 
mills to use its testing laboratory free 
of charge for making primary tests or 
checking tests 

\fter luncheon report was read on 
a test made by George F. Brietz of 
Selma, N. C., to determine the effect 
on breaking strength of yarn, amount 
of spinning waste, and number of 
ends down on spinning frames by 
carding 16, 12 and eight pounds of 
The test 
showed remarkable increase in break- 


cotton per card per hour. 


ing strength, and decided decrease in 
spinning waste and ends down, when 
only eight pounds per hour were run 
through a card as compared to 16 
pounds. The test was commended to 
the meeting as a good piece of re 
search work, and condemning by its 
results the practice of trying to get 


heavy production from cards. 


Whittall Employes Clubs to 
Give Show 

The second annual minstrel show 
and dance of the three mutual aid or 
ganizations connected with the M. J. 
\Vhittall Associates, Worcester, Mass., 
will be held in Mechanics hall, that 
city, on April 20 
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Comments on Sledded Cotton 


By F. Gordon Cobb 


NASMUCH as my article “Is 

Sledded Cotton a New Menace to 
Cotton Mills?” was not thoroughly 
understood by some of the people who 
read it, as shown by some of the let- 
ters which I have received, I wish to 
take this method of clearing the minds 


bagging and let it go in with his mix- 
ing of cotton. 

Now, not only does sledded cotton 
require more beating to remove the 
trash than does the same grade of 
cotton gathered in the regular way, 
but due to this excess beating or clean 


The attached article by F. Gordon Cobb, president of 
The Arkwrights, Inc., represents supplementary comment to the 


address he delivered before the meeting of that organization 


on Feb. 23. 


of those who did not seem to 
thoroughly understand it. 

Some seemed to think that sledded 
cotton contained an excessive amount 
ot trash. This is true, it does con- 
tain quite an excessive amount of 
trash but with the improved opening 
and cleaning machines we are able 


F. Gordon Cobb 


to eliminate most of this trash and 
make a fairly clean piece of goods 
out of trashy western cotton. 


The real thought, however, con- 
nected with sledded cotton is that in 
gathering this cotton by sleds it 
gathers up stalks and bolls; also in 
pulling bolls off the stalk oftentimes 
the bark of the stalk will skin off in 
long strips, and these long strips of 
bark from the cotton stalk cannot be 
taken out or separated from the 
ginned or lint cotton. 

Che bark of the cotton stalk is com- 
posed of two layers as is the skin 
of a person. The bark or outer layer 
can be pulverized through the beaiing 
processes and the majority of this 
outer layer will come out in waste by 
the time the cotton leaves the cards. 

The inner layer, however, is a mass 
of long, slick, 
as sisal or jute and we have no ma- 
chine whatever that will take these 
long fibers from the cotton, and most 


strong fiber as strong 


any mill man knows what will hap- 


pen if he should tear up his cotton 








ing process the cotton fibers of sledded 
cotton are much weaker than are tie 
fibers of cotton of the same grade 
gathered in the regular way. 

As stated above, the long, strong, 
slick fibers of the inner layer of the 
bark which is found in sledded cot- 
ton cannot be removed by the gins, 
neither can it be removed by hori- 
zontal or vertical openers nor by any 
of the preparatory machinery; conse- 
quently these long fibers go through 
all the processes until it reaches the 
spinning frame where it will not draw 
like fibers of cotton, and there it 
knocks the end down. 

A number of tests on sledded cct- 
ton have shown that 30 to 40% of the 
ends down were caused by the iong, 
strong fiber of the inner layer of the 
bark which is present in the sledded 
cotton 

Very likely this method of gather- 
ing cotton is in the West to stay, and 
will soon be in the South, inasmuch 
as it means a saving to the farmer of 
$3.00 to $15.00 per bale, depending 
on price of cotton. 

With the scarcity and high wages 
demanded by cotton pickers and when 
a bale of cotton can be sledded for 
about $2.50 (as reported from the 
West) you cannot blame a farmer for 
sledding cotton. Therefore, mills must 
meet the new conditions and as 
sledded cotton brings up a problem we 
have never had in cotton before, many 
mills are running the cotton not 
knowing what it is costing them. 

Our research work has shown that 
a mill will have more ends down when 
running sledded cotton than it will 
have when running the same grade of 
picked cotton; therefore, the sledded 
cotton is not worth as much to a mill 
as picked cotton. 

This is the information we wished 
to get to the mill presidents and trea- 
surers who buy cotton. 


Stetson Quarter Century Club 
Meets 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Their service 
to the John B. Stetson Co., Philadel- 
phia, totaling 15,000 vears, 569 mem- 
bers of the Stetson Quarter Century 
Club held their eighth annual banquet 
last week in the Stetson Auditorium 
Mr. Cummings, president, stated the 
success of the corporation was the 
result of exceptional loyalty of the 
employes 
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We Believe 
Im the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





The “New Uses” Program 

F all the lines of endeavor visualized as 

potential parts of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute’s program, probably none makes a 
more practical appeal than does the develop- 
ment of new uses for cotton. Here is 
a concrete study, the effective prosecution of 
which should produce prompt results. Such 
an effort is particularly important today to 
both the cotton farmer and manufacturer— 
because a record-breaking crop on one hand 
and an excess of equipment on the other make 
the finding of new outlets essential. 

However, even though such a program 
promises quick results, its development can- 
not be undertaken in a casual or hasty manner. 
Merchandising experience has established the 
fundamental principle that all the publicity in 
the world will not create a permanent place 
for an inferior product or one not suited to 
the use for which it is recommended. If 
cotton is to be utilized in new fields, the benefit 
of such use to the ultimate consumer must be 
established beyond question. 

That the importance of this activity is now 
generally appreciated, is indicated by the fact 
that in addition to the program of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, investigations are to be con- 
ducted by both the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce. Each of 
these departments has an appropriation of 
$25,000 for the work, and each has a definite 
field of study—the former as to new cotton 
uses on the farm and the latter as to new uses 
in industry. 

However, duplication of effort might easily 
result and, therefore, it was quite logical that 
representatives of the three organizations 
should meet in conference and discuss the 
angles which each propose to follow. Through 
this contact a definite agreement has been 
reached as to allocation of the different phases 
of the investigation; and arrangements have 
been made for further exchange of ideas as 
the work progresses. 


It should be emphasized, however, that 
The Cotton-Textile Institute has assumed— 
and will continue to assume—active leader- 
ship in the development. Officials of the two 
governmental departments have expressed 
their urgent desire that this be the case. The 
Institute is the recognized organization of 
cotton manufacturers for economic research ; 
it is under the leadership of a man who 
approaches the undertakings with an abso- 
lutely open mind; and it has available ample 
funds for their successful prosecution. 

The departments, on the other hand, have a 
wealth of contacts and an asset of research 
personnel and equipment which can be utilized 
to good advantage. 


Through the careful correlation of all these 
facilities, the “new uses” program being devel- 
oped by Walker D. Hines and his associates in 
the Institute should prove to be one of the 
most important and resultful of its activities. 





New York Proves Massachusetts 
Wrong 

Hl New York Assembly has passed a 

48-hour bill for women and_ children 
which has provisions allowing overtime work 
under certain conditions up to 10 hours a day 
and 54 hours a week and that is even more 
liberal for manufacturers than the proposed 
amendment to the Massachusetts 48-hour law 
that was overwhelmingly defeated last week. 
The New York bill now goes to Governor 
Smith and presumably will receive his signa- 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Ginning report issued 
last Monday was timely in checking up a 
slack market. Easier prices of previous 
week disappeared. Ginghams for fall are 
being shown, subject to price naming 
later. The figures, however, will not be 
above those now current. Yarns quiet. 

Wool Markets: American Woolen Co. 
opened women’s wear for fall. Line 
strong in new developments. Plaid faced 
chinchillas featured; also contrast back 
fancy coatings. Suede fabrics, velours, 
petit-tip pile sheens, etc., in many varieties. 
Venise priced at $4.62%. General market 
quiet. Slight gains in men’s wear as buy- 
ers digest fall showing. Better demand 
for men’s wear worsted yarns in prospect; 
yarns spotty. 


outerwear 

Knit Goods Markets: Underwear has 
fallen into a slack period. Prospect shows 
necessity for keeping constant pressure on 





buyer to gain orders. Buyers otherwise 
will lag and not order ahead. Better de- 
mand evident in hosiery field. Rayon 
goods strengthen with advance in that fiber. 
Full-fashioned output readily absorbed. 

Silk Markets: Moderately large quanti- 
ties of goods are moving with accent on 
georgettes, prints, crepe-de-chines, and flat 
crepes. Complaint on the part of manufac- 
turers grows and additional mills plan 
curtailment. Prices are stumbling block 
and stocks prevent any move upward to a 
satisfactory basis. Converters plan sheer 
prints for summer season. Raw silk easy. 








ture; if it does New York will have the unique 
distinction of being the first industrial State 
to adopt a 48-hour law for women and children 
since Massachusetts led the way with such 
legislation in 1919, at which time labor leaders 
and social reformers predicted confidently that 
it would be so quickly followed by other States 
as to act as no competitive handicap for the 
industries of Massachusetts. 

At nearly every session since then of the 
legislatures of other northern, and of some 
southern States, efforts have been made to 
pass similar altruistic laws. In New Hampshire 
this year a 48-hour bill got no further than a 
committee hearing and its proponents were 
given “leave to withdraw.”’ Somewhat similar 
bills have just been rejected by the Connecticut 
House of Representatives. And it is now more 
than eight years since the Massachusetts’ “up- 
holders of exploded economic fallacies and 
utopian believers in the cult of leisure” pre- 


dicted that other States would follow their 
progressive (?) action so rapidly that indus- 
tries thus discriminated against would not 
suffer. 

But does the demonstrated falsity of their 
promise to suffering industries and the demon- 
strated loss and prostration of a large portion 
of these industries cause the Massachusetts’ 
“believers in the cult of leisure” to admit their 
error? They do not, even to the extent follow- 
ing the result of the more mature survey of 
the whole subject which is involved in the law 
just passed by the New York Assembly, and 
which differed in no essential from the 
amended 48-hour law which was turned down 
by the Massachusetts Committee on Labor and 
Industries. 

te 

Closer Selling of Women’s Wear 
NE of the most important subjects for 
compiaint on the part of textile sellers 
is that the wholesaler in the pursuit of his 
hand-to-mouth policy does not furnish the 
fabric manufacturer with a proper basis on 
which to operate his plant efficiently or profit- 
ably. It is unusual, to say the least, to hear 
any one connected with the selling end take 
the opposite viewpoint. But there are those 
connected with the marketing of women’s 
wear to the cloak and suit trade who claim 
it would be more salutary and more beneficial 
to buyer and seller alike if through coopera- 
tion the selling agent could offer his product 

more closely to the period of consumption, 

This argument is based upon the belief 
that the cutter, pressed to buy for the distant 
future, lays himself open not only to unnec- 
essary competition, but also has no assurance 
that the purchases he has made will be in 
demand by the time they are converted into 
garments and offered to the retail trade. By 
relieving the wholesaler and the retailer of a 
degree of uncertainty it is argued that benefits 
will accrue to the original manufacturer. The 
latter, it is further claimed, will benefit by 
dealing with the cutter closer to the time of 
his actual needs, because the buyer will appre- 
ciate that on such a basis the accumulation 
of stocks in first hands is unlikely and that 
he cannot expect to buy at bargain prices. 

It is further urged that this method of 
operation will go far to eliminate the long 
discounts and the rebates which are features 
of trading in the women’s wear market to- 
day. Such elimination will produce greater 
certainty on the part of the buyer who to-day 
does not know the basis on which his com- 
petitor owns merchandise, due to the treat- 
ment the latter may receive consequent upon 
bulk purchases. This means that the aver- 
age cloak and suit manufacturer is constantly 
pressing for a lower price in order to be 
assured that he is in the favored customer 
class. 

This may all sound rather theoretical, but 
instances are known where such a procedure 
has worked out to the mutual advantage of 
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the buyer and the seller. The general appli- 
cation of the principle cannot be determined, 
however, as long as important factors con- 
tinue to canvass the trade for bulk orders 
for distant delivery. Might it not be worth 
while for the trade in general to experiment 
with this suggested method of closer selling 
to the cutting up trade? Current methods 
have resulted in losses to both manufacturer 
and seller, and for their elimination some 
must be found if both are to stay in 
business. 


remedy 


*x* * * 


Should Admit Japan 
I lis hardly conceivable that the European 
cotton exchanges and associations, which 
are parties to the agreement on international 
standards for American cotton, will persist in 
their refusal to allow Japan to join this con- 
ference after Japan’s formal application has 
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been submitted to them officially through the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Present 
opposition to Japan’s entrance to these biennial 
conferences rests wholly upon the fact that 
the foreign fifty per cent voting power would 
have to be divided between present participants 
and Japan, but as to why there should be any 
legitimate opposition to such division of vot- 
ing power is difficult to understand for Japan’s 
position as a consumer of American cotton 
is no different from other foreign countries. 

It is significant that there is no open opposi- 
tion to Japan’s entrance into the cotton stand- 
ards conference upon the basis of lack of im- 
portance as a cotton spinning country, and 
particularly as a consumer of American cotton. 
Undoubtedly it is well understood abroad that, 
although Japan stands sixth among foreign cot- 
ton spinning countries in the number of 
spindles in place, having a little less than 
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6,000,000, it stands second to Great Britain in 
active spindle hours owing to night and day 
operation, and second to Great Britain in the 
amount of all kinds of cotton consumed. Ow- 
ing to its large increase in takings of American 
cotton this season it is not unlikely that it is 
about to become the second largest consume: 
of such cotton among foreign countries. 

This being the status of Japan as a cotton 
spinning country and as a consumer of Ameri 
can cotton, and assuming that the Japanese 
cotton associations are prepared to participate 
in the agreement on international standards for 
American cotton upon the same terms as repre- 
sentatives of other foreign cotton exchanges 
and associations, it confidently may be expected 
that present foreign parties to the agreement 
will have no alternative but to make room for 
Japan in voting power, even though this might 
endanger the en bloc system of voting. 





Silk Assn. Elects 


Annual Meeting Selects H. Schnie- 
wind Jr. as President 

H. Schniewind, Jr., president of 
the Susquehanna Silk Mills, was 
elected president of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., succeeding 
George A. Post, president of Post & 
Sheldon Corp., 


1 
or the 


at the annual meeting 
association held Wednesday 
afternoon at its headquarters in New 
York. 

Mr. Schniewind was vice-president 
of the Silk Association from 1910 to 
1920 and was on the board of man- 
agers from 1908 to 1923 and was 
again elected to the board in 1924. 

The three vice presidents of the as 
sociation were returned to office at 
Wednesday's election, namely, E. J. 
Stehli Silks 


Schwarzenbach, 


Stehli, president of 
Robert ] | 

president of Schwarzenbach, Huber & 

Co., and Albert Forsch, of Pelgram & 

Mever hese three vice-presidents, 

| 


Cor] 


together with Mr. Schniewind consti 
tute four of the five members of the 
executive committee, the fifth member 
being H. Morton Merriman, who was 
reelected. 

Eight members of the board ot 
managers were elected: Albert Forsch, 
Thomas B. Hill, of C. kK. Eagle & 
Co., Inc.; C. Muller, of Sulzer, Ru 
dolph & Co., Inc.; Lionel F. Straus, 
of E. A. Straus & Co.; H. Schnie 
wind, Jr., E. J. Stehli, A D. Walker, 
and M. K. Yorks, of 
Silk Co. 


Bloomsburg 


Recommendations for candidates 
for the board were made by a com- 
mittee consisting of B. Edmund 
David, Marcus’ Frieder, William 
Hand, W. W. Metcalf and H. F. 


Scudamore. 

\ resolution was passed by the 
board recommending that all Japanese 
raw silk transactions in this country 
on and after July 1, be made on a 
conditioned weight basis. This date is 
the same as that on which the new 
silk law goes into effect in Japan 
making conditioned weight the basis 
of transactions there 

With President George A. Post 


presiding, a review of association 


progress over the last year was pre- 
sented by Secretary Ramsay Peug- 
net, covering the work of the service 
bureaus, and new developments among 
the divisions. 

Reports of trade conditions written 
by representatives of the several di- 
visions of the industry, were dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Raw Silk, R. Fugita; Commission 
Throwing, H. S. Park; Sewing Silk 
and Twists, L. B. Gardiner; Staple 
Broad Silks, Thomas B. Hill; Fancy 
Silks, E. Irving Hanson; Ribbons, 
\ndrew Kane; Knit Goods, Glove 
Silks, Benjamin Van Raalte; Skein 
Silk Dyeing, B. J. Lanza; Dyestuffs, 
H. A. Metz; Silk Printing, W. H. 
Scott; Piece Dyeing and Finishing, 
\lbert Blum; Machinery, Alfred Su- 
ter; Factors and Commission Houses, 
I. Edwin Goldwasser; Woven Labels, 
A. L. Kahn; Hosiery, S. E. Summer- 
field; Spun Silk, L. P. Frieder; Vel- 
vets, Clarence A. Wimpfheimer; Tie 
Silks, Carl Schoen; Thrown Silks, 
Frank F. Pels; Rayon, S. A. Salvage; 
Conditioning, D. E. Douty. 

Following the adjournment of the 
annual meeting, the new board of 
managers convened for the election of 
officers, including the president, three 
vice-presidents and a fifth member of 
the executive committee. Reports of 
Committee on Commission Throwing 
Rules, and the Committee on Specifi- 
cations Covering Domestic Raw Silk 
Waste were also presented at that 
time and approved. 


Second-Hand Machinery Rumor 
Refuted by Hemphill 


PawtuckeT, R. IL, Mar. 23.— 
Hemphill Co., manufacturers of 
seamless machinery, today 
denied emphatically that it has now, 
or ever has had, any interest in any 
way, shape or form in any concern 
dealing in second-hand machinery. 

The rumor has been persistent for 
some time past that the Hemphill Co. 
second-hand machinery 
dealers or other means of trading in 
old or used “Banner” machines, and 
the Hemphill Co. wishes it definitely 
known that it has no such connection. 

“The business of the Hemphill 
Co.,” President John Lawson states, 
“is to manufacture up-to-date ma- 
chinery, and the company urges cau 
tion and care on the part of hosiery 
manufacturers contemplating the pur- 
chase of old or used hosiery machines. 
The types of which are 
strongly in demand at this time are 
made much better and more profitably 
on new equipment.” 


hosiery 


was using 


hosiery 


Cotton Crop Reporting Sched- 
ule for 1927 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Crop Re- 
porting Board has announced that a 
report will be issued on July 9 showing 
the acreage of cotton in cultivation 
as of July 1. Cotton crop reports on 
Sept. 8 and Dec. 8 will include esti- 
mates of acreage abandoned since 
July 1. Cotton reports on July 6, Sept. 
23 and Oct. 25 will be eliminated from 





1927. 


National Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 
Convention, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, April 6, 1927. ; 
Blackstone Valley Mills Association, Third Textile Exhibition, Village 


Hall, Northbridge, Mass., April 7-9. 


American Chemical Society, Spring 


1927. 


Weavers’ Division, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Spartanburg, 


S. C., April 20, 1927. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


N. J., May 12-14, 1927. 


Master Mechanics’ Division, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, 


Greenville, S. C., May 18, 1927. 


National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York, July 18-23, 1927. 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 4-8, 


Meeting, Richmond, Va., April 11-15, 








the previously announced schedule in 
accordance with the new cotton sta- 
tistics law enacted in the last session 
of Congress. Under the new law cot- 
ton crop and condition reports will be 
issued on the eighth day of the month 
from August to December, inclusive, 
as of the first of the month. 


Gosnold Fabric Exhibit 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Silk and 
rayon-filled goods feature the exhibit 
of the Gosnold Mills displayed in the 
First National Bank of this city. A 
revolving manikin displays a frock 
made of a tub silk pattern woven at 
the Gosnold, and around it are 
samples of fine crepe de chines, crepe 
georgettes, moire silks and tub silks 
on which the mill is reported operat- 
ing its looms at capacity. These 
cloths have fillings of real silk. 
Rayon fabrics are shown in smart 
dress patterns, in brassiere cloths, por- 
tieres, upholstery and linings for high 
grade wraps and coats. In the all- 
cottons, fancy Jacquard shirtings and 
skirtings are displayed. 


N. Y. State 48-Hour Bill Goes 


to Governor 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Mastick 
Shonk 48-hour bill has been passed 
by both houses of the New York State 
Legislature and has gone to Governor 
Smith for his approval. 

Under the terms of the bill, the 
labor of women and children in 
industry would be limited to 48 
hours a week with exceptions, per- 
mitting longer hours when employes 
are granted a half holiday in addition 
to the regular one day of rest in seven, 
and making provision for overtime 
work during rush seasons. 





Silk Culture in North Carolina 

Rosesnoro, N. C.—The North Caro- 
lina Silk Culture Association has been 
organized here with the following of- 
ficers: Dr. O. E. Underwood, chair- 
man; W. J. Jones, business manager ; 
Mrs. W. J. Jones, secretary and treas- 
urer; Dr. W. L. Payne, of Berlin, 
superintendent, and A. J. Abner, at- 
torney. The base of silk culture will 
be moved from Roseboro to Salems- 
burg. 
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Honor N. T. Folwell 


Splendid Tribute Paid on 80th 
Birthday 


Three hundred representative busi- 
ness men of Philadelphia united in a 
— to Nathan T. Folwell, Folwell 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Mon- 
Mar. 21, at the Manufacturers’ 
The occasion was Mr. Folwell’s 
birthday, and the testimonial 
dinner tendered him was marked by 
the attendance of leading textile 
manufacturers, bankers, and men 
prominent in every industry. It was 
peculiarly fitting that the event should 
be celebrated at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, where as its president at the 
time, Mr. Folwell had played such a 
leading part in the reorganization of 
this well-known club and the erection 
of its magnificent building which is 
regarded as one of the finest in the 
world. 

A reception to Mr. Folwell pre- 
ceded the dinner in the library of the 
clubhouse. Thos. F. Armstrong, 
president of the club, acted as toast- 
master and after a brief tribute to the 
guest of the evening introduced 
Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick who 
spoke with grateful appreciation of 
the inspiration and usefulness of Mr. 
Folwell’s life and his contribution to 
the development and improvement of 
the citv of Philadelphia, following his 
courageous work of erecting the new 
clubhouse. 

Joseph R. Grundy, Wm. H. Grundy 
Inc., Bristol, Pa., spoke of the 
varied activities of Mr. Folwell in his 
long and honored career as a manu- 
facturer, merchant, banker, as presi- 
dent of a public utility company, and 
other lines. He dwelt upon the many 
and important events in Mr. Folwell’s 
life as evidenced by the development 
and growth of the conviction of the 
important part played by a protective 
tariff in our business and industrial 
life, and the economic phases leading 
up to that period. He spoke of the 
influence which had been wielded by 
the origin of the Manufacturers’ Club 


Bro. 
day, 
Club. 
Soth 


Coi, 


40 vears ago, and the far reaching 
educational work as a result of the 
many discussions and _ conferences 


held in that institution following the 
disastrous Wilson Bill; also of the 
tremendous accomplishments leading 
up to the enactment of the McKinley 
tariff, where Mr. Folwell had again 
proved to be a most helpful and im- 
portant factor in shaping public opin- 
ion, as well as the actual details of 
that law. He declared that Mr. Fol- 
well offered an object lesson and in- 
spiration for those who are to carry 
on the work which he had helped to 
establish. 


A fine personal tribute was paid to 
Mr. Folwell by Dr. E. J. Cattell, 
his usual masterly style in which wit 
and humor were cleverly interspersed 
with deep feeling. 

Chas. J. Webb, Chas. 
Co., Inc., told in his inimitable way 
of many personal experiences with 
“Uncle Nate” as he is affectionately 
called, in the early days. He related 
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Decries Cotton Acreage Reduction 





Egyptian Government's Action Is Feonomically Criminal. States 
Representatives of International Federation 
By Irvin D. Foos 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 

NE of the greatest 
which could come to 
industry is arbitrary 
acreage, in the 


calamities 
the cotton 
reduction of 
opinion of Joseph 





criminal. He asserted that there is a 
market for all the cotton that can be 
grown in Egypt and India and the 


United States 
ducing 


and that the 
countries 


> cotton pro 
taken 


much 


have 


Henry Miller 


Secretary of Agriculture William M. Jardine, addressing delegates to the Interna- 


tional cotton conference held in 
standards. Virtually every country 
relations was represented. 


Wild, who represented the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners at the in 
ternational cotton standards confer 
last week. Mr. Wild had just 
come from Egypt where the new law 
of Dec. 8, 
1928 


ence 


acreage in 
hird of 
the tillable land. It is estimated that 
a_ strict this law 
would reduce the cotton area in Egypt 
by at least 300,000 acres. The present 
(1926) acreage is 1,854,000, slightly 
less than the permissible one-third, the 
country as a whole considered. 

Mr. Wild regards the Egyptian 
Government’s measure as economically 


1926 reduces 


1927, and 1929 to one-t 


enforcement of 


Washington to 





approve universal cotton 

with which the United States has trade 
more fright than need be because of 
the low price. Their efforts should be 
directed, he said, to improving quality 
rather than restricting quantity. Re 
sponsible for the use of 1500 bales of 
\merican cotton a week, Mr. Wild 

asserted that he could not get the qual- 
itv he could 10 or I5 years ago, and 
that this is forcing the Lancashire 


spinners to use other growth. 

Mr. Wild commented on 
the cotton utilization program under- 
taken in this country. Cotton goes 
into a lot of other things besides cloth, 
he said, and if consumption for other 
uses can be increased, while efforts to 


favorably 





EXPANDING 


COTTON GOODS CONSUMPTION 


How large a volume of cotton goods has been consumed since 
last July is indicated by reports just compiled by The Associa- 


| tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 


In the eight months from July to February, inclusive, more 


than two billion yards of standard cotton textiles have been sold 
by mills reporting to the association. 


These reports cover the 


manufacture and sale of more than 200 different classifications 

| of standard cotton cloths representing a large part of the total 
production of such goods in the United States. 

During this period sales reported to the association exceeded 


| production for the period by 21% 


| 2,140,168,000 yds. 


Production amounted to 


Total sales amounted to 
1.763,074,000 yds. 


Shipments also exceeded production and amounted to 
| 1,876,217,000 yds. 
| The increase in sales since last July was also accompanied by 


| a reduction of 37% in stocks on hand. 


305,245,000 yds. On Feb. 


July 1 


On July 1, stocks totalled 


28, stocks amounted to 192,392,000 yds. 
| a orders increased more than 140% in this period. 
, unfilled orders amounted to 187,837,000 yds. 
of February they were 451,788,000 yds. 


“On 
At the end 
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improve 
ward, 


the quality are for- 
the farmer will get a fair price 
and the spinner will be well satisfied. 

Commenting on the textile situation 
in Europe at present, Mr. Wild said 
that he does not anticipate greatly in- 
consumption of 
demand for 


gC ing 


1 


creased cotton The 


cotton goods has been so 
uncertain that spinners have not been 
ready to Condi- 


commit themselves. 


England, espe 

stated, but the 
Chinese situation must be settled be 
fore those manutacturers can hope to 
move their usual quantity of American 
cotton. 


re healthier in 
in Lancashire, he 


tions 
cially 


situation 
had 
universal 
debate anent per- 
the Japanese mer- 
chants’ and spinners’ organizations un- 
der the — international 
showed unmistakably 


the 
oby ik usly 
on 


Liscussion of 
the ¢ 
place in 
standards 
mitting 


cotton 


on ‘ontinent 


no 
the conference 
but the 
entry of 


agreement 
where the shoe 


pinches. Japan imported more than 
750,000 bales of American cotton last 
year and its purchases this year are 
expected to reach 1,000,000 bales. 
This is the ammunition with which 
Japan is driving European goods out 
of the Oriental markets. Its con- 
sumption of American cotton now 


is greater than that of all except two 
or three of the European signatories 
to the international cotton standards 
agreement. Naturally the United 
Stat recognition for a 


tes desires good 


customer, whereas the European 


countries have no disposition to invite 


into consideration of their affairs a 
menacing competitor on the other side 
ot the world. 

Davenport Hosiery Mills Ac- 


quired by New Company 
CHATTANOOGA Walter 
‘red, president of Davenport Hosiery 
Mills, announced the purchase of the 
Davenport mills by a new Delaware 
corporation financed through the Mer- 
rill-Lynch Co., a New 
house. While no definite figures were 
announced the purchase of the Daven- 
port plants and business is said to in- 
consideration of $2,000,000. 
lhe present management of the Dav- 
enport mills will 
period of years, 
as president. 
will be 


TENN. 


York banking 


volve a 


be continued for a 

Mr. Fred continuing 
He and Mr. Daveriport 
large stockholders in the new 
company. The only change in official 
personnel of the company is the pro- 
motion of E. E. Pickard, formerly 
manager of the silk throwing depart- 
ment, to vice-presidency of the new 
company. 

Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., is 
being incorporated under laws of Del- 
aware with authorized capitalization 
of $1,500,000 authorized 7% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 
125,000 shares of no par common 
stock. One million in preferred stock 
will be issued now, together with 75,- 
ooo shares of common stock, 25,000 
shares being set aside for retiring pre- 
ferred stock on basis of $40 per share. 
Davenport mills were founded in 1920 
and completed the latest addition, a full 
fashioned mill, in 1926. The company 
produces silk hosiery for women in 
circular knit and full-fashioned styles 
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THE PERSONAL 


A. fe Cumnock has been elected pres 
lent of American Spinning Co., Green- 
_ now owned by Florence Mills, 


Forest City, N. C., and D. D. Little, of 


Spartanburg, has been 


ville, S. ( 
made secretary 
and treasurer. The directors elected are 
L. B. Malone, of New York; J. E. Sir- 
rine and H. J. Haynesworth, of Green 
ville; D. D. Little and K. J. Little, of 
Spartanburg Plans for the future of 
Spinning Co. will be 
worked out at a meeting to be 


the American 
held in 
Gree ville \pr 25 

Grosvenor Ely, treasurer of the Ash- 
land Cotton Co., 
City, Conn., tor 


Jewett 
years, has re- 


cotton goods, 
many 
signed that position and has been suc- 
Louis S. Carpenter, agent 
and assistant treasurer of the company. 
Mr. Ely is retiring from active business 
and with his family will spend the next 
year in foreign travel. He was a direc 
tor of the National Association of Cot 
ton Manufacturers 
from 1913 to 1923 and was vice-presi- 
dent in 1914-16. Mr. Carpenter started 
work with the Ashland Cotton Co. about 
13 years ago in the office. He was the 
first president of the Eastern Connecti 


cut Mills 


ceeded by 


almost continuously 


Association 


J. Howell Cummings, president of the 
John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, will 
sail within a few days for an extended 
tour of the west coast of South Amer 
ica He will be accompanied by his 
son, who is assistant secretary of the 
company, and Luis A. Sanjenis, Cuban 
representative of the Stetson Company. 
They will visit Venezuela, Uruguay, 
Peru, Dutch West Indies, Chile, Bolivia, 
Columbia, Ecuador, Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. 


W. N. Wilkins, president of W. N. 
Wilkins Sons & Co., Mayfield, N. Y., re- 
elected mayor of that place at the annual 
election. 


R. Oakley Kennedy has been elected 
vice president of Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Troy, N. Y., to succeed E. Harold 
Cluett, who resigned last week. Howard 
T. Young and John C. Turrell have 
been chosen directors to succeed Albert 
E. Cluett and George I. Miller, re 


signed. 


A. A. Roff, vice president of the Roff 
Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has 
sailed for Europe where he will pass 
several months 


Robert P. Morningstar, of Joseph 
Morningstar & Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of starch products tor the textile mills, 
has joined the staff of the Adams Mfg 
Co., manufaciurers of nettings, buck 
rams and crinolines with mills at Put 
nam and finshing plant at Shelton, 
Conn Mr. Morningstar will take 
charge of export, converting and 
fabrics department Having 
given many years to the study of rayon 
and finishing of textiles, he will continue 
in this field in the development of 
fabrics for the Adams Mig. Co. 


special 


Charles Platt and Sidney Maybaum 
were elected directors of the Century 
Ribbon Mills, Inc., New York, at the 
annual meeting last week to succeed 
Ernest Levy and Felix Pausend, who 
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from the board. Directors 
Herman Levy, Irving 
Levy, Leo Platt, James Hammond and 
Robert V. White. Herman Levy was 
reelected president, and Ernest Levy 
and Leo Platt reelected vice 
presidents. Irving Levy, who has served 
as secretary and treasurer, was elected 
treasurer, and Bernard M. Levy was 


elected secretary. 


are retiring 


rec lected are 


were 


Wm. F. Read, Jr., of Wm F. Read & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, Joseph N. Suss- 
kind, of the Clifton Yarn Mills, Clifton 
Heights, Pa., and William R. Lyman, 
of Wm. Skinner & Sons, Philadelphia, 
are directors of the board of the new 
Colonial Trust Co., 
effected of 
Companies. 


a consolidation just 
Excelsior & Colonial Trust 


Edward Learned, Jr., secretary of 
James & E. H. Wilson, Inc., Pittsfield, 
Mass., now in liquidation, has become 
associated with the Berkshire Woolen Co. 
of that city. Mr. Learned was with the 
Wilson corporation for 20 years as as- 
sistant superintendent and in latter years 
was assistant to Charles H. Wilson, vice 
president and treasurer. 


Herbert S. Woods, assistant treasurer 
of the American Hosiery Co., New 
Britain, Conn., has resigned. He has no 
immediate plans. 


Roland H. Gray will be resident man- 
ager of the new mill which the Con- 
necticut Mills Co. is building at Decatur, 
Ala. Nathaniel B. Greenleaf is to be 
his assistant. 


Ralph L. Chisholm has been appointed 
agent for the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills. 
He comes from the service department 
of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
operated by the same interests, where he 
had been since December, 1925. 


Newton G. Hardie has been promoted 
from production manager to superin- 
tendent of the Oconee Mills Co., West- 
minster, S. C. Mr. Hardie is one of the 
younger South Carolina cotton mill ex- 
ecutives whose friends will be pleased 
to hear of his advancement. 


Harry Bastow, head designer of 
James & E. H. Wilson, Inc., Pittsfield, 
Mass., has associated himself as designer 
and production manager of the Pascoag 


(R. 1.) Woolen Mills. 


Charles W. Becker has taken the posi- 
tion as consulting engineer with the Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
He recently resigned a similar position 
with Stephen Sanford & Sons, of that 
city. 


James L. Hinds is buyer for the 
Philadelphia Insulated Wire Co., Phila- 
delphia, now holding the office formerly 


held by D. E. Miller. 


J. S. McCaughey, superintendent of 
the Eaton Knitting Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, has from a trip to 
Europe. 


returned 


P. L. Wagner has resigned as supet 
intendent ot the Springstein Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 


Richard Gingrich, formerly 
tendent of the Linden 


superin- 
Underwear Co., 


Lititz, Pa., has resigned that position 
and taken a similar one with Iris Knit- 
ting Corp., Pottstown, Pa. 


Dr. L. A. Koeppel, who for the last 
16 years has been one of the leading 
dentists of Kitchener, Ontario, will re- 
tire from that profession to become su- 
perintendent of the La France Textiles 
Industries, Woodstock, Ontario. Dr. 
Koeppel will succeed Frank Johnson, who 
has been superintendent of the Wood- 
plant since it was opened about 
two years ago. Mr. Johnson will be 
transferred to the head office of the La 
France company, in Philadelphia, Pa. 


stock 


Albert Profe has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the New Eng- 
land Co., Rockville, Conn. He has been 
overseer in the dressing department for 
17 years. 


John L. Seaver, who was paymaster 
at the former Hecla Mill of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., has 
been transferred to the Boston office of 
the company. Mr. Seaver will visit his 
daughter in Detroit before assuming 
work again for the company. 


John M. Burnett has taken the posi- 
tion as designer for the Mayo Woolen 
Mills, Millbury, Mass. Mr. Burnett 
comes from Pittsfield, Mass. 


Michael F. Taylor has been made 
overseer of the entire weaving depart- 
ment of the Pawtucket, R. I., plant of 
the Manville Jenckes Co. Mr. Taylor 
was formerly overseer of half of the de- 
partment, and was given the overseership 
of the entire department following the 
recent resignation of Frank Boulette, 
who was overseer of the other half. 


W. T. Combs, for 16 years overseer 
of carding at the New Canebrake Cotton 
Mills, Uniontown, Ala., has resigned. 


T. E. Stevenson is now overseer of 
carding at the New Canebrake Cotton 
Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 


Alexander Tainsh has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the S. N. & 
C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Mr. Tainsh comes from Andover, Mass. 


A. F. Baker, overseer of spinning for 
the L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co., Graham, 
N. C., has resigned and accepted a simi- 
lar position in the Sidney Cotton Mills, 
also of Graham. 


William Ball has taken the position 
as overseer of spinning for the Utica 
Knitting Co., Mill No. 4, Utica, N. Y. 
Mr. Ball comes from Fairhaven, Mass. 


Sam Glent, overseer of spinning for 
the Cannon Mfg. Co., York, S. C., has 
resigned and gone to Oteen, N. C., for 
his health. 


H. E. Starnes, formerly of Rock Hill, 
S. C., is now overseer of spinning at 
the Hopedale Mills of the Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Burlington, N. C. 


Avery Ward has tendered his resigna- 
tion as overseer of carding at the Caro- 
lina Cotton Mills of the L. Banks Holt 
Mig. Co., Graham, N. C. 


James A. Gorham is now overseer of 
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weaving at the Irene 


Mh Ae 


Mills, Gaffney 


Lawton W. Cleveland has accepted 
position as overseer of the dyeing de- 


partment of the Beacon Mig. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. He comes from the 
Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., Three 


Rivers, Mass., where he was a chemist 


E. C. Little has resigned as overseer 
of carding at the Glenn-Lowry plant of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Whitmire, S. C., and accepted a similar 
position in the Ninety Six (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mill. 


John Longden has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of card- 
ing in the plant of the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Yarn Co. 


David Robinson has been promoted 
to the position of overseer of carding 
in the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


T. Bagwell, formerly superintendent 
of the Martel Mills, Inc., Asheville, 
N. C., is now general superintendent of 
the Henrietta Mills, Caroleen and Hen- 
rietta, N. C., and Cherokee Falls, S. C. 


J. D. Pell, manager of the Hillcrest 
Silk Mills, High Point, N. C., and Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Long of High Point, 
were married Feb. 19. 


G. R. Collins, formerly overseer of 
spinning for the Santee Mills, Bam- 
burg, S. C., has taken a similar position 
in Mill No. 5 of the Chadwick Hoskins 
Co., Pineville, N. C. 


Maurice Hendrick, superintendent of 
the Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, has been 
elected by the North Carolina legislature 
a trustee of the N. C. State A. & E 
College, at Raleigh. Mr. Hendrick is a 
graduate of the textile department of the 
college. 


L. C. Kinsey, for the last seven years 
secretary of the Harriet and Henderson 
Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C., has re- 
signed to accept the position of general 
manager of the mill of the Peck Mfg. 
Co., Warrenton, N. C. 


George Stephens, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Shillington Dye & Bleach 
Works, Shillington, Pa., is leaving this 
position to become connected with S. D. 
Bausher & Son, Inc., Hamburg, as man- 
ager of their hosiery dyeing department, 
it being reported the latter concern will 
go into the full-fashioned hosiery dyeing 
field. The position vacated at the Shil- 
lington Dye & Bleach Works will be 
taken by David Stephens. 


Joseph E. Smith, having concluded 
his duties as night overseer at the Ux- 
bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., has 
accepted a position as overseer of finish- 
ing at the Premier Worsted Mills, 
Bridgeton, R. I. 


Stewart Ferrell has resigned as sec- 


ond hand in the spinning department of 
the Eureka Cotton Mill, Chester, S. C. 


W. A. McAbee, second hand in card- 
ing at the Payne Mill, Macon, Ga., has 
resigned. 


Will D. Horton has been promoted 
to the position of second hand in carding 
at the Payne Mill, Macon, Ga. 
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General Business Outlook Takes Favorable Turn 


Employment Data Improves—January Retail Slump Recovered in February—Decline in Building Activity Appears 
More Moderate—New Chart Based on Textile Production and Sales Indicates Probable Recovery 
and Expansion Before Long—Cotton Mill Earnings Gain; Wool Mill Earnings Still Low 


SMALL but appreciable improvement in 
i \ 


the business outlook has taken place during 

the last month. The most notable points 
in this improvement are, first, cessation in the 
decline in employment; second, a recovery in re- 
tail trade; and third, a check to the decline in 
commodity prices. It may also be stated that the 
building situation is a littlke more reassuring as to 
the extent of any probable decline during the next 
six months, as new contracts awarded in Febru- 
ary showed a more than seasonal gain. Further 
irregularity and some recession are to be expected 
during the next few months, but commodity prices 
have now reached a level that is low enough to 
exercise a regulatory effect by causing curtail- 
ment in production and at the same time stimulat- 
ing consumption. 


Important February Gains 

In February, employment in United States 
factories increased a little more than usual for 
the season, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
rising from 89.4% of the 1923 average in Janu- 
ary, to 91% last month. The New York factory 
employment index gained about 1% which is also 
a little more than usual for the season. At the 
same time the average weekly earnings of factory 
laborers increased. 

Retail trade recovered a part of the January 
slump, and though even allowing for the usual 
seasonal ups and downs, the February volume was 
still considerably below December levels, but the 
trend was upward. It is encouraging that the 
recovery was shared by mail order sales. 


A New Textile Barometer 

This month, the Analyst presents for the first 
time a new chart which may be taken as a sort 
of general barometer for the textile industries as 
a whole. The chart represents an attempt to get 
a correct basis for comparing a composite activity 
of textile manufacturers with the sales of tex- 
tile products to consumers. If the bases used in 
preparing the chart are sound, the barometer will 
give us a rough measurement of demand and 
supply conditions. 

The heavy solid line in the chart represents 
the Analyst’s estimate of the trend of the com- 
posite value of the chief textile manufactures. It 
is based on a weighted average of the machinery 
activity in the cotton, wool, and silk industries 
and an allowance is made for the level of textile 
prices. In short, the curve represents the trend 
of the total value of cotton, wool, and silk 
textiles produced from month to month. The 
other curves show the trend of the textile trade 
at wholesale and retail. The wholesale dry goods 
sales, of course, are based on the dollar sales of 
textile products and should be directly comparable 
with our new production curve. The department 
store sales are not entirely representative of tex- 

s, but it is believed that so large a part of 
ese sales are composed of textile products that 
they furnish a useful index of the trend of con- 
mer buying of textiles. 

lt should be noted that the merely seasonal 
hanges have been eliminated from these curves 

so far as possible. In the case of department 

re sales, it has also seemed wise to make an 
allowance for the long-time trend, or normal 
growth. The three indexes are based on their 
respective averages for the five-year period 1922- 








Textile World Analyst 
An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trede sentiment. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 

1. The general business outlook showed 
some improvement in February. 

2. The Analyst’s new Textile Barom- 
eter indicates that the value of the tex- 
tiles produced is low in comparison with 
sales, leading to the conclusion that im- 
provement is probable. A little curtail- 
ment in silk and cotton, however, would 
help materially. 

3. Cotton manufacturers’ earnings 
show gains and cotton mill stocks 
are believed to be near bottom. 
Wool manufacturers’ earnings show 
no improvement. 


26. Thus when they rise above the base line they 
are above the average for that period, and vice 
versa. 


What the New Barometer Shows 


Some of the most significant impressions that 
will occur to one on studying the chart for the 
first time are as follows: 

(1) The fluctuations in the value of textile 
manufactures are much wider than those in the 
sales of textiles at wholesale or retail. This 
leads to periods of over-production, which are 
followed by periods of liquidation that carry the 
production curve below the sales curves.  Inci- 
dentally it will be noted that there have been two 
distinct cycles in the textile industry during the 
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five-year period, one reaching a peak in 1923 and 
the other in 1925. 

(2) In the spring of 1923 there was a large 
value of textile production, the total output of the 
cotton, wool, and silk mills at current prices run 
ning far ahead of the sales to dealers or con 
sumers. 

(3) Again in 1925 there was over-production, 
the value of textiles produced, even at the then 
existing lower price levels, running in excess of 
sales during at least five months of that year. As 
in 1923, this means that lower prices were 
required in order to restore a balance between 
production and consumption. 

(4) After the first quarter of 1926, a sharp 
adjustment in textile prices occurred which 
carried the value of the textile output consider 
ably below the level of the sales curve. 


The Present Position 


The position of the barometer at the latest 
available date merits attention. Jn January, the 
Analyst estimates that the value of the textile 
production during the month reached the lowest 
point since July, 1924. Our more detailed stud- 
ies show that the value of silk manufactures was 
the lowest since December, 1924; that of cotton 
manufactures the lowest since 1921; and that of 
wool manufactures the lowest since September, 
1926. The situation in cotton and silk was chiefly 
due to a large decline in prices during the last 
vear. Such decline as has occurred in the value 
of wool manufactures is almost entirely due to 
the decline in physical production, the price level 
having changed but little 

Making all allowance for the imperfections of 
the data, it may be said that the value of textile 
production is now, and has been for: nearly a 
year, considerably below the level of demand as 
indicated by wholesale and retail sales. 

One must conclude that 1926 was a year simi- 
lar in some respects to 1924 in that an excess of 
production during the preceding year was being 
liquidated. It was different, however, in two 
respects: it was more favorable in that the retail 
and wholesale sales curves held up better and that 
the quantity of textile production was also better 
sustained. It was less favorable in that textile 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Wholesale Dry Good Sales—Adjusted for seasonal vari- 


tion; 192226 Average 


100; (Federal Reserve Board) Dep’t Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal 


variation and trend; (Federal Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufacturers (Esti- 
mated )—Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted for Seasonal 
Variation and price levels. (N. Y. University Bureau of Business Research). 
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OUR mill, like a huge machine, runs 
smoothly as long as each component 
part functions properly. A tie-up or 


breakdown somewhere down the line 
throws your complete production behind. 


Comb Circles form a very important 
and delicate cog in this production 
schedule. It is but the part of wisdom to 
see that your Comb Circles are of the best 
—and you can be sure that they are, if you 
use Hood's. 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
Comb Circles and Fallers in the United 
States with nearly half a century of ex- 
perience behind us. That experience and 
reputation is your guarantee. 





—— See Also—~ 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG" 


INCORPORATED 1906 


19th and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fig. 2. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES 
ings in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw material, 
labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production 
(New York University, Bureau of Business Research). New Bedford Mill 
Stocks—Average price 25 New Bedford Cotton Mill Stocks (New Bedford 

Southern Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern Cotton 


Standard). 
Mill Stocks (R. S. Dickson & Co.). 


prices fell off to a greater extent than in 1924, 
due to a large over-production of raw materials. 

On the whole, the new barometer casts a hope- 
ful light on the outlook for 1927. After so long 
a period of contraction and liquidation in the 
textile industry it seems probable that recovery 
and expansion will develop in the course of a 
few months. The production value curve is 
plainly near bottom levels. Moreover, there is 
every reason both in logic and experience to 
believe that it must eventually return to the 
levels of the trade curves and there is no reason 
to anticipate much lower levels for those curves. 


Wholesale Dry Goods Sales 


This observation calls attention to the extra- 
ordinarily sharp decline in wholesale dry goods 
sales that occurred in January. Allowing for 
seasonal conditions, wholesale dry goods sales fell 
to the lowest point since early 1922. Of course, 
this is immediately an unfavorable indication. 
So sharp a decline, however, clearly represents 
an extreme movement and recovery is likely in 
February. Even as it is, the wholesale dry goods 
curve is still above the textile production curve. 
It will be noted, too, that the wholesale dry goods 
curve shows a tendency to play around the curve 
of department store sales, returning to it after 
swings in either direction. It is, therefore, en- 
couraging that the department store sales which 
trended downward from last September through 
January this year, showed good recovery in Feb- 
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WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND WOOL MILL COM.- 
MON STOCKS—Net earnings in Wool Cloth Industry—Computation in 
the same manner as the earnings in cotton cloth industry in Fig. 2. Wool 


Mill Common Stocks—Average of American Woolen Co., Common 


and Arlington Mills Stocks. 


ruary, in which month 


normal level. 


it rose nearly to the 


Some Curtailment Desirable 


One thought that is suggested by this study 
deserves special attention. This is the desirability 
of moderating the production of cotton and silk 
textiles for a period. Some curtailment during 
the next two or three months would have a 
doubly beneficial effect. It would promote ease 
in raw material markets and it would at the same 
time add strength to the markets for textile prod- 
ucts. In this way it would make for more satis- 
factory margins of profit, which, as most textile 
manufacturers know, are at the present time in- 
sufficient. Our studies show that the physical pro- 
duction of textiles in pounds and yards is well 
up to the average of the last five vears. It is the 
value of the textile output that has fallen so low. 
Obviously the improvement in the textile industry 
which we anticipate before the end of 1927 would 
be greatly hastened by a little lower level of 
machinery activity. This would allow the read 
justment to be completed on a quantity basis. 
instead of entirely on a value basis. 


Earnings and Security Prices of Textile 
Manufacturers 

According to the Analyst’s estimate, the earn 

ings of the average cotton manufacturer were bet 

ter in January and February than in the same 


two months of any vear since 1923. Probably the 


actual margin per pound of cotton showed a profit, 
and the volume of production was also large. This 
condition is not as secure as could be desired, for 
the reason that it depended upon the purchase of 
cotton at the lower levels of a month or two ago. 
The current replacement basis would have made a 
less favorable showing. The price of cotton mill 
stocks showed only a little response. The stocks 
of southern mills gained slightly, but those of 
New Bedford mills fell to a new low level. 
In view of the improved earnings of the cotton 
manufacturers, it seems that some of 
stocks must be about low enough. 

Wool manufacturers’ earnings probably de- 
clined again in January and fell below a profitable 
level. 


these 


The actual margins per pound of wool 
made by the manufacturers have rather steadily 
sagged since last August, and are barely sufficient 
to allow profits with efficient management and a 
good volume of business. But such a volume of 
business is lacking, the production and sales of 
wool goods being low. On a current replacement 
basis, the wool cloth manufacturers should break 
a little better than even, but worsted yarn is too 
low in price to allow profits. The common stocks 
of wool manufacturers have declined again, our 
index being 46.2 in February, against 48.2 in Jan- 
uary, and 60.1 a year ago. No near turn for the 
better is indicated, but it is believed that the 
wool manufacturing industry is in process of 
making a thorough readjustment and that wool 
securities must be near bottom. 





Hold Help in Dull Seasons 


cooperation of a local bank, we en- 


tion. We knew. that 


the 


wages of 


“Rainy Day” Principle Applied in 
Textile Organization 
By Harry E, Kaemmer 

In many mills when the dull season 
comes, it is the policy to select the bet- 
ter or in many cases the oldest hands 
ind to lay off the balance of the help. 
This is usually done with the end in 
view of saving a nucleus of the organ- 
sation to rebuild on when business is 
esumed. 

Regardless of the effort put forward 
n saving part of the organzation, 
vhen business is resumed the expense 
‘f breaking in help always takes place. 
his usually is looked upon as a neces- 
sary routine to go through, and the 
xpense is often greater than ex- 
rected. 

In a mill where I was employed, a 
ecord was kept of the cost of break- 
ng in help at the beginning of the 
usy season, and then an effort was 
rade to reduce this expense. The 
following plan was adopted and 
proved practical. 

During the busy season, with the 


couraged each employe to open a sav- 
ings account and to deposit a certain 
amount of his wages each week. The 
employe stipulated the amount he de- 
sired to save and this sum was held 
out of his pay each week by the pay- 
master who deposited it in the bank 
to the worker’s credit. 

When business slowed, instead of a 
wholesale laying off of help, each 
working day was shortened several 
hours and sometimes the mill would 
shut down on Saturday. In this way, 
it was possible to retain the greater 
part of the organization. Thus, the 
working week was shortened to con- 
form with the production desired. 

On account of the savings accounts 
which we had encouraged, we found 
that the employes were contented with 
this arrangement, as they had some 
money to help tide them over the dull 
season. 

In the cases of some of our work- 
ers, if the occasion demanded, we did 
not hesitate to advance money in the 
form of a loan, accepting in return a 
promissory note for our own protec- 


the worker were subject to garnishee- 
ment in left our employ. 
However, we never experienced a loss 


case he 


in any of these cases, and have never 
had to resort to 
worker’s pay. 


attachment of a 


We have maintained our organiza- 
tion over the dull ma- 
jority of our help has been with us 
We find that each 
vear the workers are increasing their 


seasons—the 


for vears. also 
savings during the busy season so that 
they will have means of support when 
the dull season comes, 


Lace Mill Develops New Product 
\n interesting development along 
the lines of creating new lines is the 
perfection of a novel type of lace cur- 
tain by the Burns Lace Mfg. Co., of 
Middletown, Conn. This curtain works 
on a roller like a shade and has the 
such action plus the 
attractiveness of a lace curtain. An 
weight hidden under 
the fringe prevents the curtain from 
blowing in or out of the window. 


advantages of 


invisible steel 


News from N. C. State College 
Textile School 

Rareicu, N. C.—At a meeting of 
the Textile Society which consists of 
students in the North Carolina 
College Textile School, the following 
officers were elected to serve during 
the ensuing term: D. A. Purcell, 
president, Reidsville, N. C.; G. E. 
Kohn, vice-president, Mount Holly, 
N. C.; J. M. Dunn, secretary and 
treasurer, Charlotte, N. C.; F. E. 
Plummer, reporter, Selma, Ala. 

Ik. W. Warrenton, Class of ’26, has 
been transferred from the Martel 
Mills, Asheville, N. C., to the Mercury 
Mills, @harlotte, N. C., E. C. Mitch- 
ener, Class of ’26, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Green- 
ville (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

The School of the N. C 
State College recently received the fol- 
lowing donations: One new silk loom 
the Stafford Co., Readville, 
one Celanese Warp for this 
from the American Cellulose & 

Co., New York: Harness 
heddles and reed from the 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


State 


Textile 


from 
Mass. ; 
loom 
Chemical 
frames, 
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BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
159 High Street 305 W. Randolph Street 22 Natoma Street 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
111 Arch Street 40 Fountain Street 220 W. Ist Street 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Indo Carbon CL 


is a member of a special new group of sulphide 
blacks which possesses the advantage over the 
ordinary sulphide blacks of producing shades of 
excellent fastness to prolonged storing, hot steaming, 
ironing and acid cross-dyeing. 


The dyeings of Indo Carbon CL are very 
fast to washing, boiling, ironing, stoving, alkalies 
and mercerizing. 


The good fastness to chlorine, in which it sur- 
passes all other sulphide blacks, deserves special 
mention. As a result, Indo Carbon CL may be 
used for dyeing goods required to stand bleach- 
ing in the piece, provided due care is exercised 
in the method of working. 


NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue 


NERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 
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Trichromatic Colorimeter 





For Color Analysis, Measurement, 
and Specification 


The Guild trichromatic colorimeter 
is now being manufactured and sold 


by Adam Hilger, Ltd., London, 
N. W. 1, England. The colorimeter 
was designed by J. Guild of the 
Optics Division of the National 


Physical Laboratory and was under 
observation and in practical use for 
an extended time before being offered 
to the trade. 

The exterior appearance of the 
colorimeter consists mainly of a metal 
box containing the essential parts of 
the apparatus. Attached to the left 
of the box is a bracket on which is 
mounted a lamp with a lens to collect 
and direct the light. The light pass- 
ing from this lens enters the box 
through three variable openings each 
covered with a glass color screen. 
These serve as three primary colors 
which are combined in the instrument 
in varying proportions at will. 

The operator looks through the 
telescope directly at the color to be 
measured and below it the 
color composed in the instrument out 
of the three primaries. Each primary 
can be adjusted separately by its own 
adjusting handle, and the operator has 
merely to match this compound color 
against his unknown color by manipu- 
lating these handles. 

The match being secured, the fin- 
ished measurement is then recorded as 
the amount of each primary constitu- 
ent, this being derived from the final 
apertures of the variable openings. 
The resulting measurement is thus 
expressed simply as definite amounts 
of each of the primaries—red, green, 
and blue. When necessary, these re- 
sults may subsequently be transformed 
by a simple arithmetical calculation by 
which they would be referred to a 
common basis and rendered independ- 
ent of the instrument primaries. 

The color of any article such as a 
fabric, pigment, dye, etc., can 
measured by means of the instrument, 
simple modifications in setting up be- 
ing the only difference in procedure 


observes 





be 


for different objects. Full instruc- 
tions for use are issued with every 
instrument. Some very _ intense 


(saturated or spectral) colors require 
a double measurement to be made, as 
described in the instructions for use; 
but there is no essential difference in 
the manner of measurement for any 
color. : 
The entire equipment for the colori- 
meter includes a lamp, illuminating 
hox with standard lamp, filters for 
conversion of standard lamp to’ day- 
light, voltmeter for maintenance of 
‘orrect voltage of standard lamp, 
motgr for running the instrument, and 
testing and certification at the 
National Physical Laboratory. 


TEXTILE 


NEW MACHINERY 


The experience thus far gained has 
shown the colorimeter to possess the 
following features essential for the 
practical measuring, recording, and 
control of color in industry ; 

(a) It is convenient and rapid in 
practice, and any intelligent person 
can be taught to use it and to obtain 
accurate results without the special 
scientific training necessary to an 
expert. 

(b) The arrangements for measur- 
ing are of highly accurate character. 

(c) With all the advantages of a 
three-color system, it is free from the 
defects to which instruments of this 
class have been liable in the past, 
owing partly to the improved device 
for color mixing and to the provision 
of means for measuring 
high saturation. 

(d) All colors, including purples, 
may readily and the 
great majority of such colors may be 
reproduced on the instrument. 

The manufacture of the apparatus 
being the 
color match can be reproduced with 
precision at any future time either on 
the same instrument or 
instrument of the same design 

It is thought that 
may prove useful in such industries as 
the following: Aniline dve 
ture; calico printing; 
ture; dyeing cotton, silk, 
paper manufacture ; 
ufacture ; soap manufacture ; 


colors of 


be measured, 


scientifically controlled, 


on any other 


the instrument 
manufac 
carpet manufac 
and wool; 
printing ink man 
wallpaper 
and tapestry manufacture; etc 


Cloth Slitting Machine 


Woven Cloths Cut Into Ribbons 
and Wound on Spools 

This machine is unique in respect to 
the manner in slits various 
broad goods into ribbons candy 
boxes, floral work, undertaking ma- 
handkerchiefs, 
It is claimed by the Hermas Machine 
Co., Hawthorne, N. J., the manufac 
tures of the machine, that the knives 


which it 
for 
etc 


terials, bandages, 


are so constructed that they will fol 


low a single warp thread without 
crossing it, leaving a clean edge. 

The cloth to be slit is placed at the 
top of the machine, preferably in roll 
either tube 


It is then passed around a 


form wooden 


roller. 


on a or 
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Machine for Slitting 


measuring roll, after which it passes 
through a pair of adjustable tension 
bars set to give it the proper tension 
for cutting. It over a 
bar located just above the knives, and 
from here to the 
mounted on a square bar so graduated 
that the knives can be spaced to the 
proper width of ribbon which is to be 
cut. 
mounted on the bar, and it is possible 
to cut ribbons down to 2 in 
When use, 
removed and the holders moved to one 


then passes 


knives which are 


Any number of knives can be 


in width. 
not in the knives can be 
side and out of the way. 

\fter slitting, 
wound on to a series of spools or rolls 
the 
two square bars driven by a motor 


the narrow cloth is 


mounted at correct intervals on 


operated from a light socket. 
The machine is ball bearing, requir- 





Guild Trichromatic Colorimeter 


W oven Broad Goods 


ing very little attention in the way of 
lubrication, and making a very light 


running, vibrationless machine. The 
machine is upright and stands only 
30 in. from front to rear. It is built 
in various widths, from 30-1n. up, to 


suit requirements. [Foot control is pro- 
vided so that stopping and starting oc 
cur instantly. The machine is of the 
very highest grade of workmanship, 
finished throughout, 


furnished either 


and is 
without the 


is nicely 
with or 
measuring attachment. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
ComBING machine. 1,620,325. J. J. G. G. 
Corman, Verviers, Belgium. 


Drytnc machine. 1,620,120. H. Mors- 
head and H. H. Wigglesworth, Phila., 
Pa. <Assignors to The Philadelphia 
Drying Machinery Co., Phila., Pa. 

Loom attachment. 1,620,601. A. Gagnon, 


Assignor ot 
Pawtucket, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
half to C. G 


one 


Greenhalgh, 


R. | 

Loom let-offs, Reversing motion for. 
1,620,175. W.H. Wakefield, Worcester, 
Mass. Assignor to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Looms, Dobby finger for. 1,620,176. 
W. H. Wakefield, Worcester, Mass. 
Assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 

Looms, Harness motion for. 1,619,990. 


W. Simmchen, Aussig, Czechoslovakia. 
Assignor to The Firm: Ipag Interna 
(Continued on page 8&9) 
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taleys 


Hundreds of leading textile manufacturers find expert 


Staley service a major source of profit in mill operation. 


Maximum quality and volume of production at minimum 
cost result from scientific Staley surveys of individual mill 


conditions and production requirements. 


Special Staley starches compounded to particular needs 
adhere with absolute accuracy to original formulae, safe- 


guarding uniform standards and quantity of output. 


Only manufacturing and laboratory facilities unduplicated 
in the starch industry can maintain a service so valuable 
and comprehensive. Write the nearest Staley representative. 


There is no obligation. 


A.E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


828 Montgomery Bldg., Ansley Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. C Atlanta, Ga. 
G. A. Dean, Manager. J. W. Pope, Manager 


88 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 


H. Randolph, Jr., Manager L. R. Dickinson, Manager 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 





Skein Mercerized Yarn Is Dry 
and Harsh 


Technical Editor: 

We are having considerable drtt- 
ficulty in determining what causes our 
mercerized varn to have a dry, harsh 
finish. It drags and pulls hard off the 
cone at the knitting machines. We 
are sending full formula in detail of 
our system of mercerizing skein yarn. 
We are also sending you a sample 
cone of the yarn in question, and 
would appreciate any information you 
may furnish advising the cause of this 
harshness, well any recom- 
mendations as to how it may be over- 
come, and allow the yarn to pull free 
from the cone. Our system of mer- 
cerizing skein yarn is as follows: 


as as 


Skein Mercerizing Formula 


Two hundred pounds of skein yarn 
are strung on poles and put in a re- 
volving Klauder-Weldon machine con- 
taining 700 gals. of chemically sof- 
tened water, and boiled for 134 hrs. 
with 

14 lbs. Soda Ash 
10 lbs. Perborate Soda 
2 lbs. Sulphonated Oil 

After this the yarn is given one 
cold rinse for Io min. It is then ex- 
tracted, placed in a truck, and covered 
with wet burlap until mercerized. 
Some of this yarn will lie in this con- 
dition over night; also over Sunday 
before mercerizing. 

Mercerising — We use an 8-pole 
skein mercerizing machine. About 
28 Ibs. of yarn are distributed over 
this machine, stretched to gauge, 
lowered into a caustic bath of from 
54 to 56 deg. Tw., and allowed to re- 
main 3 min. The machine is then 
raised out of caustic; the yarn is 
allowed to drain 3 min., and is then 
rinsed (still under tension) for 6 
min. in soft water, varying in temp- 
erature from 80 to I1o deg. F., after 
which the tension is released and the 
yarn is ready for souring. 

Souring—The yarn is taken from 
the mercerizer on small sticks and 
placed in a tank containing go gals. 
of soft water (temperature 80 to I10 
deg.) and 12 lbs. of muriatic acid, and 
allowed to lie dormant for from 3 to 
4 min., after which it is transferred 
to another tank of clear water of 80 
to 110 deg., and remains in this for 
the same time. 

Finishing—After the varn is taken 
from clear water it is strung on large 
poles and hung on a rack until the 
200 Ibs. are mercerized, which usually 
takes 2 hrs. Poles of yarn are then 
put on a revolving Klauder-Welden 
machine containing 700 gals. of clear 
water at a temperature of 120 deg., 
and revolved for 20 min. It is then 
given two rinses of 5 min. each at a 
temperature of 110 deg., and finally 
given a 20 min. bath in 700 gals. of 
water containing 12 lbs. of ammonia 
ind 8 Ibs. of a softener. The yarn 
is then extracted, strung on a pole 
truck containing 200 lbs. of varn, and 
put in the drver at a temperature of 
i8o deg. F. for 2 hrs. 

With the use of this 


formula we 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, 


free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 


the case of 


: In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


All 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 
Letters expressing opinions or 


voicing criticism will 


be signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR 


still have considerable trouble with 
harshness and the yarn clinging and 


pulling hard off the cone. Yarn is 
made from 1 3/16 in. strict middling 
cotton, and is wet twisted. (6025) 


The writer has mercerized yarn in 
essentially the method described and 


has not experienced this particular 
difficulty. He has never tried wetting 


out in just this way. It sounds like a 
reasonably mild treatment, and appar 
ently the perborate is used to obtain a 
bleaching effect. Since bleached yarn 
sometimes feels more harsh than un 
bleached, this point might have a little 
attention as suggested later. 

The souring might be criticized in 
that the yarn is not turned, and after 
lying in water that is more or less 
acid, is hung up for a couple of hours. 
This method no doubt has its advan 
tages, but theoretically some of the 
acid might become partially dried into 
the outside portions of the yarn. If 
this actually happened, it would al- 
most certainly injure the yarn enough 
to cause uneven dyeing, so unless such 
trouble is also experienced, this idea 
can probably be dismissed. 

Sometimes a particular combination 
of souring and drying will cause a 
harsh scroopy effect, especially if soap 
has been applied at some previous 
time, or even in combination with a 
sottener, many of which are partly 
soap. The nature of this particular 
softener is, of course, not known. 

The drying temperature is high, 
and if the trouble is due to any one 
individual cause, this is most likely it. 

It is best in of such trouble 
to send through a few experiments, 
rather than depend too much on out 
side opinions. Follow the principle 
of changing just one thing at a time, 
then another, then 
once, and so on. 


case 


perhaps both at 


In this case take out a few skeins 
and let them dry in the air without 
heat. Then wind them and if they 
pull off better, cut the drying tempera- 
ture down as far as possible and still 
maintain production. Incidentally, it 
might be well to moderately condition 


a few of the hot dried skeins by 
steaming, or very light sprinkling, 
rolling up in a cloth for a time to 


equalize the moisture and then wind 
and knit (not actually wet, of course). 

soil a few skeins separately from 
the lot, as in a small hand tub, with 
soda and oil alone, then let them come 








through with a lot and see if they 


come out any different, except of 


course for color. 
\lso, although it may not sound so 
sensible, skeins off a 


take a few reeu 


lar mercerized lot just before it goes 
into the softening bath, treat them 
separately with ammonia but no 
softener, put them with the regular 


lot to dry, and compare the results 


If either of these very simple tests 
gives any definite indication, combina 
tions of them can be tried. It might 
also pay to try variations in the wind 
ing tension. 

Che result of the tests is likely to 
give a_ better than 


give from general experience. 


answer one can 


* * * 


Marks Across Silk Goods 
lechnical Editor: 

[ am sending a sample of finished 
broadcloth silk. Kindly note the dis- 
tinct marks running across the goods 
in the filling. It will please the writer 
to read your opinion as to what may 
have caused this imperfection. 

(0055) 

Careful examination shows that the 
crepe thread is uniform both in twist 
and size, and the streaky effect is 
It looks to 
us as if this defect cannot possibly be 
the fault of a loose lay, 
or filling. It 


at fairly regular intervals. 


rope tension, 
to be due to a 
which failed to 
pick up a tooth now and again. It 
can be 


seems 
missing regulator, 
seen plainly under the glass 
that these marks are caused by two or 
three picks being very closely jammed 
together. Such a defect can only be 
due to a faulty regulator. 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
334 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen.—We acknowledge re- 
ceipt of yours of the 5th relative to 
our request for information on 


We have communicated with the 

, and wish to 

express our appreciation of the 
service which you have rendered. 


Yours very truly, 
NORWICH KNITTING CO. 
Chas. H. Pflanz, 


Secretary. 


(Signed) 





Stocking Frayed in Dyeing 
Machine 
echnical [Editor : 

We are sending a ladies’ stocking 
with a 50/2 mercerized cotton top 


« i 
which appears to be quite fuzzy on the 
outside of the welt. We also find the 
same thing on the and 


some ot as frequently 


} 1 . 
heels toes ol 


them, but not 


We find stockings this way when they 
are returned from the dyehouse. We 
have never noticed any before send 
ing them there. Some lots will come 
back in perfect condition and in 
others there will be about 10° with 
fuzzy tops. I believe that this is done 
in the whizzing or from excessive 
boiling, but I do not know anything 
about dyeing, and anv intormation 


you could give me on this would be 
greatly appreciated. You will notice 
that this fuzziness also appears on the 
outside of the plaiting in the foot 
(0054) 
The fuzziness complained of is due 
machine, 
caused usually by keeping the hose 
therein 


to fraying in the dyeing 


for too long a time. If the 


loaded to capacity, 
this fraving will also occur. 


machine is not 


* * * 


Rayon on Milanese Machine 
Technical Editor: 

We have been trying for some time 
to manufacture a milanese cloth made 
of 65 denier artificial silk. We have 
run into many difficulties and would 
like to have you advise us if there is 
any special information that can be 
given to assist us In running this yarn 
on a milanese machine. Our greatest 
difficulty is to get this yarn to work 
properly on the ends of the machine. 
On page 65 of your July 21, 1923, 
issue of TExTILE Wor-p, you had an 
article referring to artificial silk on 
milanese machines. We have studied 
this very carefully and have made use 


of the suggestions obtained therein. 
However, we have been unable to 
produce this cloth — satisfactorily. 


Nearly four years have elapsed since 
this article was printed, and we be- 
lieve that there may be additional in- 
formation available that may assist us 
in making this cloth. Any information 
you can give us on this subject will 
be appreciated. (6052) 

Rayon can be run successfully on 
machines. mills 
running it without much trouble, al 
though it does not 


as silk. It 1s 


milanese Some are 
run 
necessary at 


quite as well 
the start 
to understand that a milanese machine 
equipped with any than 
regular 28 gauge will not work arti 
ficial silk satisfactorily until a 
finer artificial 
cessfully. 


finer needles 
much 
suc 
German-built milanese ma 
chines contain needles that are much 
fine for this purpose, 
them having needles which are really 
placed in a 


silk is produced 


too some ot 


36 28-gauge 


gauge 
machine. 

A regular 28-gauge needle will take 
denier artificial easily if the 


65 silk 
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A NEW “BANNER” INVENTION 





The product of the “Banner”? DIAGONAL hosiery machine is attracting wide 
attention among buyers of hosiery who are looking for things new and worthy. 


(Just a few of the patterns obtainable on this wonder-working machine are shown 
in the cuts above.) 


On no other circular hosiery knitting machine can such diagonal stripes and figures 
be produced nor in such endless variety—including horizontal and vertical stripes. 
These patterns may be developed either singly or in combinations as demanded. 


This machine is so practically constructed as to permit the pattern mechanism to be 
thrown out of action and plain work continued—a flexibility greatly appreciated by the 
seasoned manufacturer of hosiery. oe 


Our own reverse plating method which produces a properly elastic stocking is fully 
protected by our patents. The buyer of our machines pays no royalties. 


Complete line of sizes ranging from 2-3" diameter to 4-4" diameter inclusive. 


COMPANY 
AND FACTORY 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market St. 


—— See cllso —— 
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machine is adjusted for the purpose. 
The sinker bar must depress the 
stitch at least 1/16 in. when sinker 
arch is going around the needle heads. 
The knock-over must be at least 3/64 
in. deep. A quite flexible tension 
must be attached to the bobbin car- 
riages to work on the threads in order 
to give flexibility to the material. Of 
course artificial silk is less flexible 
than boiled-off pure silk. 


With reference to the selvages that 
are giving trouble, see that the right 
selvage has the blades on the T-bits 
fixed so that the bottom threads do 
not have to come up hill too suddenly 
in order to get on the top tier. Lift 
the bottom T-bit almost as high at the 
end as the top one, and set the beveled 
blade accordingly. 

At the left selvage let the threads 
drop quite a distance to get on to the 
bottom tier. If the threads slacken 
too much lift the left blade a little. 


If trouble occurs with the end 
needles in either selvage put in three 
coarser needles at each end and cut 
out the throat of the needle lead a little 
to make those two-end leads stand 
forward somewhat. 


If the machine is an old one with 
stationary needle bar, slow down the 
speed to 50 motions per minute. If 
a good modern machine of reputable 
build is being used, a speed of 65 
motions per minute will be the limit 
for artificial silk. An artificial silk 
that is being used successfully has 
2% turns of twist and is 60 and 65 
denier. 

ee & * 


Variation in Silk Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

I am sending a sample of silk hose 
tinted light green. Kindly note the 
variation in the fabric. The foot and 
at least 6 in. above is of very even 
stitch, while the remaining portion up 
to the cotton is uneven. Your opinion 
as to the cause of this defect will be 
appreciated. (6056) 

The first point observed in connec- 
tion with this stocking is that the 
stitch is considerably looser in the de- 
fective portion than in the satisfactory 
parts. This is shown very clearly by 
the fact that there are about 44 
courses per inch in the defective por- 
tion, and 64 courses per inch in the 
satisfactory parts. It looks very much 
as though the reduction in stitch, us- 
ually accomplished gradually, came at 
one time. 

The size of this yarn (about 150 
denier) is quite fine for the needle 
spacing of the machine. As long as 
a tight stitch was used the loop was 
small enough to hold itself in place, 
but when a looser stitch was made 
the loops were so long that they could 
be easily distorted. This distortion is 
where the loops are inclined to the 
right or left of the regular positions. 
This is the trouble which causes the 
defective appearance in the stocking. 
The best remedy would be to use a 
yarn suitable for the needle spacing, 
but if a sheer fabric is desired the only 
other remedies are to oil the varns as 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


uniformly as possible for knitting, 
and then to use them directly, allow- 
ing no opportunity for drying out un- 
evenly. 

* * * 


Gum Spots on Silk Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

We are having considerable trouble 
with what we term “gum spots” on 
silk hosiery, and we are enclosing a 
sample of the substance which collects 
on the top of the water during the 


degumming. We are using sulphon- 
ated oil for degumming, and our 


water tests absolutely soft. The de- 
gumming is done in monel metal ro- 
tary machines at 212 deg.; duration 
of time 45 min. We would greatly 
appreciate any information you might 
be able to give us as to the cause of 
this substance gathering. (6011) 

The substance submitted, under 
analysis, shows the presence of dirt, 
sericin (silk gum) and fatty acids 
(grease). There is no reason why 
these fatty acids should separate out, 
especially where the water is soft. 
Either the sulphonated oil used has 
not been properly made or through 
long storage has deteriorated. 

* * oa 
From an Australian Visitor 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 


March 10, 1927. 
Eprror, TEXTILE WorLpD: 
Attention Mr. Fisher, 


Manager Philadelphia Office 

Through the courtesy of TEXTILE 
Wortp I wish to express my sincere 
appreciation of the kindness shown me 
by everyone in this great country, and 
to say that I regret having to leave 
much earlier than I anticipated. 

The organization of TEXTILE WorLD 
has been particularly kind in all that 
it has done for me during my stay, in 
the giving of information and intro- 
ductions to many important people 
and concerns, have been 
most willing to show me through their 
plants and explain many things which 
were of great interest and educational 
value to me. 

I carry back to Australia the very 
highest regard for American business 
men, their systems, machinery, prod- 
ucts and good fellowship. 
tainly “broadcast,” as you say here, in 
Australia the splendid receptions I 
have had and my very favorable im- 
pressions of America. 

I regret very much not being able 
to visit quite a number of other busi- 
ness concerns who by letter have de- 
sired me to call on them. I offer 
many thanks, and will in the future 
write in their particular manu 
factures. 


who also 


T will cer 


re. 


Henry C. STANFORD. 
* * x 


Water Stains or Dry Marks on 


Knit Underwear Fabric 
Technical Fditor: 

We are manufacturing cotton and 
rayon knit underwear, latch and 
spring needle. We use pipe drver 
equipment for drying our cloth after 
extracting. From time to time we ex 
perience what we call water stains in 
the fabric. These are noticeable when 
the cloth is passing from the dry 


pipe over the spreader to the take-up. 


This trouble is particularly prevalent 
in our navy blue and green cloth. We 
would greatly appreciate it if you have 
any information you can pass on to 
us, advising the cause and how to 
overcome this trouble. (6037) 
water stains, sometimes 
called dry marks, on your cloth are 
caused by the heat of the metal pipe 
warming the slats. When 
any part of your fabric touching these 
slats dries out before the other parts, 
this mark appear. Wetting out 
the cloth again will remove the marks. 
The only way to overcome this 
trouble is to rebuild your pipes so that 
you will have a of non-heat 
conducting between your 
metal pipe and the outside slats, thus 
keeping your slats as cool as possible. 
Powdered 
heavy layer of sheet 
to good advantage. 


These 


wot den 


will 


laver 
material 


also a 
is used 
These marks will 
1 the 


asbestos is used: 


asbestos 


be more 


pronounced oO dark 


shades. 
* x * 
Appreciation From Committee 


D-13 


Editor TEXTILE WorLp 
\t the recent meeting of Commit 
tee ID 13 held at M. | f.. a resolution 


was unanimously approved instructing 
the TEXTILI 
\WoRLD expressing on behalf of Com- 


the secretary to write 


mittee D-13 its sincere appreciation 
of their courtesy in arranging for 
1)-13 preprints. It is needless for me 
to add how valuable these are to the 


committee and we 


splendid 


also appreciate the 


write-ups which you have 
always given our meetings. 

kK. B. COOK, 
Committee D-13 


Society 


Secretary 


\merican for Testing Ma- 


terials. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 83) 


jt 


tional Patent Exploiting Co. Ltd., 


\ussig, Czechoslovakia 

Looms, Shuttle checking device for. 
1,619,847 \W. H. Baker, Montreal, 
Canada, and |. Dewhurst, Methuen, 
Mass Said Baker assignor to said 
Dewhurst 

Looms, Shuttle checking mechanism for. 
1,620,195 \. E. Dean, Fall River, 
Mass. \ssignor to Draper Corp., 


Hopedale, Mass. 





URPRISING, but at the same time 
enlightening, the scope of Textile 
World’s Clearing House. It goes 
through the industry like a fine tooth 





comb. Your needs exacting? Read 
this: 
Wanted — 2 Hoffman 


Presses, Type S F F 3, 
Buck 60 x 24. Address 
Adv.—Textile World. 





Five replies were received. But what 
is more important—“We are pleased 
to advise that we were enabled to 
purchase two pressing machines of 
the exact type that were wanted.”— 
The advertiser speaking. (See Pages 
144 to 147 this issue.) 


kc OR SM SE SNE A LER OEELETE A PLE CE OL ELLE LT 


Looms, Stop mechanism for. 1,620,194. 


H. A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signor to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 


MERCERIZING machine. 1,620,419. F. S. 
Wilcox, Union, S. C. 

Pitre textile fabric. 1,620,340. Ss. 
Freudenberg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SPINNING frame, 1,619,985. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

TeExTILE fibers, Half lap for combing. 
1,620,031. J. K. Lanning, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Tureap, Making. 1,620,233. F. 
thal, New York, N. Y. 

UNwWINbDING device. 1,620,558. J. D. 
Joyce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WinpDING machine. 1,620,267. J. O. 
McKean, Westfield, Mass. Assignor 
to the Foster Machine Co., Westfield, 
Mass. 

WINDING machine. 1,620,044. W. M. 
Stocker, Woodhaven, N. Y. Assignor 
to Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

WINDING machines, 
1,620,571. <A. E. 


Morton, 


Rosen- 


Yarn tension § for. 
Rhoades and A. S. 
Hopedale, Mass. \ssignors 
to the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
WINDING means. 1,620,007. J A. 

Cameron, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
to Cameron Machine Ce 
N. Y 


Johnson, 


\ssignor 
Brooklyn, 


Microscopic Research 


(Continued from page 69) 
parallel lines has been applied sue 
cesstully. For example, it was early 

| $ oe a owe . a 
noted that the higher the Sley or the 
greater the number of ends pel inch 
in the warp, the finer the fabric. It 


was later noted that with the employ- 
ment ot a definite angle of twist, the 
ply yarns could be made to split into 
pairs at the ot intersection. 
The result was that instead of having 
144 parallel lines per inch, the effect 
of 288 parallel obtained. 
This resulted in the finished cloth hav- 


ing increased luster. 


point 


lines was 


Another observation in cause and 
effect may be of interest. The type- 
writter ribbon is made of a narrow 


strip of fabric cut from a cloth weigh- 
ing about 2'% oz. per square yard, and 
having an overall count of approxi 
mately 300 threads in a square inch of 
cloth. 

You have all marveled at the ability 
of the criminal investigator to identify 
the guilty typewriter from an 
ination of a typewritten letter. 


exam- 

It I 
of a 
typed letter you will easily be able to 
count the number of threads per inch 
from the impression made when the 
letter struck the ribbon. One familiar 
with ribbon constructions as used on 
different machines might identify the 
make of the ribbon as well as the ma- 
chine from the characteristics of the 
typing. 

Of more importance to cloth con- 


show you a_ photomicrograph 


structors is the observation that verti- 
cal predominate in the type, 
therefore the fineness of the typing 
depends upon the parallel filling lines 
or the picks per inch. From this bit 
of an approach to the im- 
provement of typewriter fabrics is 
obvious. 


lines 


research, 
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P&G 
Palm Soap 


for 
FULLING 


and 


SCOURING 


Will stand up under heavy work. 
Rinses freely. 
Leaves no soapy odor in fabrics. 


Made from the finest ingredients, by 
America’s largest soap manufacturers. 


Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, QO. 


Offices and warehouses in 
all large cities 


GOOD SOAP IS GOOD BUSINESS 
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These STARCHES are manufactured 
by carefully controlled and standardized 
methods. 


PURITY and UNIFORMITY are 


secured by accurate laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are 
proven by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting cotton manufacturers who 
are getting satisfactory results by using 
our STARCHES especially selected for 


their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intel- 
ligent investigation of each individual 
problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK CITY 
SELLING REPRESENTATIVES 
Corn Propucts Sates Co. Corn Propucts Sates Ce, 


47 Farnsworth St. Woodside Building 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


STarTC 
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COTTON 


*ALABAMA City, ALA. The Dwight 
- Mfg. Co. has recently finished 50 new 
houses for employes, and has 100 more 
almost completed. With these additional 
houses the company will be able to em- 
ploy sufficient labor to operate its mill 
day and night. 


*ANNISTON, ALA. The American Net 
& Twine Co. has awarded a contract to 
the A. K. Adams Co., of Atlanta, Ga., 
for construction of a two-story, 114 x 
114 ft. addition. Extra machinery will 
be purchased by the company, which will 
bring the total cost of the additions to 
approximately $250,000. 


*MAGNOLIA, ARK. It is reported that 
the proposed 5,000-spindle mill for Mag- 
nolia is now assured as $15,000 more 
than the $400,000 required has been sub- 
scribed for the project. Plans for erec- 
tion of the mill will be made immediately, 
according to report. 


*BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Toulson Yarns, 
Inc., has been incorporated with an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000, to manu- 
facture novelty yarns of every descrip- 
tion. Harry Toulson is president and 
treasurer and Tom Toulson, secretary of 
the new company. Messrs. Toulson were 
formerly heads of the Toulson Yarn Co., 
Inc., and sold their business in Decem- 
ber, 1925. Their new plant at 172 Wade 
St. is now in operation. Product will be 
sold direct and through agents. 


ATHENS, GA. The Athens Mfg. Co. 
will add 60 cards and some spinning at 
an early date. 


CARTERSVILLE, GA, The American Tex- 


tile Co. has started construction of a 
three-story addition to house 17,000 
spindles. Robert & Co., Atlanta, are 


the engineers in charge. 


*THOMASTON, Ga. Equipment in the 
new Martha Mills includes five units of 
the Cocker high speed section beam 
warpers built by Cocker Machine & 
Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


*Exeter, N. H. The Exeter Mfg. Co. 
has resumed preliminary production at its 
plant following a shut down for a num- 
ber of weeks. It is purposed to have all 
departments of the mill in service within 
30 days. Operations at the bleachery are 
being increased. The company has been 
making improvements in the plant and 
installing additional equipment. 


*Buriincton, N. C. The Alamance 
Novelty Mills, which started construction 
of their plant late last year, expect to 
begin operations this month, making 
fancy cloths suitable for upholsteries, 
bedspreads and draperies. Initial equip- 
ment consists of 96 wide looms, most of 
them jacquards. The Dickson & Valen- 
tine Dept. of Fredk. Vietor & Achelis, 
New York, are selling agents. 


Cuirrsmpr, N. C. The Cliffside Mills 
are installing some additional cards. 

Erwin, N. C. 
will install 


Mills 
speed 


Cotton 
high 


Erwin 
two additional 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


. 


warp balling units built by Cocker Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Hicu Point, N. C. The 
Cotton Mills are adding a 
cards to their equipment. 


Highland 
number of 


SHELBY, N. C. The Shelby Cotton 
Mills have ordered 168 new looms from 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., to 


replace an equal number of old looms 
They have also awarded coatract for 
construction of 10 new cottages for em- 


ployes. 


*STANLEY, N. C. The Lola Mfg. Co. 


has completed ten new houses and em- 


ployes are now occupying them. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Amos W. Barnes, 
architect, has completed plans for the 


construction of an additional mill build- 


ing for the Craftex Mills, Inc., to be 
erected on Venango St., east of Kensing 
ton Ave., next to their present plant. 


Bids were opened March 23, a 


number 
of contractors submitting proposals. Craf 
tex Mills, Inc., are manufacturers of up 
holstery fabrics, drapery 


materials and 


damasks and textile novelties. 


*DoyYLEsTowN, Pa. Within sixty days 
the Derk Mfg. Co., manufacturers of 
draperies, tapestries, silk and furniture 
damasks, whose main plant has been lo- 
cated for years at Unity and Leiper Sts., 
Philadelphia, will have machinery in- 
stalled in their new and modern mill 
structure which was completed last week 
and will start manufacturing in it. They 
have started to install looms in the new 
building and when operations are under 
way they will employ more than 200 
here. They expect to have approxi 
mately 76 looms in operation by May 1. 


ANpeERSON, S. C. The Appleton Mfg. 
Co. will install 100 additional looms im- 
mediately. The company has awarded 
contract for construction of 25 new cot- 
tages of four and six rooms the 
Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
architects. 


to 


WeELtrForp, S. C. The Jackson Mills 
have started excavation for an addition 
to Plant No. 2 which will be about one- 
third of the size of the present mill. 


HARLINGEN, TEX. Hamon & Co., Mc- 
Donald Bldg., Corpus Christi, Tex., 
architects, are completing plans for a new 
two-story, reinforced concrete and _ brick 
mill on local site, for a company whose 
name is temporarily withheld, estimated 
to cost in excess of $200,000, with equip- 
ment. About 5,000 spindles will be in- 
stalled, to be equipped for electric drive 


SoutH Boston, Va. The Halifax 
Cotton Mills will spend approximately 
$300,000 immediately on the enlargement 
and improvement of their plant. In ad- 
dition to this the company has purchased 
about 15 acres of land on which 50 new 
dwellings for employes will be erected. 


THREE Rivers, Que., CANADA. The 
Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., plans further 


extensions, work on which will begin 
shortly, according to report. 
Fact and Gossip 

GapspDEN, ALA. The Sauquoit Spin- 


ning Co. of Alabama is gradually getting 


its mill into operation. It is 


now run- 
30% of capacity and it 
is expected that full capacity operations 
will be reached within a few weeks. 


ning at about 


*La GRANGE, GA 
time ago, C. L. 


\s reported a short 
O'Neal, treasurer of the 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills, has 
bought the machinery of the Park Cot 
ton Mills, La from I 
Wilkes and H. Childs, recent purchasers 
of the Park plant, 
moval of the are indefinite 
Messrs. Wilkes and Childs have not yet 
decided what they will do 
building 


Enterprise 


Grange, Ga., 


but his plans for re 
machinery 


with the mill 


CuicopeE, Mass. <A reduction of $4 to 
$5 a spindle in the assessment levied on 
Chicopee textile mills this year is indi 
cated in a statement by 
who assert that the 
be better than the 


1 
the assessors, 


reduction there will 
average cut in Massa 


chusetts textile towns 


Hotyoxe, Mass. The Farr Alpaca Co. 
is running its plant on a curtailed sched 


ule of four days per week. 


Hotyoke, Mass. The Lyman Mills 
are operating their fine goods depart 
ments on full-time schedules, while the 


coarse goods section is running only four 
days weekly. 


New Beprorp, Mass. The plant of 
the Page Mfg. Co. has been sold by the 
Gosnold Mills Co., to the 
of this city, acting for a group. 


Kidder Co., 
At the 
present time it is not known just who 
the actual purchaser of the plant is, 
though rumor has connected the name of 
the Cluett, Peabody & Co., as being con- 
nected with the deal. Final papers clos- 
ing the negotiations are understood to be 
awaiting the return of Charles L. Hard 
ing, president of the Gosnold Mills, and 
terms of the purchase have not been dis 
closed. The Page was purchased by the 
Gosnold corporation five years ago. 


New York, N. Y. The Consolidated 
Textile Corp. is running at close to full 
capacity at all of its mills, with lowest 
schedule at 98% of output. Two of the 
southern mills of the company are on an 
overtime schedule; the Windsor Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass., 1s operat- 
ing with a night shift. 


Cuariotte, N. C. The Arcadia Cot- 
ton Mills, of North Charlotte, have been 
chartered with an authorized capital stock 
of $100,000. The incorporators are T. 
C. Guthrie, R. H. Johnston and J. S. 
Wilcox, all of Charlotte. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Theodore H. 
Grauer Co., 3648 N. Lawrence Street, 
manufacturers of novelty dress goods and 
crinkled bedspreads, 45 narrow 
looms, been taken over by Harry 
Middelman and is now operated under 
the name of the Grammercy Mills. The 
odore H. Grauer is manager and buyer. 


with 
has 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. John W. Kershaw 
Co., formerly located at 1722 N. 5th St., 
where they towels, 
maintaining Municipal Pier 
Bldg. Although this concern sold their 
machinery and equipment some time ago 
an official of the company states that it 
is probable they will again start manu 
facturing at a new location at a future 
date as yet undetermined. 


manufactured 


otfices at 


are 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Joseph H. Breier- 
ley has been appointed receiver in equity 
for Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Co., Ontario 
and Lawrence Sts., yarns, 
under bond of $10,000. Appointment was 
made by Judge Dickinson in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court. Action was taken upon filing 
of a friendly suit by the Sharp Mig. Co 
New Bedford, Mass., a for 
$3,316, for the conservation of 
of the 
pointed was general manager ot the 
mer Authority 
continuing the business as a 


mercerized 


creditor 
the 
Receiver in equity ap 
Lori 
ven 


assets 


company. 
company. Was 1 
going con 
cern until further orders from the court 
Frank A. Harrigan, the defendant's at 
orney, 1 


t 


stated a plan for reorganizing the 
concern will be proposed. Bill forth 
liabilities are $320,000, and Mr. Harrigan 
stated that assets at book value 
mate $400,000. The 
than 40 years old and employs about 120 
‘There 


set 


approx! 
company 1s more 


are mortgages on the plant 


ot 
$153,000 and outstanding obligations aside 
from 
O00. 


the mortgages $167, 


appre yXiImate 


The 


on ia 


LEHIGHTON, Pa. Penn Lace Co 


is running its mill day and night 


with working 
and will hold to this basis for an 
nite period. 


schedule increased 


Lorce, 


indefi 


CENTRAL Fats, R. I. The spinning 
department of the Waypoyset Mfg. Co. 


has been closed down for an indefinite 


period. 





WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
AupurNn, Mass. Edgar T. Wood, 
former president of the Auburn Worsted 
Co., Inc., has started operations in one 
of the old buildings of the Ettrick Mills 
under the name of the Wood Wool 
Combing Co. The company starts off 
with a large number of orders, according 


to Mr. Wood. 


Worcester, Mass. Work is to be 
started shortly on the superstructure of a 
weave shed for the Smith Mills, Inc., at 
370 Park Ave. The foundation is al- 
ready in. The building will be of wood 
construction, one-story high, 81 x 69. It 
will be built by the day. 


BLoomssBurc, Pa. A new power-house 
is to be erected for the Magee Carpet Co., 
velvet and tapestry carpet and rug manu 
facturers, in accordance with plans drawn 
and specifications prepared by the Ballin- 
ger Co., architects and engineers, Phila 
delphia. It will be 60 x 81 ft., with total 
height of 70 ft. Walls are of brick with 
steel windows with ventilating sash 
600 


Two 
H.P. water tube boilers will be in 
stalled with provision being made for a 
future third boiler. Coal for boilers will 
he stored in bunkers located the 
boilers and will be conveyed by hoppers 
to the stokers. Railroad siding paral- 
lels the building with coal pockets under- 
neath. A mechanical ash handling equip 
ment with an elevated ash storage hopper 
is also provided, ashes then being dis- 
charged by gravity 


above 


shute 
Draft for boilers 
comes from radial brick chimney 10 ft. 
in diameter having a depth of 175 ft. 
Contract has been awarded to The Dress- 


through metal 
to railroad cars below. 
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er Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, to be com- 
pleted by July 23, 1927. 


West Barrincton, R. I. The Crans- 
ton Worsted Mills, Bristol, have awarded 
a general contract to Mahoney & Tucker, 
Providence, for alterations and improve- 
ments in the former local plant of the 
Bannon Co., recently acquired, and will 
ccupy in the near future for a new mill. 

enks & Ballou, Providence, are archi- 
tects. 

Fact and Gossip 

SoutH Benp, Inv. The Superior 
Court No. 2 here last week approved the 
receiver's sale of the South Bend Woolen 
Mills to a syndicate composed of Joseph 
Scheininger, Charles J. Allardt and Ru- 
dolph Ackerman, for $55,000. The syn- 
licate plans to demolish the mill and erect 
a hotel on the site, according to report. 


Concorp, Mass. The Westvale mill, 
a branch of the Assabet Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Maynard, Mass., 
is being dismantled and the bulk of the 
machinery is being installed in the May- 
nard plant. 


Hotyoxe, Mass. The Holyoke Wors- 
ted Mills and Springfield Blanket Co. are 
running their plants on full time sched- 
ules. 


PittsFIELD, Mass. The _ Pontoosuc 
Woolen Mfg. Co. has taken over the un- 
finished orders of James & E. H. Wilson, 
Inc., which suspended operations on 
March 19. 


READVILLE, Mass. The assets of the 
Severn Mills Co. will be sold at public 
auction March 30. The plant will be sold 
as an entirety for cash, to the highest 
bidder. Henry S. MacPherson, of Bos- 
ton, is receiver of the company. 


WessterR, Mass. Whether the Web- 
ster Mills of the American Woolen Co. 
are to be closed like its other small 
units in New England will depend upon 
a reduction in valuation and taxes by the 
towns of Webster and Dudley, the 
property being in both towns. Officials 
of the company state that the mills have 
never been operated at a profit and un- 
less they can be made to it is planned 
to close them. Conferences have been 
held with assessors of both towns and 
it is expected there will be a reduction 
in the tax rates this year, as well as in 
the valuations of the company’s property. 


Worcester, Mass. The Woolstock 
Mig. Corp. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $15,000 to deal in 
wool, rags, etc. The officers and direc- 
tors are: President, James Solomon Cot- 
ton; treasurer, Herman M. Cotton, and 
Saul Feingold. The Cottons do business 
is the J. S. Cotton Co., shoddy manu- 
iacturers, 468 Franklin St. 


Worcester, Mass. The Jamesville 
Woolen Mill Co., 1475 Main St., now 
operated under lease by the Hillside 
Woolen Mills Co., has been petitioned 
in bankruptcy by Roy M. Green, doing 
business as James C. Green, cotton 
warps, this city, whose claim amounts to 
$5,517. He alleges the Jamesville 
Woolen Mill Co. committed an act in 
bankruptcy on Nov. 20, 1926. The Hill- 
side Woolen Mills Co. is not concerned 
in the proceedings. 


Girsum, N. H. The Eyers Woolen 
0. closed down its plant last week for 
an indefinite period. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Mill News—Continued | 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Rearrangement | 
of equipment in one of the large mills 
of Stephen Sanford & Sons has en- 
abled the company to furnish cafeteria 
service to employes in conjunction with 
the extensive welfare program already 
provided. Plans for a new mill addi 
tion on Park Ave. are reported pro 


gressing. 


Jounson City, N. Y. The Felters 
Co., Inc., has taken preliminary esti- | 
mates for the rebuilding of its branch 
plant here and will decide early in May | 
whether the work will go ahead this | 
year. It is planned to make the mill | 
two stories high, 100 x 120 ft. Arthw 
A. Cushman, Worcester, Mass., is the | 
engineer in charge. 
| 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Mawson Worsted 
Mill, Kensington and Glenwood Aves., 
formerly manufacturers of men’s wear | 
and dress goods, is now confining opera- 
tions to manufacture of cap cloth, buy- | 
ing woolen yarns for this purpose. | 

| 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Wm. Scholes & | 
Co., Wayne Junction, no longer manu- 
facture wool and fiber rugs. They dis- | 
posed of their rug looms and now are 
manufacturers of Bullion fringes, hav- | 
They | 


ing an equipment of 6 looms. 
use 6s-2 and 20s-2 cotton yarn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Henrietta Wor- 
sted Mills, Wayne Junction, manufac- 
turers of worsted dress goods and men’s 
wear, of which George Kritler was the 
proprietor, have been sold. Interests 
identified with Smulovitz & Sons, cap 
manufacturers, 1010 Race St., are re- | 
ported to have secured control of this | 
plant. It will be called the Saguer 
Worsted Mills, Inc., and Thos. E. | 
Guerin, who has been manager of the 
mill, will be identified with the new 
company taking over this plant. They 
will manufacture cap cloth. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

HuntTsvIt_tE, ALA. The Aycock Hos 
iery Mills have completed the installa- | 
tion of five new knitting machines and | 
before the present month is over several 
other machines of similar type will be 
set up. 


Hotyoke, Mass. The Holyoke Silk 
Hosiery Co., which has ordered six new 
full-fashioned knitting machines, has 
received one and expects the others from | 
Germany within a short time. The mill | 
is running on full time schedules. 

*BurRLINGTON, N. C. The Pickett 
Hosiery Mills, recently noted chartered 
with authorized capital of $100,000, is 
building a plant here which will be 
equipped with 40 circular knitting mach- 
ines for making seamless half hose. 
Electric power will be purchased. M. 
G. Pickett is president and G. G. 
Sharpe, treasurer of the new company. 





MorGanton, N. C. Organization of 
the Morganton Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Co. has been completed by the election 
of E. W. Phifer, president; H. L. Rid- 
dle and A. B. Victorius, the latter of 
New York, vice presidents, and R. C. 
Huffman, secretary and treasurer. Con- 
struction of the plant has been started. 
Electric power will be bought. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Weber & Fried- 
rich, 16th and Hunting Park Ave., man- 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Lubrication at 


WIDESPREAD USE 
PROVES MERIT 


There is no other way to account for 
the constantly increasing use in leading 
Textile mills throughout the country of 





REGISTERED IN 


PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


The Specialty Lubricant of the Textile 
Industry used in most of the leading 


mills of the country. 


TT r r 
OU ALITY 
The exceptional Lubricating 
Quality of NON-FLUID OIL 
is due, first, to its being a pure 
mineral oil of naturally high 
lubricating value— 


And second, to its extreme ad- 
hesiveness—-our exclusive proc- 
ess—which insures its staying at 
the exact points where protec- 
tion against friction is needed, 
reducing power loss, wear and 
tear and repair bills. 


And dependable — unremitting 
PERFORMANCE follows 
where NON-FLUID OIL is 
employed — convincing proof 
of its SUPERIORITY, which 
has won universal recognition 
where liquid oils, or greases, 
have failed. 


If you have not tried 


oO 


of Textile Machinery.” 


ECONOMY 


The Economy of NON- 
FLUID OIL is twofold 
and real. 

First: NON-FLUID OIL 


stays put” and does not 
drip, spatter or creep onto 
goods in process. Here is 
a real saving through reduc- 
tion of oil spots which les- 
sen the value of the product. 
Second: NON - FLUID 
OIL saves in the cost of 
lubrication —- it does not 
waste — lasts several times 
as long as liquid oil, hence 
much less lubricant is used 
per year at less cost for 
lubrication. 


NON-FLUID OIL we will 


ladly send testing sample and bulletin, “Lubrication 


—— See cllso—— 
——-CATALOG—— 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin 


T.W.3-26-27 


“Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 


[ ] Pickers I 
( ards 
Spinning Frames 


PETROS adie yo cnvadacsececes 


ooms 
Twister Rings 
Ball Bearings 


Shafting 
Motors 
Chain Drives 





Warehouses: 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 








RK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
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Automatic Temperature Control Pays 
in dyeing, ble aching and finishing of 


REGULATOR BULB 






















OVERFLOW 


No. 931 Sylphon 

Regulator installed to 

control Mercerizing 
temperature 


No. 981 Sylphon 
Regulator on Loop 
Dryer. 





OMI RN i ——<££————EE—S 


REGULATOR BULB 





No. 931 Sylphon 
Regulator installed on 
Skein Tub for Dye- 
ing, Bleaching and 
Mordanting Skein 

Yarns. 


No. 934 Sylphon 

Regulator on Scotch 

Tub Warp Dyeing 
Machine. 






REGULATOR DERFORATED DRUM 













NOS 
SVYLDHON 
TEMPERATURE 
REGULATOR 









This can be done hundreds of thousands 
of times—- 


AND NO APPRECIABLE 
LOSS OF FLEXIBILITY 
WILL DEVELOP IN THE 
) ALL METAL,SEAMLESS 
/ \ SYLPHON BELLOWS 





No. 981 Sylphon 
Regulator on Hosiery 
Dryer 


No. 931 Sylphon 
Regulator on Rotary 
Type Dyeing and 
Mordanting Machine. 


No. 931 Sylphon 
Regulator for auto- 
matically controlling 


No. 981 Sylphon temperature of liquids. 


Regulator for auto- 
matically controlling 
temperature of air. 


The Sylphon Bellows, which is the motor element in all 
Sylphon instruments, is the most flexible, durable, and CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
accurate temperature control unit known today. —— CATALOG—— 


—— Sce cdiso 


THE FULTON COMPANY KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF THE SYLPHON BELLOWS 


Sales Offices in: New Yorx, Cuicaco, Detrort, Boston, PHiLapELPHia and all the principal cities in U. S. 
European Representatives: Crossy Varve & ENGINEERING Co., Ltp., 41-42 Foley Street, London, W. 1, Eng. 
Canadian Representatives: Dariinc Bros., Ltrp., 120 Prince Street, Montreal, Canada 
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Mill News—Continued 


ufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, will 
install a new set of of full-fashioned 
machines in the near future, giving them 
a total equipment of 11 machines. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Onlibest Hosiery 
Mills, 2545 N. Broad St., manufacturers 
of full-fashioned hosiery, have recently 
increased their equipment from 12 ma- 
chines to 22 full-fashioned machines. In 
the near future this number will be in- 
creased, giving them a total of 30 
machines, almost tripling their original 
capacity. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A new concern 
has recently started operations at 321 N. 
Sth St. operating ‘under the name, 
Imperial Knitting Mills. They are 
manufacturing knitted neckwear, the new 
concern being a partnership between I. 
M. Cotlar and Samuel Herman. This 
company has purchased a part of the 
machinery of the Cosmos Knitting Mills 
located at the same address, who manu- 
factured mufflers, the latter concern now 
being out of business. The Imperial 
Knitting Mills have an equipment of 100 


circular and 3 flat knitting machines. 
Both members of the concern act as 
buyers. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. John Richardson, 
2054 E. Huntingdon St., will start to 
manufacture full-fashioned hosiery in 
the near future with an equipment of 7 
full-fashioned machines. This concern 
no longer manufactures infants’ sacques, 
manufacture full-fashioned hosiery 
being a new line for them. 


LEBANON, Pa. The Lebanon 
Inc., are installing additional 


of 


Mills, 
full-fash- 


ioned knitting machines. 
Wittow Grove, Pa. The _ Society 
Maid Hosiery Mills, recently formed 


with a capital of $200,000, have plans 
nearing completion for a new one-story 
mill, 100x100 ft., reported to cost in 
excess of $65,000, with machinery. The 
initial installation will consist of 12 full- 
fashioned 42-gauge machines, and the ul- 
timate equipment, 48 such machines. It 
is purposed to have the mill ready for 
operation early in July. M. L. Cohn is 
president. 


Fact and Gossip 

Ware, Mass. The Ware Valley Mfg. 
Co., Inc. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $750,000 to operate the 
underwear department of the Otis Co., 
recently acquired. The new 
already doing business. 


company is 


Kinston, N. C. The Kinston Knit- 
ting Co. has been placed in temporary 
receivership. The receivership was asked 
vy Felix Harvey, Sr., a director of the 
mills. No statement of liabilities and 
ssets have been given out. Hearing on 
he receivership has been set for March 
| before Judge N. A. Sinclair, of the 
State Superior Court, at Kenansville, 
N.C. The Merchants & Farmers Bank 
f Kinston is acting as 
elver. 


% 


temporary re- 


Pa. 
St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Mathias Bros., 
3831 Coral manufacturers of 
ull-fashioned hosiery, have sold their 
lant and equipment. A new company 
as taken over this mill and is operating 
s the Mayfair Hosiery Co. The new 
mpany is also manufacturing ladies’ 
ull-fashioned hosiery, having the same 
juipment formerly operated by 
Mathias Bros., Inc. Anthony Kobb is 


—__. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


nC... 


as 






secretary and treasurer, also acting as 
buyer, while S. Stone is president. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Machinery and 
equipment of the Adora Hosiery Mills, 
Third and Huntingdon Sts., manufactur- 
ers of hosiery, sport hose and bathing 
suits, is being offered for sale. They 
have 30 English rib machines, 50 latch 
needle knitting machines, 40 ribbers and 
other equipment, among which are a num- 
ber of jacquard knitting machines. This 
concern is discontinuing the manufacture 
of these lines. 





SILK 





New Construction and Additions 

AtHoL, Mass. The Adams Silk Co., 
Inc., plans to alter and enlarge one of 
the buildings of the former D. E. Adams 
Co., Inc., to accommodate the machinery 
of the Globe Silk Works, New Haven, 
Conn., which has been consolidated with 
the local company. It is expected work 
will be started this spring. 


*PaterSON, N. J. Millinery Silks, Inc., 
organized a short time ago with capital 
of $125,000 has leased space at 41 Ful- 
ton St., and equipped it with 36 looms 
for the production of light qualities of 
silk cloth. Samuel Cohen is president 
and Charles H. Roemer, treasurer. 


*ALLENTOWN, Pa. The Temple Silk 
Co., recently noted chartered with capital | 
of $15,000, has started the manufacture | 
of broad silks in leased quarters at New 
and Washington Sts., equipped with 40 
looms. Electric power is_ purchased. | 
Samuel Smith is president and Louis 

| 
| 


Subin, treasurer of the new company. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 

*PaTerSON, N. J. The Eastside Piece 
Dyeing & Finishing Co., organized with 
capital of $100,000 a short time ago, has 
started dyeing and finishing of silk piece 
goods in leased quarters at 396 21st Ave. | 
James Rizio is president and Louis Rizio, 
treasurer of the new company. 


*Paterson, N. J. The Pilgrim Piece | 
Dye Works, Inc., formed with capital of | 
$200,000 a short time has started | 
dyeing of silk, silk mixture and cotton 
fabrics in leased quarters at 74-80 
George St. Raffalle Nazzaro is president 
of the new company and Joseph A. Pel- | 
ligrini, treasurer. 


ago, 


*PaTeRSON, N. J. The Universal Piece 
Dye Works, Inc., recently noted organ- 
ized with capital of $60,000, will dye silk, 
silk mixture and rayon fabrics. Ernst 
B. Kaufmann is president of the new 
company and Fritz Kaufmann, 44 Lewis 
St., treasurer. 


*RUTHERFORD, N. J. Seiter-Hellman 
Young, Inc., recently noted formed with 
capital of $25,000 has started the dye- 
ing of silk silk 


and mixed goods in 
leased quarters at 21 Erie Ave. Capacity 
of the plant is 600 Ibs. per dav. Charles 
H. Seiter is president and Isidor Hell 


the new ce 


GREENVILLE, S. C. The Union Bleach 
ery has awarded contract to the Briggs 
Construction Co., Greenville, for build- 
ing a pump house and line, the 


man, treasurer of mpany 


water 


total cost of which will be about $10,000. | 





SULPHONATED 
OIL. 


a Clean 

Solution 

without 
Floating Oil 


Free Oil 
Floating On 
Surface 


Make this Acid Test 


It Proves the Superiority 
of Monosulfol Oil F 


Take about 10 gramsYof Monosulfol Oil and 10 
grams of any competitive oil. Dissolve each in 
30 grams of water — stir thoroughly. Now add 
about 10 grams of 28°) Acetic Acid and stir in. 
The Monosulfol solution will remain without 
change. The other oil will curdle and separate, 
floating out free oil to the surface. 


Monosulfol |Oil 


A Super-Sulphonated Castor Oil 


This test not only proves the superiority of this 
oil for use in acid solutions, but is proof of care 
and skill in sulphonation. Any oil which will 
not meet this test is dangerous to use, as it is 
liable to be effected by many chemical sub- 
stances which decompose it and weaken and 
ruin it for its intended purpose. 


Monosulfol Oil takes the place of all ordinary 

sulphonated Castor Oils, Turkey Red Oils, etc., 

on cotton, wool and silk. Get full information 
-use the coupon. 


National Oil Products Company 


Main Office: 
HARRISON 
NEW JERSEY 


NATIONAL Olt 1S ComPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send us full information regarding MONOSULFOL 
OIL the Super-Sulphonated Castor Oil. 


Name 


District Offices: 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Pri IDL 


Street 


City State....... 
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URING the half century, and 
more, that Scott & Williams, 
Inc., has been making knitting 

machines the industry has proceeded 

forward with unfaltering steps. 


It has been our privilege to progress 
with the industry—to work shoulder to 
shoulder for its advancement by intro- 
ducing constructive ideas in machinery, 
ideas which have proved sound and 


profitable. 


&stablished 1865 


SCOTT & WI 
Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York 
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Knit Underwear Now 


In a Slack Period 


Current Demand Fair, but Fall 
Buying Remains Only 
Moderate 
Knit underwear selling agents are 
not particularly alarmed over the 
comparative inactivity generally re- 
ported. They recognize that under 
any circumstances this time of the 
year is naturally a slack period and it 
would be most unusual and surprising 
if they were to receive a large volume 
of business today. It has been said in 
these columns a number of times that 
underwear orders are to be obtained 
this year only by keeping everlastingly 
after the buyer. This prediction has 
been borne out in experience with the 
result that salesmen are more fre- 
quently on the road and will be proba- 
bly throughout the year. Only this 
week a salesman for an underwear 
house said that his traveling expense 
for the year ending March 1 has 
amounted to $6,000 and he expected 
that for 1927 the amount would be 
considerably larger than this. From 
salesmen on the road the reports are 
not as glowing as they might be. Or- 
ders on light weight underwear are all 
for immediate delivery. Frequently 
demands for shipment are unreason- 
able and impossible of fulfillment. 
This is due to the fact that the buyer 
has delayed his purchases to the last 
possible moment and now he finds it 
difficult to say the least to get any- 

thing for nearby delivery. 


Heavy Weights Moderate 

Additions to the volume of business 
received on heavy weight underwear 
are constant but not large in volume. 
There has been a good deal of con- 
jecture as to the comparative sold-up 
condition of the larger units. It has 
been anticipated that announcements 
would be made ere this of the with- 
drawal of the first delivery dates on 
the part of the larger mills. This, 
however, has not taken place and only 
one concern has announced such with- 
drawals. Inasmuch as this is not one 
of the largest it does not act as a cri- 
terion of the condition in the general 
industry. It cannot be long, how- 
ever, before some -of the leading 
lines approach a sold-up condition for 
the first half of the year and yet buy- 
ers are trading on the fact that they 
can still secure deliveries up to July 
first. This fact is not causing any 
general desire to anticipate require- 
nents as the buyer appreciates his 
ibility to secure merchandise when 
wanted. 


Price Tendencies Firmer 
The upward movement in cotton as 
(Continued on page 99) 


Hosiery Demand 


Gains Decidedly 


Buyers Find It Impossible to Obtain Deliveries as Desired on 
Hosiery They Want 


URING the last two weeks a 

marked change has occurred in 
the hosiery market and according to 
all appearances the better business 
which has been noted is likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely. Buyers are insistent 
on the matter of delivery and in a 
good many cases find they cannot get 
the shipments or the merchandise they 
want. Selling agents are not particu- 
larly grieved over this situation except 
in so far as it prevents them taking 
a certain amount of business. But 
they claim with a good deal of justice 
for their statements that it serves the 
buyer right if he cannot get goods 
when he wants them or get the specific 
type of goods he desires. 


Situation Reacts on Buyer 

The majority of buyers have figured 
on an over-production of hosiery in 
practically all lines and have conse- 
quently confined their purchasing to 
immediate needs, believing they could 
get any quantity of goods on call. In 
this they have been disappointed in 
a great many cases. Manufacturers 
have absolutely refused to make goods 
for stock‘and with no supply on hand 
they have been unable to satisfy the 
requests for immediate delivery. II- 
lustrations of this condition are nu- 
merous. For instance, a buyer sent 
in an order on Tuesday of this week 
asking for its delivery on Friday. He 
apparently thought the stock was on 
hand and could be sent out by fast 
freight immediately upon receiving 
the order. He discovered much to 
his chagrin that the goods would have 
to be made and that it would take 
from four to six weeks to make the 
delivery. In another case a large 
Chicago house which buys a goodly 
quantity during the year from a cer- 
tain seller, sent in a very substantial 
order asking for delivery before April 
1. Notwithstanding the fact that this 
house was one of the seller’s best cus- 
tomers and that he was desirous of 
favoring him in every way, he was 
obliged to tell him he could not even 
approximate this date on delivery and 
that he would have to get his goods 
elsewhere unless he wanted to wait. 
This the buyer was unwilling to do, 
explaining that he needed the goods to 
send out to his trade, and the conse- 
quence is that he is scouring the mar- 
ket to find something that will take 
their place. Selling agents do not 
predict any famine in merchandise but 
they do claim there is going to be a 
lot of substituting and inability to get 
what was originally required. 


More Buying for Fall 
Forward buying in the hosiery mar- 
ket is also in evidence. It is true the 


first two months in the year were a 
decided disappointment as far as fall 
orders were concerned. Buyers did 
not seem to know what they wanted 
and were determined to postpone their 
operations until they actually needed 
the merchandise. So far during 
March a complete reversal of this 
condition seems to have occurred. The 
result has been a larger volume of 
forward business on agents’ books 
than they had expected. The instances 
of those who report a larger volume 
of orders taken than last year are 
numerous. One large house claims 
its business in dollars and cents to 
date is equal to the first six months 
of 1926, and that in many lines it is 
sold ahead into July and August and 
even in isolated cases to September. 
Buyers apparently are becoming ap- 
prehensive about the future based on 
their experience for immediate de- 
livery. While there is no general be- 
lief that anticipation of requirements 
is to be general or extensive, yet 
where buyers have postponed opera- 
tions theyre are beginning to make 
preparations to cover their require- 
ments. 


Turn in Fiber Goods 


The situation on rayon merchandise 
has been up to within a short time 
one of the weak spots in the market. 
Buyers were convinced in their own 
minds that the market for raw ma- 
terial was weak and was going lower. 
Notwithstanding the improvement in 
demand for their product that rayon 
agents reported beginning after the 
first of the year the buyer took little 
stock in the accuracy of these reports 
and was content to await further con- 
cessions. With the recent advance 
and the reported consumption the sta- 
tistical position of rayon has so im- 
proved that the hosiery buyer has 
realized he was running little risk in 
placing business ahead. In addition, 
the expected further increase which 
is prophesied for July 1 or there- 
abouts, gives him added confidence 
and as a result there has been a com- 
plete revulsion in feeling with regard 
to fiber lines and a marked improve- 
ment in the demand from day to day. 
The buyer finds here also that the ex- 
pected stocks upon which he thought 
he could draw to supply his needs are 
non-existent. The manufacturer in 
company with every other producer of 
textiles has come to adjust himself 
more and more to the existing order 
of things with the consequence that 
he is not carrying the bag for the 
buyer today in shape of stocks. If he 
loses business by his inability to sat- 
isfy the buyer’s requirements in the 


way of delivery he takes the matter 
philosophically, preferring to sufter 
this loss rather than to risk a depre- 
on merchandise which he 
might accumulate by running without 
orders. He also realizes that as soon 
as it becomes known he has a stock 
on hand the buyer will commence to 
beat him down on price with the result 
that he will have to sell at a sacrifice 
rather than be able to maintain his 
former level of quotations. 


ciation 


Full-Fashioned Buying Better 

In spite of all the talk about the 
over-production in full fashioned 
goods resulting from the new plants 
erected or in contemplation, it is very 
apparent that so far the market has 
not been flooded with merchandise it 
cannot absorb. Buyers have hesitated 
on these as well as other lines of hos- 
iery, but improvement has also spread 
to this class of merchandise with the 
result that manufacturers are behind- 
hand in delivery and see every pros- 
pect of continuing this condition for 
some time to come. With a stronger 
raw material market and little pros- 
pect of further weakening the outlook 
for maintenance of price is decidedly 
good. As a matter of jfact this applies 
to all classes of hosiery whether cot- 
ton, rayon, silk or wool. In other 
words, the market has been stabilized 
and if any change is to be prophesied 
it seems almost inevitable it will be 
in an upward direction. 


Possible Fancy Developments 

The favorite topic of discussion 
concerning the continuance of the 
fancy has been less in evidence than 
for some time, but of late the ques- 
tion has been brought up several times 
as to whether the crest of the wave 
in fancy demand has not been passed. 
No one has the temerity to foretell 
the passage of the fancy but at the 
same time, a good many careful ob- 
servers feel the tendency is away 
from the loudest types of fancy that 
have been in vogue late. There 
are those who believe that in line with 
more conservative ideas and in de- 
mand of the more conservative styles 
clocked half hose are going to be a 
more prominent factor in the situa- 
tion. It is possible this idea may be 
gained from the fact that*few retail- 
ers today are carrying this type of 
stocking and it is felt that demand 
from the more conservatively inclined 
will cause the retailer to put in a 
certain amount of this type. Others 
feel that while fancies are to continue 
demand is likely to center on the more 
conservative colors and is bound to 
show a lessening request for loud pat- 
terns and all sorts of incongruous 
color developments. This feeling is 
more general in reference to half hose 
than on misses’ and women’s lines 
where the fancy is still’a prominent 
feature. In infants’ socks, which have 
been one of the weakest portions of 
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the hosiery market, sellers are finding 
they are fast getting behind in their 
shipments. This does not necessarily 
mean that a large volume of business 
has been done, but rather that be- 
ause of a small demand toward the 
end of the year curtailment was a 
vecessary consequence and orders had 
to be filled from merchandise in cur- 
rent production and not from stocks 
on hand. 


Underwear Slack 
(Continued from page 97) 


well as the price advances in rayon, 
have produced a much firmer price 
situation than that which has obtained 
earlier in the year. This is especially 
true of the last week when in both 
materials the chance of any conces- 
sions would seem to have been elimin- 
ated. Cotton yarn is decidedly firmer 
and as the result of the rise in raw 
cotton knitters who have been holding 
off looking for weak spots are now 
convinced that they are not likely to 
materialize. The buyer also is fast 
gaining the impression that if he is 
to obtain merchandise on a par with 
his competitor who bought early he 
will have to bestir himself. No evi- 
dencies of advance have been apparent 
but it is prophesied that just as soon 
as a fair proportion of the heavy 
weight product is under orders manu- 
facturers will find it necessary to put 
up their prices to take care of the 
purchases of yarn that they will have 
to make on a higher basis. Figured 
on the low level of the yarn market 
a month or two ago prices on ribbed 
goods showed a very moderate margin 
of profit, whereas today with yarn 
cents a pound higher this margin has 
doubtless been reduced practically to 
the vanishing point and in many cases 
it is believed has been converted into 
an actual loss unless the manufacturer 
was fortunate enough to procure a 
large portion of his yarn requirements 
before the advance took place. 
Rayon Lines Improving 
With a distinct change from weak- 
ness to an upward tendency in raw 
material the buyer’s attitude toward 
rayon goods has naturally changed for 
the better. Reports of daily orders on 
women’s rayon garments are decidedly 
encouraging. The distribution of 
these goods is increasing both in 
jobbers’ hands and with the retailer. 
Consequently the manufacturer is feel- 
ing the impetus that comes back all 
along the line. The same is true to 
a limited extent on men’s garments 
but the necessity of rayon becoming 
the vogue for men is realized if any 
general demand is to be expected. 
Those lines which have gained a foot- 
hold with the trade are receiving re- 
peat orders, but the trouble seems to 
be that the majority of such lines are 
too high priced to cause general dis- 
tr:bution. Nevertheless this would not 
be the factor that might be supposed 
if it should become the style for men 
wear rayon undergarments. 
Is Trend Away from Nainsooks? 
\ good many are questioning 


+ 


whether cotton woven underwear has 
not reached a point where the tend- 
ency in demand is downward. The 
use of nainsook undergarments all 
the year round has become a fad it 
is believed which is destined to see 
its culmination before a great while. 
In fact it is stated that if the medical 
fraternity were to pronounce against 
the use of nainsooks not only in the 
winter but also in the summer, at 
the same time stressing the hygienic 
qualities of knitted underwear, a very 
marked change 
These proponents of knitted under- 


might be possible. 
wear claim that the general public is 
in a position where they only need 
some such authoritative statement to 
change their attitude 
wear. It is even believed by certain 
members of the industry that it 
would be possible to convert a very 
fair number of ultimate consumers to 
the use of 


toward under- 


worsted underwear of 


light weight, making it even possible 
to convince them that this character 
of garment might be very sensibly 
utilized even for summer wear. While 
this may be an extreme view there 
would seem to be more or less pos- 
sibility of converting the public to the 
use of flat knitted cotton underwear, 
not only because of its better fit but 
also because of its better hygienic 
qualities and comfort. 


Color in Underwear 


Stencilknit Being Incorporated in 
Lines of Prominent Knitters 


Manufacturers of knit underwear 
are giving more and more attention 
to the popular demand for color in 
apparel, declares the Merchandising- 
\dvertising Department of the Knit 
Underwear Industry, operating under 
the auspices of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica. Garments are now in the pro- 
cess of manufacture carrying out the 
Stencilknit idea, says this department, 
these being either in union suits 
printed with various neat designs in 
fast colors, or the blazer striped run- 
ning trunk. The latter will be sold 


as a two-piece combination with a 
white pullover shirt, for athletic 
wear. Stencilknit, in both the union 


suit and Track-Knit Shirts and Track 
Pants is being made up for both men 
and women. 

Among the manufacturers now 
making up Stencilknit, or who have 
placed orders for processing their 
fabrics, are the following, according 
to the same authority: 

Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, 
Wis.; William Carter Co., Needham 
Heights, Mass.; Oneita Knitting 
Mills, Inc., Utica, N. Y.; Frisbie & 
Stansfield Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y.; 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Utica Knitting Co., 
Utica. N. Y., High Rock Knitting 
Co., Philmont, N. Y.; Lawrence 
Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mo- 
hawk, N. Y.; Bennett Textile Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y.; Little Falls Manufac- 
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PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces 


even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


bo 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


4. The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


5. The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smeoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 
with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 





—— See cliso 
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PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY C0. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Are Adjustoe Hosiery Forms Saving Money— 
Improving Quality—for You? 


HE increase in the use of Adjustoe Forms among pro- 
gressive knitters has been tremendous. Simply a recog- 
nition of their sterling economy and fitness for the job. 


Take vour own drying room. What would five sizes to 
every form mean to youP What w ould perfectly wrinkleless 
hosiery that lies flat in the container mean to your trade? 
Precisely what it is meaning to scores of other knitters — 
increased profits, greater prestige for your product. 


Adjustoe Forms make for modern day flexibility in the dry- 
ing-room. You can take care of w hatever comes along from 
the dye-house — as it comes. These forms consume but little 
steam, and are so designed that the sheerest hosiery remains 
unwrinkled in drying. 


See the Adjustoe display at the Knitting Arts Exposition 
in Philadelphia, April 4-8, Booths 240-241 — 254-255. 


PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING FORM CO. 


—— CATALOG — Main Office and Show Room 


123-125 No. Fifth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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turing Co., Liitle Falls, N. Y.; 
American Hosiery Co., New Britain, 
Conn.; Minneapolis Knitting Works, 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Walnott Knit- 
ting Co., Utica, N. Y.; Cacoosing 


Knitting Co., Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Hosiery Cuff Standard 





Association Suggests Three Inches 


for Children’s 7s Goods 


A proposed standard length of three 
inches for the folded cuff of children’s 
seven-eighths hosiery of all sizes is 
recommended by the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. The association also 
recommends a standard tolerance of 
one-quarter inch, plus or minus, from 
this length. 

This standard length and tolerance 
report is the result of a study made 
by the Research Associate of the asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington. 

The association’s survey was made 
on a large number of samples of 
children’s seven-eighths hosiery, made 
in a large variety of patterns, and 
employing various types of yarns. 
The results showed a difference of less 
than one-third inch between the 
mathematical average of the samples 
examined and the proposed standard. 

Commenting on this standardization 
work, John Nash McCullaugh, na- 
tional secretary and industrial man- 
ager of the association, said: 

“The economic value of a folded 
cuff standard would not, of course, be 
as great as the previous standardiza- 
tion work done by the association on 
length of hosiery. There are, how- 
ever, several possible advantages— (1) 
the satisfaction of the consumer; (2) 
the fixing of a definite practice within 
the mill; (3) the formation of a basis 
of agreement between the manufac- 
turer and the user, thus eliminating 
one more chance of misunderstand- 


ing.” 


Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce Change 

Eugene Wray, vice-president, and 
C. E. Knox, secretary, 
Wheeler & Boyce, Inc., retire from 
this company, effective May. 1, to es- 
tablish a new selling firm which will 
do business under the title of Wray 
& Knox. Offices have been engaged at 
306 Broadway. The firm will act as 
selling agents for the Kingston Knit- 
ig Co., Cambridge, Mass., bathing 
ts and sweaters; The Knitwear 
Mills, Brooklyn, rayon underwear and 

forso Knitting Mills, Inc., Jersey 
City, De Harry R. 
president and treasurer of 
Wheeler & Boyce, will con- 
1e under the same name, probably 
in up-town location. 


ot Boyce, 


1 
i 


sweaters. 
boyce, 


yce, 





Hosiery Knit by 337 Mills in 
1926 
WVasnincton, D. C.—The Depart- 


ment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lc ving statistics of hosiery kit by 265 


establishments, representing 
337 mills, by months, 1926. These 
mills produced 61.2% of the total value 
of hosiery manufactured in the United 
States in 1923. The quantities are ex- 
pressed in dozens of pairs. 


identical 



















MEN’S 
Total Full 
Month (all classes) fashioned Seamless 
OE sccak dees 4, 284,567 54, 828 1,518,577 
February 4,489, 809 52 1,704,612 
Marek ...0+: 4,757,181 1,618, 691 
April 4,273, 899 1,470, 844 
May Pisa 4,070, 455 1,397,533 
June . 4,106, 066 a; 1,422,145 
July 3,698, 415 33,495 1,289,589 
pO ere 4,049, 060 34,107 1,421,170 
September ... 4,309, 207 95 1,502,744 
Ooteber ....:. 4,595,370 1,602, 988 
November : 4,533, 705 33,373 1,630,330 
December ........ 4, 268, 960 35,408 1,520,643 
Total see 51, 436, 694 506,903 18,099,875 
WOMEN'S 
Full 
Month fashioned Seamless 
JOBURET a cccesicce 863,719 964,144 
February ie 887, 402 977,904 
EES praunwivicwis.bexcdwaies 1,044, 276 1, 088, 790 
April .. puceaegeaetas 1,010,917 899, 052 
May 989, 041 872,879 
June ieee 1,050,013 910,164 
PT Sekebtipesccacenneansweee 908, 339 
August beet dees wade 984, 227 
September .. 1,054,563 
ee aiding 1,096, 804 
November 1,031, 767 
December ....cccse 859,945 
SR. Sccwannnn Leen aw Se 12, 236, 428 11,648,676 





| Obituary 


Frederick W. Johnson 
Frederick W. Johnson, retired member 
of the A. D. Juilliard & Co., dry goods 
commission merchants, died recently at 





his home in Glen Ridge, N. J. Mr. 
Johnson was 62 years old. He was at 
filiated with the dry goods house for 


over 20 years, and had charge of the 
company’s dress goods department for a 
long period. He had been in ill health 
for a number of years, and was inactive 
in business for the last three or four 
years, though he remained a director of 
A. D. Juilliard & Co., until his retire- 


ment on Jan. 1. He was at one time 
connected with Hood, Foulkrod & Co., 
Philadelphia, long out of business. He 
was born in Philadelphia, and before 


moving to Glen Ridge in 1921, he lived 
in East Orange, for about 12 vears. Mr. 
Johnson is survived by his widow, a son, 
Frederick W., Jr., and two daughters, 
Miss Emily Johnson and Mrs. R. T. 
Arrowsmith. 


Joseph F. Heeley 

Joseph F. Heeley, president of 
Elasto Textile Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
March 22 following 
He was born 
many 


the 
died 
suddenly Tuesday 
an attack of heart disease. 
in England and for 
a leading figure in knit goods activities 
in the Cohoes district. He had recently 
returned from Clifton Springs where he 
endeavored to regain his health 


Was years 


Henry Hotter 
Henry Hotter, aged 70, who for 52 
was an official of the Memphis 


Cotton Exchange and for 42 


years 
vears prior 


to his resignation last December, was 
secretary of the exchange, died last 
week at his home in Memphis, Tenn., 
from an attack of apoplexy. He was a 


native of Memphis. 
William J. Powell 

William J. Powell, one of the owners 
of the Bestock Knitting Mill at Tower 
City, Pa., died at his home there. He 
was largely interested in lumber, bank- 
ing and other enterprises as well as in 
the knit goods business. 
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Uniform Performance 


ROFITABLE production demands uni- 
form performance. You must know that 
your machines will consistently produce 
goods of high quality. Profits slip away in 


seconds and imperfections. 


The unswerving 
reliability of 
Brinton machines 
makes sure the 
uniformity of prod- 
uct. As far as is 
humanly possible, 
Our Engineering 
Department and 
skilled mechanics 
make Brinton 
machines to pro- 
duce quality--and 
to keep on produc- 
ing it. 

We will be glad to 


furnish information 





of our complete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 


» 
(D 





Great Britain and the Continent: Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., 


Wildt & Co., Ltd.. Leicester, Eng. Sydney, Melbourne 

a ‘ FOREIGN 
South America: Santiago Scotto, : : China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc 
Moreno 1756. Casilla Correo AGENTS . : Gs - 
662, Buenos Aires, Argentine 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, 
Republic. China. 
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If the need for expert advice and immediate service arises, Ri 

: all ; ; : : a sho 
there's a great deal of satisfaction in knowing that a telephone Y : Ve ing 
call will reach the designers and makers of your equipment. Ss b FZ) 
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American Opens Women’s Wear 





Variety of Fancies a Feature—Many Contrast Backs—Plaid 
Face Chinchillas 


HE opening by the American 

Woolen of women’s wear 
woolens and worsteds was the feature 
ot the week in the wool goods mar- 
ket. Out of 19 repeat numbers, five 
showed no advance, eight were ad- 
vanced 1.3 to 4.5% over fall opening 
ot a year ago, five were advanced 0.4 
to 4.3% over the spring opening of 
last August and one showed a decline 
of 3.5% from fall opening of a year 
Among the petit-tip pile sheen 
coatings Venise, in which the trade 
has shown great interest of late, was 
opened unchanged from the previous 
price at $4.62!2. Ormadale is priced 
at $5.22. 

The American’s new line includes 
suedes, velours, meltons, petit-tip pile 
sheens, all wool pile sheens, cotton 
warp pile sheens, as well as broad- 
cloths, chinchillas in plain and fancy 
weave, heavy weight kasha and 
camel’s hair polaire, as well as a large 
line of fancies. 

Plaid Faced Chinchillas 

One of the features of the fall 
showing by the American is the offer- 
ing of fancy chinchillas, the chin- 
chilla finish being applied to fabrics 
with a plaid face. These goods also 
have contrast backs. It is said to be 
the first showing on the domestic 
market of plaid face  chinchillas. 
There are two ranges of these fancy 
chinchillas priced at $4.67% and 
$4.90. The regular line of chinchillas 
ranges from 16 to 32 oz. and prices 
tun from $3.00 to $4.50. 


Co. 


ago. 


There was a fair attendance of 
buyers in Department 4 on Tuesday 
when the lines were shown for the 
first time lhe extensive collection 
f fancies made it impossible for 
buyers to give snap judgments on 
the showing, since careful looking 


ver of the showing must be under- 


before done. 
Confidence, indicated 

result that 
buvers will place fair orders during 
he next few The American’s 
ffering features so many double fab- 
ics of the fancy back order, which 
re manufactured more slowly than 
lain goods, that buyers will have to 
vet their orders in early if they are 

get full deliveries. It is also true 
tf slower weaving goods that a lesser 
irdage of orders will keep the mills 
usy. 


taken business can be 


however, is 


as 
ot early observations 


weeks. 


* ok * 
Suede The American 
Voolen Co. is showing an exception- 
ly strong line of suede fabrics for 


Fabrics: 


women’s wear in 25 numbers, 
inging in price from $2.62% to 
35.9714. This group includes some 


very fine suede fabrics by the Roch- 


dale Mills in a higher grade than 
shown by them in the past. 
* * x 
The American’s 
line of fancies is extensive, as they 
are showing about 600 numbers, rang- 
ing in price from $1.60 to $3.72”. 
The fancies include small 


Fancy Coatings: 


checks, 
medium and large plaids, plaid face 
with plaid back and reversibles, as 
well as stripes and ombre effects, in 
a wide variety of and 
colorings. 


designs 


*x* * * 


Repeat Numbers: he American 
Woolen’s women’s wear department 
shows several repeat numbers, 
which the following gives prices and 
change from previous figures: 





Final Ginning Figures Timely 





Goods Market Strengthens When Outturn Falls Short of Estimate 
by 700,000 Bales 


NNOUNCEMENT the final 
ginning figures by the Govern- 
ment on Monday started the week off 
auspiciously for the cotton 
The figure 17,910,258 


ot 


goods 


trade. was 


| bales as compared with the final esti- 


mate of 18,618,000 bales. The fact 
that the to falls short 


ot the expectancy does not seem to be 


outturn date 
taken as particularly serious by cotton 
soods men, but at least it has had a 
strengthening effect on the market. 
The final ginning figures came after 
an exceptionally active week and a 
rather dull one. The dull week, 


| which witnessed an easing off in raw 


of | 


cotton, was the week beginning March 


| 14, and it also witnessed a slight eas- 


| 


ing in print cloths. For example, 
64x60s were sold for March at 67gc, 
against an even 7c the week before. 
As a result of the cotton figures and 
the general sentiment of the trade 
early this week, print cloths for the 
most part returned about to the basis 
of two weeks ago. It was said that 
no more 64x60s were to be found for 
spot at though 
April deliveries were to had at 
this figure in some quarters, even that 


and, 


be 


delivery 67Ke, 
was not the general rule. 


Follow Cotton Trend 


\s was pointed out in the market 


| last week and reported in this column 


Fall 
Style 1927 

A 0801... $8.72'4.... (1.3% advance....... Fall 1926 
0910... 4.20 . (No advance) | 
0923... 4.6214 (No advance) ; 

I 112.... 2.17'4 DK (3.5 decrease) Fall 1926 

13428.. 1.2744 (3.9% advance) Fall 1926 
13686-2 2 20 No advance ‘ 
13749 2.05 DK... (3.6% advance)...... Fall 1926 
13776.. 1.9214 DK (1.3% advance)...... Fall 1926 | 
1377 1.77'4 DK (4.2% decrease)...... Fall 1926 

S 11178 2 0714 DK (3.4% decrease)...... Fall 1926 

2.17%4LT (3.4% decrease)...... Fall 1926 
11179 2.02% DK (4.5% advance)...... Fall 1926 | 
2.10 LT... (4.5% advance)...... Fall 1926 
T 1018-2. 1.4244 DK (1.7% advance)...... Spg. 1927 | 
1.4714 LT (1.7% advance)...... Spg. 1927 | 

TT 21371.. 5.22% (4.3% advance). . Spe. 1927 

21384.. 5.3719 DK (0.4% advance) Spg. 1927 
5 60 (0.4% advance)..... Spg. 1927 

X 16172.. 1.85 (2.7°% advance) Spg. 1927 
16175 2.25 (No advance) : 

16176 2.17% 2.3% advance)...... Spg. 1927 
16177 2.35 No advance 

ok + + 
American Woolen’s Prices: The 


style numbers, weights and prices of 
the various Dept. 4 fabrics for fall 
follow : 


SUEDES 
Weicht Price 
Velfina Suede 13437 = 16'4/17 02. $2.62! 
Veldu Laine Suede 1316 15! 2 70 
21655 14/15 2.75 
0401 13/1314 2.87! 
Antelope Suede 1348 14 3.09 
21669 i 3, 00 
Kidskin Suede 15321 18/19 3.15 
1338 14 3.171% 
15320 1744/18 3.22 
21654 13/14 3.30 
Duv Bloom. . O891 14 3.72! 
Seal Bloom 0600 16 3.27% 
Barcelle 21662 =12/1 4.09 
La Vellete 589 16 4.12! 
Vedrenne 21667 8616/17 4.4214 
1320 17 420 — 
Bonnette 21663 14/15 4.95 
Bonjean 21661 16 5.25 
18523 121 5 50 
Fauvette 1324 1 5.55 
Chantonne 21668 18 
Val.davet 21656 14/14 
Calfskin Suede 1319 17 
Velva-Suede 21666 «15/16 
Camelaine 371 17 
VELOURS 
1018 20 oz $1.42'9/1.47% 
3777 16/17 1.77144/1.97% 
13776 18 1 9216/2.12% 
11179.. 18 2 0214/2.10 
11178 19 2.9716 /2.17% 
13749 20 205/230 
16052 20 1.37'4/1.45 
MELTONS 
1373 16 o2 $1.2714 
13428 1814/19 1.2714 
11186... 1914 1.35 
a 
PETIT-TIP PILE SHEENS 
Weicht Price 
0699 16/17 oz $4.25 
0610 . 4.4214 
Petit-Tip Venise........ 0923 17/18 4.6214 
Petit-Tip Vel-vo-la...... 21651 . 7.00 


(Continued on page 105) 





| of the principle with 


at that 
cotton 


that 
cotton 


time, merchants foresee 


goods will follow raw 


very closely during the next month or 


two. Fabrics will take their tone 
more directly than usual from the raw 
material This was stated in these 


columns last week, and this. week, 
with small 


a comparatively recover) 


in cotton, demonstrated the working 
a slight stiffen 
ing up in gray goods. 


Buyers are pushing their commit 


ments on finished goods further into 
the future where possihle. There is 
interest in ginghams offered for fall 





Cotton Goods Quotations 





Mar. 23. Mar. 16 Mar. 24, 1926 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 14. 25¢ 14 10¢ 19.05¢ 
Print Cloths 
| 27- in., 64x69, 7.60 474-5¢ 47 6-5¢ 16-5S<¢ 
38\<-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 674-74¢ BYA-7%4¢ =—-734-77 4 
39- in, 68x72, 4.75.. 77 8¢  734-R¢ 9-91<¢ 
39- im., 72x76, 4.25.. 874-9\4¢ 9-9'<é 10-191 <¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00. . 974-10%e¢ 976-10! 5¢ = 1115-1134¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00 7T14-8é 8¢ 95<-10%e 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00 9% 94 119-1184 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 73 «714-7344 o¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x89, 4.79 734¢ 734-714 914-9846 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.75 64¢ 614-65<¢ 714-734¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 10¢ 1Mé 1134¢ 
Denims, 2.208. ..... 14\%e 14% Fei6lge 
Tickings, 8 o8....... 18-1944é 18-19! o¢ *2034¢ 
Standard prints. ... 8¢ 8¢ Oleé 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in...... : 9¢ 9¢ oe 
* Nominal 


( 


with prices to be named later. Other 
sorts of colored goods are strong. The 
hope is strong that cottons in various 
printed and rayon mixture versions 
will take a leading part in women’s 
spring and summer clothing. 

* * * 


Ginghams: A large producer is 
fall ginghams subject 
to prices to be named later with the 
however that these 
prices would be no higher than pres- 
ent figures. It is said that consider- 
able interest has already been shown 
and it is not anticipated that actual 
price naming will be put off more 


now showing 


understanding 


than a week or two. National ging- 
ham week is set for April 23-30 and 
the retail market is said to be all 


set to get the most out of gingham 
promotion for spring and summer 
wear. 

os * * 

Printed Fabrics: 
dence that prints of all sorts would 
stand out strongly for spring is fur- 
ther confirmed the 
gresses. Voiles, dimities, batistes, as 
as the more staple percales are 


The early evi- 


as season pro- 
well 
moving in secondary circles and buy- 
ers are seeking to increase their com- 
mitments with first hands. 

* * x 


Print Cloths: Firming up followed 
the ginning report and the slightly 
of the week previous 
Krom first hands 7¢ was 
spot 38'-inch, 


few 


low er prices 
disappeared. 
the best 


though a 


on 64x60s, 


second hands were 
On 68x72s, 8s 


with 77 


otfering lots at 67¢c. 
the spot 
On 


was market 


\pril 


gece with later shipments at Qe. 


“Te for 
>> 


72x76s spots were held at 


* * * 
Cotton. Blankets: 


tions in the higher grades of 


condi- 
cotton 


Business 


than in 
Esmond Mills, blanket man- 
report. 


blankets favorable 
the 


ufacturers, 


are more 


years, 


Orders being re- 


ceived are 50° ahead of the corre- 
sponding period last year. There is 
a marked tendency to distribute buy- 


ing 


than 


over a greater number of months 
has been the custom in the past 
and this is having a salutary effect 
on the industry. The market is 
excellent one for both the producer 


an 


and consumer. Low prices of raw 
materials and efficiency of modern 
manufacturing methods make the 
highest quality of product, such as 
blankets, inexpensive even in the 


finest grades. This fact is apparently 
well realized by the consumer who 1s 
buving more extensively than 
thus extending production 
and keeping the mills busy. 
probable, to 


ever, 
demands 
It 

that 


iS 


according sellers, 
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Don’t Risk your Rayon 


Be safe—be sure—with 
this proved new 
Olive Oil Soap 


ON’T experiment when scouring 
Rayon. Much of it is damaged or 
ruined by improper scouring methods. 
Be safe — be sure — use Texolive Kwik- 
solv. 


Rayon’s tensile strength is greatly les- 
sened by water. Warm water accentuates 
this condition. ‘Therefore low tempera- 
ture washing with a low titre soap is 
most satisfactory. 


Texolive Kwiksolvy is a low titre, (22°) 
olive oil soap. Comes in the form of 
porous soap meal that completely dis- 
solves at the touch of water. Jt quickly 
and effectively removes oil with mini- 
mum agitation. 


No other soap-can be safer for your 
Rayon. 


Let us prove it—send for trial barrel 

Let your experts test Texolive Kwik- 
solv under the severest conditions. Be 
yuided by their decision. We know that 
once tried you'll place a standing order. 


THE PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


300 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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“Distinguished for 
its high test and 
uniform quality.” 
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Caustic Soda 





KKKE 


Bicarbonate 


of Soda 
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General Sales Department 
21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Michigan Alkali Co.. 
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Fabrics—Continued | 


raw material prices, and consequently 
finished product prices, are at the 
lowest that they will go on the present 


Close Prices in Broad Silks 


Buyers Shop and Play One Manufacturer Against the Other— 
Mills Plan Curtailment 





USINESS continued in fairly 

large volume last week, but condi- 
tions as far as the manufacturer was 
concerned took a slight turn for the 
worse if anything. The price element 
which has been a stumbling block all 
along assumed still more importance 
in the last few days. Buyers are 
shopping wholeheartedly and are play- 
ing one manufacturer against the 
other, which is a comparatively simple 
matter under present conditions. 
Merely as an instance of what is hap- 
pening might be mentioned the ex- 
perience of one house that sold a 
buyer 20 pieces of their standard num- 
ber at a price 2%c a yd. under their 
regular quotations. The goods were 
to be shipped out the same day, but 
within a few hours the buyer called 
up and cancelled the order. He had 
bought what he considered an equally 
good quality at 5c under what the first 
manufacturer had felt to be a close 
price. 

Naturally the present state of 
affairs cannot go on forever. Already 
mills are planning on running off on 
spring materials and many have begun 
curtailment weeks ago. With stocks 
apparently somewhat larger than ex- 
pected at this time of their year, this 
is the only solution. 

ae a 

Radiums: Business is still quiet in 
radiums, but is giving slight signs of 
getting ready for the spring spurt. 
Many buyers need merchandise for 
such purposes as blouses, slips, men’s 
shirts, wash dresses, etc., which will 
shortly be wanted in the stores. They 
are still fighting to buy at their own 
idea of price for the two or three 
standard numbers in this material, and 
so far have been waging a winning 
fight. The several mills that have 
been holding out are still holding their 
stock. 

* * a 


Prints: About the brightest section 
of the market just now concerns 
prints with demand brisk and prices 
reasonably satisfactory considering 
conditions elsewhere. Satisfactory 
business is regarded as due to con- 
servative manufacturing which could 
be copied with profit by other sections 
of market. 

* * * 


Crepe-de-chines: Demand is large 
for crepe-de-chines but prices are very 
close and getting closer. Stores buy- 
ing better grade materials to sell 
around $2.00 a yard over the counter. 
Low end crepes of Canton are well 
bought by cutters. 

+ * 
Flat crepes: Flat crepes are ending 


the season with price cutting rife and 
manufacturers glad to clean out their 


TEXTILE WORLD 


low price movement, and that mt 
facturers will benefit from advancing 
prices. 


holdings. They are still being — 
by dress houses and may develop a 
secondary burst of activity in another 
few weeks. : 





es | 

Pongees and broadcloths: Large | 
buying is going on which is cleaning 
out hold-over stocks from last season. 
This may lead to some new manufac- 
turing. 

a 

Silk Situation at a Glance: 
DUCTION: Declining. 

DEMAND: Large at close prices. 

Stocks: Somewhat larger than for- 


PrRo- 


merly. 
Raw SILK: Prices lower; stocks 
unchanged. | 
SENTIMENT: Manufacturers pes- | 


simistic because of sharp competition. | 


Burlap Makes Gains 


Fair Trade Under Way in Some 
Quarters on Market 
Burlaps have advanced fractionally 
since last report. There has been con- 
siderable buying interest in Calcutta 
goods in many positions including 
spot, afloat and shipment goods. Cal- 
cutta cables reported a firming up 
after some buyers had obtained con- 

cessions. 

Spot 10% oz. 40s were quoted at 
g.15c early in the week with 10 oz. | 
at 9.00c. On 8 oz. 40s, spots were at 
6.80c, which is about the figure named 
on afloat goods and March shipments. 
Afloat 10%s were available at 9.10C¢, 
and tos at 8.90c. March shipments 
of 10%s were at 9.20c, April at 8.95c 
and May-June at 8.90c. 





American Woolen’s Prices 
(Continued from page 103) 


ALL WOOL PILE SHEENS 








21670 16/17 oz. $3.57% 
0607 19 3.90 
0569 18 4.07% 
NE ns Ssoes ceees 0910 19 /20 4.20 
Ormadale --e- 21371 15/16 5.22% 
Velverette............. 21384 16/17 5.37% 
COTTON WARP PILE SHEENS 
a ais occa Says ; 18/19 oz. $1.85, 1.90 & 1.92% 
I s:6's vale asx eae 19 2.07% 
16176. 19 2.17% 
13686. 20 2.20 
SRN aieabadeceens 20 2.25 
ME a eeachisee ses 19 /20 2.35 
| ee 20 2.50 
BROADCLOTHS 
ies. ccc tpeia aici 12 o2. $2.1714/2.25 | 
(Ee a ee 13 2.75 
7516. . 16 2.77% 
CHINCHILLAS 
Weight Price 
SS Pix cia pecedttisnicse wees 16/17 o2. $3.00 
RR SS cchia chs eRSees o3s 18/19 3.97% 
18509. . 31/32 4.00 
WS G6kansdaNpbescesawscee 29 /30 4.50 
FANCY WEAVE CHINCHILLAS | 
BT 5a Sh keen dseksauedendcaee 22 oz. $4.67% | 
MG a sbcascckenssedaenates 19/20 4.90 
HEAVY WEIGHT KASHAS 
Sed vi 2 0% tre anred od actanea an St 17 os. $2.874%4 
CAMELS’ HAIR POLAIRE 
iis rial ad csuedaneux ds sees 20 oz. $5.77% 
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Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 


In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 


ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 


capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 








‘‘Better than Natural 
Daylight!”’ 





Macbeth Lamps sold 10 years ago 
are giving the same profitable serv- 


ice as when they were first in- 
stalled. A clear glass Mazda C 
bulb supplies the light. The metal 
housing is copper. Adapted to any 
electric service on which an incan- 
descent lamp can be used. A guar- 
antee with every lamp. 


Just as a clear day in June is 
better than a cloudy day in 
January. 


Match your colors scientifically 
—under the light of a Macbeth 
Lamp. This “selected daylight” 
never changes. You can de- 
pend upon the same color 
identifications and comparisons 
every day of the year—and 
that’s more than natural light 
can do! 


The reorders for this color iden- 
tification lamp prove its worth 
in hundreds of textile mills and 
dye houses. Through its exact- 
ness, it prevents comebacks due 
to unsatisfactory color selection. 
As one mill man said, “Our dyer 
uses your lamp in preference to 
going to the window for day- 
light.” Further data gladly. 
Write. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH 


“SELECTED 
DAYLIGHT” 
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One Operation Saves Machine’s Cost 


Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing 
and Trimming Machine 


Now equipped with Improved 
Automatic Stripping Attachment. 





The saving this machine effects by 
trimming the cloth closely outside 
the seam alone pays the cost of 
the machine. Close trimming at 
seam permits shearing of the cloth 
from one end to the other. 


Another saving of the Rayer & 
Lincoln Machine is that it never 
leaves a mark or print on “backs” 
or “back grays.” 


Margin of cloth sewed on this 
machine will not curl up. This 
effects a further saving by pre- 
venting spoilage of goods in shear- 
ing, printing, finishing, etc. 


Machine also automatically marks 
the cloth at regular intervals. 
Sews at rate of 2,000 stitches per 
minute and makes a fine seam. 
Operates by belt or direct-con- 
nected motor. Write for Catalog 
of Complete Line. 


See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


A DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
i a “ SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 

































Full Line of Sewing Machine Supplies Always on Hand 


ARTIFICIAL SILK AND ITS 
MANUFACTURE 


(New Edition) 
By JOSEPH FOLTZER 


Owing to the ever-increasing interest in the artificial silk industry 
as manifested by the establishment of new plants in this country 
and the development of new outlets for the product this translation 
of a standard French work should be a matter of considerable interest. 
The volume includes practically all that appeared in the second edition 
of the French work, and also a considerable amount of information 
and new drawings concerning improvements which have taken place 
in the industry since the publication of the French book. The trans- 
lation was done by Thomas Woodhouse, head of the weaving and de- 
signing department of the Dundee Technical College and School of Art. 
The different processes for manufacturing artificial silk are described in 
detail and are well illustrated by diagrams and microphotographs. The 
spinning, winding, twisting, reeling, counting and dyeing are all taken 
up. An interesting treatment of the organization of staff and equip- 
ment for an artificial silk mill and general notes on the establishment 
of an artificial silk mill are of particular interest. In order to make the 
book more complete the author has added a chapter on the production 
of artificial hair, felt, leather, etc 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW PRICE $5.50—POSTPAID 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 Fourth Ave. New York | 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, 


**ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 


ETC. 











FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 







Twenty xYears Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Costin Freight Clean, LIGHT and Strong 
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Need no -3 SHOOKS 
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Will not Split a eaom 
Warp; 
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J. P. STEVENS & €O., Inc. 


Commission “Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 


NEW YORK 


25 Madison Avenue 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


Finance Manufacturers, Selling 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & 


SOUTHERN COTTON 


Bought and Sold Outright or 





COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


MILL SHARES 


on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 















Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts 
PHILADELPHIA 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 












Thibets 


Broadcloths 


Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston 



























Talbot Mills 


Uniform Cloths 


Velours 








stablished 1854 | 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Mcrks - Copyrights 


 rereesy rep egg errrerye ey | 
Telephone Main 3593 E } 
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. . OY > Yyhe e © fact. has been carefull — sd 
Less Active in South P fit . I | — |; | at et, hi arefully assayed and 
- wn 4 ~ 
ro s rom OSS al nina lOns some mills have even me e 
Gastonia, N. C., March 19.—Trad- extreme of cutting out such neces- 
ing in southern textile stocks was a Y . ies ee . . cities a0 caaces an Oe ee a er 
‘ietle I ee > “Greatest Hope of Textile Profits Is in Reducing Inventory Losses *'ties_ @s subscriptions to th ule 
ittle less active than tor the previous ~ : an : papers. Now thev are hopetullh 
es ?' Pea ae and Cutting Taxes and Overhead ae er 
week, although the average in price © tacking the tax problem, and, in some 
of 25 most active common stocks reg- _ Boston, March 23. facturers continue to figure yarn and instances, particularly in New Eng 
istered a gain of 8c per share and HERE are few cotton mills which, cloth selling prices so close is that Jand and North Carolina, are making 
closed at 110.52 as compared with it operating at all, are not operat- they already have a fair profit on their — encouraging headway Many mill 
110.44 a week ago according to the ing more than fully than at any time cotton, and, while such a policy if communities, in order to encourage or 
summary of R. S. Dickson & Co. in more than a year. Wool and silk persisted in, might not net substantial save their principal industries are 
| here Was a slightly better demand mills are not nearly so well employed, profits, it could hardly net much of cutting expenditures and reducing 
for the higher grade preferred stocks, but this is partly due to slow develop- a loss. World wool prices appear to yaluations. If other figures on the 
but only small sales were recorded on ment of business because of the late be as firmly stabilized as cotton prices, textile mill books are balance: then 
account of the scarcity of offerings at Easter, and there is every probability and the majority of manufacturers are every dollar saved in taxes 
present bid prices. that business eventually will be ap- following the same hand-to-mouth — that can be ipplied to dividend 
proximately normal in volume. On_ policy in buying raw materials that It is unnecessary to refer in this 
practically all lines of textiles, how- their customers are pursuing in put connection to the marked progre 
T * _. ever, business is being done upon an chasing goods, with the result that the that has heen made hy many mills 
New England Textile Stocks ee | ae os that has: been made by mai 
abnormally narrow margin between wool grower and dealer are carrving  »odernizine _ their erchandising’ 
(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based . Bed he : ce : a ° 43 . 1 1 . iin , . 
upon last sales at Boston public auction ©°St Of raw material and price of the bag and the risk of mills showing methods, and in getting the 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and f))} “| o very is avine j - ] ge se eee mini = 
Tied uadioe eck aunaitons of tbe. finished goods. Everybody is striving  inve ntory losses is reduced oa mini- possible production per labor and ma 
Ing Boston dealers.) for volume, apparently upon the as- mum Silk has suffered marked chine unit The full benetit of these 
Public : : he Pe ill take car . ] “ } ] , } | 
Sale Bid Asked sumption that profits will take care of decline during the last few months ind of other advanee n nomv an 
\m. Wool pfd....... 62% ... ae themselves if full production is as- but the silk mill that shows no in efficiency will not be realized until the 
Am. Mfg. pfd....... 824% 8g1 S4 E P ree ; a eee 
Amoskeag, com 63%, ... sured an overhead absorbed [his 1s ventory loss today is hardlv likely to | jndustry has been blessed b lemand 
\ndroscoggin a0 45 _ 4 fallacio ‘inc > , re is i] ' ne “Ino , nee , 1 
jae 70 67 as a fallacious principle of me rehandi build up one during the balance of that will approximate current produc 
DONOR cceccsecssses TBH. 126 129 ing, of course, but there is ample the year \s inventory losses during tion, but in anv vear in which the 
Berkshire Cot. ..... ae 124 127 Se eae ay au tn a : / a 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... TE%: + 5. Bc basis tor such a policy in the ex- the last few years were greater than ibnormal losses ot the last tew vears 
Seeds Batis 41 38 43 perience of most mills during the last previous normal dividend payments of ire eliminated they must have an ap- 
Esmond, pfd......... 99% 98 three or four years, and if the prin- many mills, the elimination of this preciable influence in in- 
a 10 10 13 : a : . 1 . “ry ; 
Farr Alpaca 164 160164 ciple losses suffered by textile mills class of losses holds for mill stock- come statements 
Great Falls ........ 16 12 15 during those years can be eliminated holders the greatest hope of profits 
Hamilton Woolen.... 28 31 aie Ws es e ; : or tina oo Larce Lud] Profi 
role We shia cdins:<d 2554 24 27 it is not impossible that this policy will arge Ludlow Frofits 
Ipswich, pfd. ...... 87% 93 96 . : educ Overhe; r +] eos 
Sah. - r cer verheac » . os a We 
Ipswich, com. ...... 48 +3 win out. R lu | head Net earning ot udliow 
Lawrence ........-. 87% BN i2 Inventory Losses the Largest In their efforts to cut costs to the  (Mass.) Mfg. Associates for the fiscal 
Ludlow Asso. 179% 177 178 ie ad / ; a ; : es ; 
Eyman ........ 11414, 120 126 It was inventory losses that caused irreducible minimum during the difh vear ended Dec. 31, 1926, after pay- 
Mass PS eia 7 7 al aaa c an : : “ a 7 ay 
dassachusetts .. oe Lae the majority of textile mills to show cult manufacturing and merchandis nent of taxes on 1925 }usiness, 
Merrimack, com..... 123% 122 BF a ane gal ; oy a . ' . 
Nashua, com 49 nO 52 red heures mn their income statements ing conditions of the last few vears iweregated $2,105,000, equal » ST5.03 
Nashua, pfd. % 94 92 94 R. ° : taeaanaae Sis ; 1 a Scales ‘ ieee 
adeheae Co atom 169 «172 during most of the vears since _1922- textile men have not overlooked over a share on. the outstanding 140,000 
N. B. So. pfd...... 5 ots 23, and for cotton and wool mills, if head. If the facts could be published = no par shares his compares with 
; 9 9g 9 - . : . . - e a . = ~ i sta 1 F > « 
Otis Co. .......---. a 21 not for silk mills, this loss for the it would be demonstrated that salaries $2,516,000, or $17.97 a share in 19253 
PS ae 3914 Sia wae : : ; as ei , 
OS ae 112% 114 117 current vear seems certain. to be have been cut much more frequently and $2,3 $60,000, Or SIO7S 4 are im 
Pymouth Cordage... 23 125 128 a oe a OE ‘ ae ales . ee a cual ile ) >> — ee —arne 
Tremont & Suffolk.. 23% 22 on eliminated if ordinary care is taken. and in much larger percentage than 1924 In. 1923. the ce 1\ ned 
_ | RE ener ores 30 27 30 One of the reasons why cotton manu- wages. Every item of overhead, in $14.72 a share. Wlnule manutactured 
. . .RINNC 
MILL STATEMENTS 
| 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line = _ 
Name and address of company of Fiscal Real Miscellaneous tal Accounts 
business year Cash and Raw Total estate - payable, Surplus 
debts materials quick building floating Capit profit and 
receivable mse te assets ind \r int Des and funded stock t 
mact debt 
Mayo Woolen Mills, Millbury, Mass....... Wool Aug. 31, 1926 $46 ,020 $497 026 $543 046 £577 .408 $372.727 | Miscellaneous | $1,493,181 $870,640 $500 000 $122,541 
Aug. 31, 1925 52,997 541,438 567,435 562,063 307 , 204 Miscellaneous 1,436,702 832.417 500 , O00 04,285 
Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass Cotton | Sept. 30,1926 | 1,040,288 | 1,271,116 | 2.311.404 | 3.123.084 1,986,515 | Miscellaneous 7,421,003 5,000,000 » 421,003 
Sept. 30, 1925 | 1,196,691 | 1,415,726 | 2,612,417 | 2,972,384 | 1,814,249 | Miscell us 7,399,050 5,000 , 000 2,399,050 
Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, Mass....... Cotton | Oct. 2, 1926 332,868 | 1,044,594 | 1,377,462 | 2.581.045 600 | Miscellaneous 3,959,107 2,000 000 959,107 
Sept. 26, 1925 311,047 | 1,429,646 | 1,740,693 | 2,539,483 604 Miscellaneous 1.280.780 1 251,998 2 000 000 » O28 782 
Apponaug Co., Apponang, R.I........... B.. Dy June 30, 1926 520,186 201.195 721.381 1.495.129 237,159 | Miscellaneous 2? 453.669 99,995 S00 000 1,553,674 
& F June 30, 1925 327 , 580 207 , 273 534,853 1,362,486 198 O22 Miseeliane 2,095,361 223,410 800 , O80 1,071,951 
> w~4 
Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass. . Cotton May 31, 1926 358.016 | 1.095.065 | 1.453.081 623.598 2 076,679 40,981 750,000 1,285,698 
May 31, 1925 159.795 | 1,344,789 | 1,504,584 665.044 2 169,628 137 ,482 750,000 1,282,146 
' w sd 
Talbot Mille, North Billerica, Mass Wool Oct. 2, 1926 296 ,331 662,147 958.478 | 1.581.685 2,520,163 | * 40,826 500 , 000 979 ,337 
Oct. 3, 1925 588,812 842.635 | 1.431.447 | 1,510,007 2,941,454 | ¥ 483,014 500 , 000 58,380 
» al 
Sagamore Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass....... Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 751.017 3.991 046 776.307 | Miscellar g 4.818.370 3,000,000 518,371 
Dec. 31, 1925 1,405,068 | 3,181,475 935,308 Miscellaneous 4.821.851 3,000,000 821,851 
Weetamoe Mills, Fall Kiver, Mass.......... Cotton | Dee. 31, 1926 18,672 108,973 127 645 751,604 *137,355 | Miscellar 1,016,604 202,441 500 , 000 314,163 
Dec. 31, 1925 20,128 271,795 291 ,923 737 ,223 35,848 | Miscellane 1,064,994 250,831 500 , 000 14,163 
cific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. . C. &W.| Dee. 31, 1926 (15,315,506 |15,.760.072 |31.075.578 |46.610.373 544.251 Miscellaneous | 78,230,202 | 18,350,748 | 39,621,300 8,154 
Dec. 31, 1925 12,933,414 |18,.931,933 321.865.347 45.919.747 302.751 Miscellaneous | 78,087,845 | 17,845,910 | 40,000,000 241,935 
Charlton Mills, Fall River, Mass........... Cotton | Dee. 24, 1926 454.806 456.200 911.006 1.519.138 89.000 Nise S 2,519,144 91,000 1,200,000 228,144 
Dec. 26, 1925 316,509 663,000 979,509 | 1,519,193 2,570,702 191,000 1,200,000 179,702 
‘Nashua Mfe. Co., Nashua, N. H Cotton | Oct. 31,1926 | 4,347,832 | 4,157,303 | 8,505,135 12,186,619 $27,823 | Miscell s | 21,119,577 4,161,196 | 10,920,200 6,038,181 
Oct. 31, 1925 | 3,848,300 | 6.769.393 |10,617,693 |10,788,951 2 092.710 ace ‘ 3 23 499 354 6,809,638 10,920 , 200 », 769,516 


* Profit and loss. 
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TEXTILE 


Textile mills considering di- 
rect sales of their production 
in the finished state to the 
wholesale, the retail, or the 
cutting up trades, can elim- 
inate credit risks and keep 
distributing costs at a mini- 
mum through usin¢ the serv- 
ices of the Textile Banking 
Company. 


Sales are converted into cash 
immediately upon shipment 
of goods. 


Correspondence or interviews with 
reference to selling and factoring 
textile mill production invited. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


50 Union Square - - - - NEW YORK 


FACTORS | 





paid, however, 


| Hamilton 


WORLD 


| goods sold in 1926 was the largest in 
| the company’s history the sales billed 


aggregated $20,389,241, as compared 
with $21,363,625 in 1925 and $15,- 
993,976 in 1924. 
The report of Treasurer Malcolm 
B. Stone to stockholders was in part 


|as follows: “Net earnings for the 


vear amounted to $2,105,000, in arriv- 
ing at which figure no allowances 
have been made for taxes to be paid 
in 1927 on 1926 business. Taxes were 
during the year on 
business done in 1925 and have been 
included in expenses for 1926. 

“Our Indian subsidiary, Ludlow 
Jute Co., Ltd., has again had a satis- 
factory year. <A good start has been 
made in construction of the new sack- 
ing mill and it is hoped this will be 
in operation before the close of 1927. 

“In many parts of the United States 
voluntary associations operating under 
declarations of trust, such as Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates, are neither 
common nor familiar to the business 
community. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, vour board organized in 1926 
a Massachusetts corporation known as 
Ludlow Sales Corp., to act as the dis- 
tributing agency in the United States 
for products of Ludlow Mfg. Asso- 
ciates and the Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd. 
Ludlow Sales Corp. has a capitaliza- 
tion of $2,000,000, all owned by the 
Association with exception of qualify- 
ing shares held by the five directors.” 


Hamilton Transfer Delayed 
Formal transfer of property of the 


Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 
Lowell, Mass., to Marden & Murphy 





Proof Plus 


Increase in the textile manufacturing equipment in 
any given territory, coupled with high productive 
activity of practically all the textile equipment in the 
same territory, is proof added to proof that the 
territory meets the fundamental requirements for 
successful textile manufacturing. This is exactly the 
condition existing in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chat- 
tanooga District along lines of the Central of Georgia 
Railway. The textile industry is not only growing, 


but is also operating at a high degree of productive 
capacity. 


We have compiled and published facts of interest 
to any northern textile manufacturer considering a 
Southern branch or the removal of equipment to the 
South. Booklets containing the facts as to conditions 
along lines of the Central of Georgia Railway will be 


| of Lowell for $700,000 has been held 
|up by one of the subpurchasers who 
declined to pass papers until the 
Supreme Court had decided the peti- 
| tion of the minority stockholders. Re- 
| ceiver Charles Rowley secured an 
extension of the contract, which had 
expired March 15, and Chief Justice 
| Rugg of the Massachusetts Supreme 
| Court is expected to hear arguments 
|on the case late this week. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of 


shares were made at 
auctions : 


textile 
Wednesday’s 





yours for the asking. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty St., West, 


Savannah, Georgia 


Ma Tle 
GEORGIA 








Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
1§ Ipswich, com 100 1914-48 + 914 
19 West Boylston, pfd 1m 30 —15 
24 100 112! 3% 
16 179% 1 
25 10 9 — 1k 
2 100 170% 1%, 
40 100 2Rle 22 
500 1%) 16c-18 t 
1 104 141 1 
20 Plymouth cordage 100 123 — 1%, 


728 Total 


| *Ex div 
| 


Dividends Declared 


To 
’ Mill Pd Rate Stock Payable stock of 
Nashua Q 14% Pfd Apr. 1 Mar. ?4 
Arlington . no $1.50 Com Mar. 31 Mar. 26 
Farr Alpaca Q 2% Com. Mar. 31 Mar. 21 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 
(leek ending March 22) 


1927 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
27% 20% Belding-Heminway.. 1,400 24% 238% 234 
| 164) 10% Century Ribbon... 2,600 16% 15 1 16% 
57% 50 Julius Kayser.. . 6,400 527% 50% 51 
16 12%) H. R. Mallinson.... 800 ies 12% 13% 
114% 12 Van Raalte . iis 
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Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 
American Linen Co....... cee 21 
Arkwright Mills ......... 15 ioe 
Barnara Mie. Ca «. «66-02 25 aie 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard.. 36 eae 
Border City Mfg. Co....... 35 40 
Bourne Mills Co........... 70 er 
REPUAGY MUNN Sag 055 a0:6 a'n'0 om” are 27 
CR PROO MERUEE cise ccccece 110 ae 
OS ge cee e200 
SOIR EEN Sic ci ccau bike ine km e's 70 
Lo i ae 20 25 
NN IRS oo 5 eis ele eieg 4's 0 83 inne 
SS? ee 25 
King Philip Mills......... 125 ye 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.). 12 16 
Laurel Lake Mills oe? ve 08 eas 
Lincoln Mfg. a ere ‘ 44 50 


Benen TEte. CO.. scccvoceces een 115 
Mechanies Mite’ exe 





Merchants Mfg. Co. 51 55 
Narragansett Mills aon, & OE 
ROR DERIOE ig 6:6 ois 0 6 a'pee ars 25 
Parker Mills (com.)...... eve 20 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... ows 142 


Pocasset Big. Co.....cces cies ee 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 150 155 
Seaconnet Mills ey 


De Ce cchwdseeeeeks ae 25 
BIROTe: DOANE .ncccvccccs eae 25 
ae oS 103% ... 
i oe eS: Sees 125 aa 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... 83 ae 
Wampanoag Mills ........ e's 30 
Weetamoe Mills ......... 15 20 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 


Bid Asked 
Aueebeet WE «ik. as aces 93 95 
Beacon Mfg. com.......... 125 haa 
Beaton Mig. phd... ...-cece ins 95 


Booth Mfg. Co., com....... 95 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd....... hes 95 
| a eee 117 120 
ol | Se See 50 55 
el ae ae. See 89 93 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.. 95 
Dartmouth Mfg, Co., pfd.. 80 ‘cee 
Fairhaven Mill, pfd....... xs 7% 
Gosnold Mills, com........ eae 15 
Gosnold Mills, pfd......... 30 35 
Stineell Bin. Od... 000005 72% 75 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 104 108 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... ea 55 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... 50 53 
SS Dra 88 ain 
DEE DENUON ng 0. 6:6 0000 nici 8 
Nashawena Mill ...... 72% 75 





N. B. Cotton Mills, com.... 100 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.... 82% 


EE Ga Gs. 0'n Sew a ei ee 152% 
Nonquitt Spng. Co......... 32 oT 
Pemaquid Mills .......... ce 26 
UE RENEE. cox cay be 60% om 335 a 
Potomska Mills .......... 73 
Quissett Mills Co.. com.... 95 
Quissett Mills, pfd........ 92 eke 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com....... ea 9 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... 20 
are 153 

ae Pee 90 eee 
Wameoutta Mille ...<.s.s0% 62 65 
WO RICMNNE DROUEE ncucsewaee 50 53 


* Ex-dividend. 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(IVeek ending March 22 


Stock Sales High Low Last 
Comriemees, TAG. cccsaccscwces “ es ee es 
Industrial Rayon vaeéiew ™% 6% 67% 
Snia Viscosa sa%e 200 9% 9% 9% 
Snia Viscosa, repts........... 1,000 8% 85% 8% 
Tubize Art Silk......... . ee ee ° 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





Nashua Manufacturing Company 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
the Preferred Stock has been declared pay- 
able on Friday, April Ist, 1927, at the 
office of the Transfer Agents, the State 
Street Trust Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, to holders of Preferred Stock of 
record March 24, 1927. 

Frederic Amory, Treasurer. 


Boston, Mass., March 18, 1927. 








ARLINGTON MILLS 
Dividend No. 131 


A quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
dollars per share has been declared pay- 
able on Friday, April 1, 1927, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 17, 1927. Payable by the New 
England Trust Company, Transfer Agent, 
Boston. 

ALBERT H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Treasurer. 


a 
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Yarns at Are 


Strong 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—An advance 
of 5c a lb. on rayon was the outstand- 
ing development of the local yarn 
market during the week ending on 
Mar. 19, according to local yarn men. 
A leading jobber announced that 
rayon in size 150 denier is now quoted 
at $1.50 per lb. Silk continued sta- 
tionary on basis of $6.40 per lb. for 
the thrown product. 

Cotton yarns continued firm so far 
as prices were concerned, but there 
was comparatively little activity. In 
carded cones 10s are quoted at 26% 
to 27c and 20s at 29 to 29%c. Mer- 
cerized 60s-2 is listed at 81 to 83¢e, 
while 26s are 59 to 62c and &os $1.06 
to $1.09. Eighteens in combed 
singles are 37 to 38c and 70s are 74 
to 7 


Chattanooga 


Corvin Opens Phila. Office 

B. F. Corvin, for many years con- 
nected with the Philadelphia office of 
Erwin Yarn Co., 308 Chestnut St., 
has opened an office in the Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia, and is trading in 
cotton yarns under his own name. 













































Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated 
noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 119. For staple 


Is Curtailment the Yarn Remedy? 





Spinners Declare Current Price Margins Are Too Low for Their 
Consideration 


EPORTS received from southern 

spinners indicate their condition 
as spotty. A good many have orders 
on their books to carry them several 
months. More than one spinner can- 
not make deliveries on certain counts 
before the middle of May; others are 
fast reaching a point where they will 
need new business and are more or 
less apprehensive about the future un- 
less there should be a decided change 
for the better in demand. Another 
element in the spottiness of the spin- 
ners’ situation is that while on cer- 
tain counts they may be sold ahead 
and be behind-hand on deliveries, on 
other numbers they are able to make 
prompt shipment. This reflects the 
situation in the selling markets. While 
a few counts have sold liberally of 
late, others have been practically 
neglected; in other words, spottiness 
refers to counts as well as to spin- 
ners. 


Will Spinners Curtail? 


If demand for yarn should not im- 
prove within the next few weeks there 


Carded—( Average Quality) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 
Single Skeins or Tubes 


-(Warp Twist) 


Oe ssice Snes — —24% 20s 281%4—29 

10s — —25 24s — —J0 

Ae pe — —25% 26s —— 

RES TSS. on gan — —26 30s .384144—35 

gi ice nid Since as ..— —26% 40s cece ee eeeee em —=—43 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

BR cts osocs hee ace aes — —24% AES Roe 321%4—33 
SE a Sen eet ae ene we nna — —25 30s-2 344%4—35 
128-2 2514—26 BN exc cie ul vielariesé 5 ig inid simone a — —4l 
148-2 '26%—27 408-2 cova mill 
MR ore a tesa asa acs oh ae — -—27%: 40s-2 High breaks age ....— —45 
SE ae eee a a eine 2814—29 50s-2 — —50 
Me isskive ow sak aie ee een 314%4,—32 RE yeh c's ensioie Gr atest aiane's — —56 

Single Warps 
BS fous aie sg es Se ne — —26 24s .. ..382 —32% 
___ IERE SRS re ee ce tce — —26% 268 ................+..-388Y4—34 
SDN 5: sah agivavd hs galas Steed — —27 SENN ce iter coc a eee 364%4—37 
De aia lig tens u:8 oe aunt piira fait 2714—28 40s 5 Ne hoist eon tency artis — —45 
MEBs poke < lo varnis siete nae ia — —29 

Two-ply ee 

Ry ctor sh esd oe er eats — -—25% 2452 ..... — —32 
| ee —26 UMS eran — —33 
MN Saha ake ata te avele oad 261%4—27 BMG i arrotc ae vse hous — —35 
MN isos 5.09 oan s AIRE 27 —27% 408-2 ordinary .......... 43 —44 
ey De ea Ur a PIII, one cg ccs sccacs — mil 
MD: 656 60-68 Scie on oemrnae — —29 60s-2 tae ae 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 220: ‘White, 24-25¢ 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

BBs 35.054 5ea heen eS E.R eereee — —29 
MN Ga eae niiw-cce a dsatacee eee 2414%4—25 22s (silver Jaeger)...... — —3l 
BE ons wabisrh oes eS Se —— 
14s wee. 25Y%—26 iia Sia Sei ne'w's- 9 0.38 wards 30%4—31 
Madi tinS ck aia > oeeeaee 26 —26\%4 30s tying in............ 314%4—32 
Ma ere 5:60) 6 eral at waged raters — —27 30s extra quality 34 —34% 
20s .— —28 NE eee 42 —43 

Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
ME <5.5sk se eecemeeeee 39 —40 MM i ctiecivescvevecssOe, —Ge 
error rr ee 44 —45 I 2 iin SNE Win eink was pe 61 —65 
MR Sikveratmaenesaimaun stan 46 —47 ee re 70 —75 
MIN caren wrth erchic draieeiowgtaibheante 48 —50 ES re 80 —85 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


at the close of business March 23. 
cotton prices, see page 121. 


is a well defined feeling that spinners 
if they are to prevent an accumulation 
of their product and assist in main- 
taining a satisfactory statistical situa- 
tion, should begin a policy of curtail- 
ment. Of course there may be an im- 
provement that will not make such a 
course advisable, but based on the sup- 


position that buyers will continue 
apathetic a decided decline in the 
strength of the market may easily 


occur if the spinner does not take the 
situation into his hands. There 
evidence of curtailment today. 
ners are generally running full time 
and in a good many cases nights. And 
yet they are all complaining about the 
margin of profit—or lack of profit. It 
is not difficult to remember the salu- 
tary effect upon the yarn market of 
curtailment during the summer period 
forced by the power companies, and 
there would seem to be no surer way 
of bringing about a better situa- 
tion than to limit production if orders 
are not forthcoming. 


of fact 


is no 
Spin- 


price 


Outside the that certain 


spinners have orders on _ the 
books which will demand capacity op- 
erations of their machinery, there are 
other reasons which the 
yarn producer to keep his mill in op- 
eration and even to run nights. One 
apparent false 


may 


influence 


of these reasons is an 
pride. The average spinner 
does not care to incur the reputation 
of running only part of his machinery 


yarn 


when his neighbor may be running 
full. The effect on his operatives is 
also a subject of consideration, for 
naturally the mill hand gravitates to- 
ward the plant that will give him the 
most work, and particularly steady 
work. There are also a good many 


spinners who, it may be believed, run 
to fuller capacity than the economic 
situation would seem to warrant be- 
cause a shut-down would probably 
mean that those to whom they owe 
money would take active steps to col- 
lect their indebtedness if they thought 
the mill was not securing business. 
Also many regard the desirability of 
keeping down overhead as paramount, 
seemingly forgetting the economics of 
the situation and not realizing that the 
operation of machinery, unless backed 
by actual orders, means an accumula- 
tion of merchandise which must affect 


Singles 
12s oe O65 NS Se Ae a wiale waren — —45 
PA ar oe ee 36-385 —— 
Eas need wate dod oa Cee ee eee eer ire - —50 
ee ee ceccececee— —ol Es ot Aue tigee aaiaaenates 55 —56 
Ba aa ant 3 atte oo -38 60s ae cecccscccves G0 —65 
De ae cae - —4] 70s — —75 
BOR oa eidtik'e Oa ccd ceeers -- 43 80s — —B8h 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
WOU. isin fckcds.cocuseese . =e IN la aia crore a a acer eaters 1 05—1 08 
OD oicdicssvssacneace eee Singles 
ME oo overacpacananaleqomranare 63 65 30s nade at aaws. a are a ae ae 
40s-2 65 67 40s A chalal a wea sil ake awa — -—8§8 
WE Pre aa acide cones 70 -72 Oe oiler arn wie miata aon — —93 
50s-2 71 74 SO ee ae ees — —l 03 
60s-2 .80 —83 BOE ecb ece tec tkeaceda a Sane 
WOME cckicied .93 —96 MN) bia oi adver oe inya ene xverer us — —l1 55 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s .29 —30 37 —39 26s 34 —35 44 —46 
OR co cicccwas 30 —3l1 38 —4U 30s ..36 —38 48 —52 
bss cwinae 30%—31% 39 —41 36s 41 —43 53 —58 
ae = @ — @ .....:.. 45 —47 55 —60 
OR cin bin asc 31%—S2% 41 —43 50s ........ see sap 60 —65 
248 tt —i @ ee Me ..:..... ion 70 —T5 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
BOE. besa ...42 —44 ee, 
24s-2 ..44 —46 ane ee en eee 60 —65 
2838-2 .46 48 ME OS ooo lee eths ae aicles 68 —73 
30s-2 .48 —52 WOE So a:cde sd vacew waa 75 —80 
368-2 .50 —dd5 I hac Seca en atic’ 90 —05 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
24s 51 —52 58 72 7%6— 
re 53 —54 59—60 74 79 — 
TOO kcicccces BH — HG 61—62 76 sl — 
40s ..........— —60 66—67 81 86 — 
45s — —65 71—72 86 91 — 
Sista ait can che — —7l 76—77 91 96 — 
60s — —79 86—S7 1 03 108 — 


They do net cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


the market disastrously sooner or 
later. It is the latter point which 
many feel should receive particular 
consideration at the present time. 
Avoidance of distress merchandise is 
a most important desideratum. 


Spinners’ Margin Small 
There is no doubt that the spinner 
has just cause for complaint at the 
small margin of profit he is making 
today on his yarn. It is figured that 
the spread between cotton and yarn 
is from three to four cents a pound 
less than it was a year ago. Cotton 
has risen from 1% to 2c. from the 
low point, but yarn has not gone up 
more than a cent a pound and in in- 
stances less than this. For instance, 
to take two typical numbers—the price 
today of 20s-2 warps is not more 
than 29c and it is a question whether 
this figure could be secured from the 
average buyer. When cotton was at 
its low point a few isolated sales were 
made on this count at 27!4c, but this 
should hardly be considered the mar- 
ket as the average quotation was not 
under 28c. On 30s-2 warps the mar- 
ket outside of a few negligible sales 
did not go under 34c. While spinners 
are asking 351% to 36c today, it would 
be difficult to sell any quantity at 35c. 
On this basis it is apparent that the 
market has not advanced more than a 
cent a pound. If the spinner does not 
own cotton at the lowest point it 
touched, the margin he is obtaining 
on his yarn must be lower than in 
some time, and even if his cotton costs 
him only 12c, or thereabouts, which it 
is not believed is generally the case, 
the spread is none too large at the 
best. 
Knitting Yarns Irregular 
Compared with the situation on 
weaving yarns, the knitting yarn situ- 
ation is better from the standpoint of 
volume of orders in hand, but here 
the same complaint with regard to the 
spotty character of demand, is heard. 
On 30s certain large spinners are 
said to be behindhand on deliveries 
and available stocks of this number 
are in small compass. To this may be 
added a temporary spurt on 22s, which 
at this writing seems to have run its 
course. The aggregate sales on this 
number are reported to have been con- 
siderable. As far as prices go, spin- 
ners declare that knitting yarn should 
be based on a figure of 26c for 10s in 
order to make a reasonable profit, and 
this figure is far from being realized. 
\s compared with weaving yarns the 
price of knitting yarns is very low. 
\ difference of 3 to 3c between sin- 
‘le 30s and ply yarn of this number, 
; regarded as altogether too great a 
lifferential to spell happiness for the 
nitting yarn spinner. Underwear 
nitters do not appear to be interested 
day, largely it is believed because of 
lack of business for their fall prod- 
*t. While fair orders are being re- 
eived for spring underwear, the 
ajority are thought to be covered 
n these and are hoping that they may 
btain a better level on which to 
perate for future requirements. 


Active Cotton Spindles for Feb- 
ruary 

WasuHincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
according to preliminary figures 37,- 
244,838 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on Feb. 
28, 1927, of which 32,872,102 were 
operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 32,633,550 for 
January, 32,496,250 for December, 
32,586,770 for November, 32,592,806 
for October, 32,134,682 for Septem- 
ber, and 33,009,138 for February, 
1926. The total number of cotton 
spinning spindles in place, the number 
active, the number of active spindle 
hours and the average spindle hours 
per spindle in place by States, 
shown in the following statement: 


are 


————— = =z 














Spinning spindles Active spindle hours 
(in thousands) for Feb. 
State | | | Average 
| Inplace| Active per 
Feb. 28 | during Total spindle 
Feb. in place 
U.S.......] 37,244) 32,872/8,266,211, 131 222 
Cotton grow’g| 18,042) 17,545/5,295,420,704 204 
New England.| 17,502) 13,826/2,666,870,055 152 
All other..... | 1,700 1,500; 303,920,372 179 
Bei...) Toe 1,456, 400,360,735 266 
Conn |} 1,184) 1,045) 213,030,352 180 
ian se 2,953 2,864) 812,132,264 275 
cs 1,130 915) 183,067,336 162 
eee 11,105) = 8,512)1,587,716,835 143 
De Bare sie |} 1,427) 1,085) 230,959,370 162 
POsosoe an 415) 385| 60,548,198 146 
Me viencel 872 737| 161,584,529) 185 
Day aes 6 oss | 6,113 5,947/1,879, 106,374 307 
Wee cess. 123 105 382,557 165 
ME ciaet |} 2,508) 2,124 169 
Be nas | 5,370) 5, 318 
TRS 6400 | 588 276 
Wiliccsecs 267) 271 
Va ae 711 215 


All other. . | 963 844) 195,155,582 202 


Makes Special Plush Yarn 


The Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, Inc., are announcing to the 
trade the production of a new special 
plush yarn under the trade mark name 
“Velblade Plush Yarns.” These yarns 
which are being offered in Ios to 30s 
two ply, are spun with special equip- 
ment expressly designed and installed 
for the production of a high quality 
plush yarn for the highest require- 
ments for these fabrics. They have 
also adopted the slogan, “The Plush 
Yarn with the Velvet Feel” as de- 
scriptive of the quality of these yarns, 
which are sold through their direct 
representatives, Forrest Bros., Forrest 
Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


Report Demand for American 
Cotton Yarn in Germany 


WasHIncTon, D. C.—At present 
there is a brisk demand for American 
cotton yarns in the Chemnitz district 
of Germany, according to Consul A. 
T. Haeberle, Dresden. The require- 
ments are for 10s to 50s, suitable for 
the manufacture of hosiery, knit and 
tricot goods, as well as 12s to 40s, in 
two-ply, for cloth weaving and lace 
industries. During the first 9 months 
of 1926 imports of cotton yarn into 
Germany amounted to 18,469 metric 
tons. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


oa SUPER QUALITY 


i... COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 
Whites, Stock, 


Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 


of Quality 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 
Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 








FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 











H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30's to 70's 
Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 


ALL COUNTS MERCERIZED 
UP TO 100’S DYED 
Single BLEACHED 
and Ply AIR DRIED 





LINEN YARNS A Complete Range 


FOR 


To have a ready source of quality 

processed yarns in every count 
HOSIERY and every form is an asset. At 
any rate, users of Belmont Yarns 
AND are of that opinion. 


WEAVING Belmont Yarn service is complete. 
What are your requirements? 
Write for samples. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


| 19 SOUTH FOURTH STRE EF (LINEBERGER-STOWE MILL 


PHILADELPHIA oo 


COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 


newer tasawores || Tt NRO Tr tat na 


LOS ANGELES ona 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 
Yarn Inquiries Follow Gin Report. 





No Change in Prices Results—Yarn Sellers Expect Increased | 
Trade to Develop in Market 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE ginning report issued Monday 

had a greater effect upon cotton 
than was seen in yarn quotations. 
Although the figures, indicating a 
total crop of 17,910,258 bales was 
ginned, naturally had a_ steadying 
effect upon prices there was prac- 
tically no change in prices as far as 
local houses were concerned, the 
report having been largely discounted. 
One effect noted was that there were 
more inquires after the report was 
issued than had been apparent in the 
market the previous week and there is 
a decided feeling among yarn factors 
that more activity will be witnessed in 
the next two weeks. Manufacturers 
who had been ‘“‘on the fence” so far 
as new yarn commitments were con- 
cerned are expected to regard the pub- 
lished report as a bullish factor for 
yarn prices rather than the reverse, 
and to come into the market for larger 
amounts of yarn within this time. 

January Contracts Expiring 

This viewpoint is given additional 
emphasis by reports from dealers here 
that many of the contracts now on 
their books, particularly so far as 
carded weaving yarns are concerned, 
will expire around the end of March 
or before so that the hardening 
tendency created by the ginning report 
may accelerate this trend, causing a 
resumption of activity that has been 
conspicious by its absence during the 
last three weeks. Trading in carded 
weaving and knitting yarns has been 
of a decidedly spotty character dur- 
ing the last three weeks and smaller 
with most dealers here than business 
taken during a corresponding period 
in February. There are fair sized 
orders placed here and there, calling 
tor forward delivery but bulk of cur- 
rent sales in carded yarns are of a 
hand-to-mouth, filling-in variety. 

There has been practically no 
change in prices from those quoted 
last week so far as actual selling 
prices here are concerned, sales of 
ordinary quality weaving yarn being 
made at 28c to 29c for 20s-2 warps 
and from 34c to 35c for 30s-2 warps. 
Special twists and better grades of 
these counts have sold at prices from 
one to two cents higher than these 
figures. One of the largest sales of 
weaving yarns reported recently was 
made last Monday, calling for several 
hundred warps of 30s-2, made at 35¢c. 
Spinners were quoting, up until the 
middle of the week, on the basis of 
28%c to 29c on 20s-2 warps and 35¢ 
and higher on 30s-2, with plush warps 
held at a cent to two cents above this 
level. 


Knitting Demand Smaller 


Ordinary qualities of carded knit- 
ting yarns are quoted at 24%c basis 
10s while better spinnings such as the 
grade used by many up-state manu- 
facturers of underwear are quoted 


from one to two cents higher than this 
level. There has been so far this 
month a poor demand for coarse 
counts in carded knitting yarns with a 
slightly better demand found in finer 
counts for early shipment. There has 
been a less active inquiry for under- 
wear quality, although several mills 
representing this type yarn state they 
could have easily sold additional busi- 
ness this week if they could have made 
delivery within the time limit the 
manufacturer set. Other spinners in 
this class however are reported to 
have quoted 30s extra-quality as low 
as 32c within the last week on which 
it is known that other spinners my 
received offers of 34c. Generally | 
speaking, spinners of this type of | 
yarn are well situated so far as busi- 
ness on their books is concerned and | 
several assert they have enough to run | 
them more than one shift a day for 
the next several weeks. 
Combed Yarns Featured 

‘The real feature of the entire mar- | 
ket, since the January spurt in carded 
yarns occurred, has been more 
recently seen in combed and mer- 
cerized, the latter having sold fairly 
actively during the month of February 
while combed yarns have been coming | 
into prominence during the last three 


- . - | 
weeks, after a long period of dullness. 
Two-ply combed qualities have been | 


active during the month of March to 
date in this market, local houses 
reporting a number of large sales both 
to mercerizers and weavers during the 


last two weeks at prices at least two | 


cents higher than were paid for the 
same spinnings during February. 


Several, however, experienced the | 
reverse and state they sold to weavers | 


more actively last month than so far 
in March and they, therefore, are not 


looking for new business of large size | 


at this time, although they too are 
ready to admit that demand is now 


becoming more general in combed | 


yarns than was true last month and 
for several months past. 

Sales of 40s-2 mercerizing twist 
have been reported this week at 47%c 


and 48c while 50s-2 have been sold | 
at 52c for soft twist and at 54c for | 


hard; 60s-2 for mercerizers has sold 
at 60c while sales of special twists in 
this count has been made as high as 
65c; special twists in 70s-2 have been 
reported sold up to 8oc, while lisle 
twist in this count has brought 75¢c, 
all of these pricés being two or more 
cents above what manufacturers paid 
for the same yarns a month ago. 


Mercerized Improving 


Mercerized qualities are selling on 
basis of Soc for 60s-2 for average 
grade and two cents higher for better 
grades, there being no change in these 
quotations during the last two weeks. 
Demand for mercerized yarns has 
been improving since the first of the 
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otton Yarns 


of Quality 


Service: Nearly one million 


pounds of cotton yarns 
weekly, from our own mills— 
a complete range of numbers, 
both carded and combed— 
sales offices in all important 
textile centers, and a com- 
prehensive study of our cus- 
tomers’ requirements, over 
many years—have made 
Cannon Mills Service unique 
in the trade. 


“QUALITY ALWAYS” 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 








Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Plush Yarn wae The Velvet Feel 


10/2 to 30/2 








“Pplblade Yarns are spun with special equipment 
expressly designed and installed for the manu- 
facture of quality Plush Yarns for the highest 
grade fabrics. 


me Bladenboro Cotton Mills, »< 


Write for Samples 


Sales Offices and Representatives 


FORREST BROS. 
119 So. 4th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


FORREST BLDG. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


year with a tendency for interest to 
broaden during recent weeks, a slight 
recession in demand however now 
being apparent. Prices of single mer- 
cerized are unchanged, 60s being held 
at $1.03 and 7os at $1.17. Hardening 
of prices of combed yarns has not yet 
been reflected in any change in mer- 
cerized qualities, prices of these being 
the same as before the advance in 
combed yarns took place. Dyed mer- 
cerized yarns are in good demand, 
one mercerizer in this section special- 
izing in these yarns stating they have 
enough advance business on hand to 
run them more than one shift for 
several weeks in advance. 


Little New Business 





Few Eastern Mills Participate in 
Recent Combed Yarn Activity 
Boston.—Recent price fluctuations 

in the cotton futures market have had 
no other effect than to restrict trading 
in yarns to a minimum. Spinners of 
carded yarns who advanced or with- 
drew prices on Monday were glad on 
Tuesday to confirm prices ruling at 
the end of last week, but few buyers 
are interested excepting to cover near 
needs, and most of them are more con- 
fident than they were prior to the 
advance on Monday that cotton prices 
will be lower before they are per- 
manently higher. 

With the possible exception of 
coarse counts, combed yarns have not 
been effected by the ups or downs of 
the futures market, and the trend of 
values on practically all combed, fine 
count carded, mercerized and specialty 
yarns is against buyers. It is generally 
conceded that southern combed yarn 
spinners are better covered with 
orders now than they have been at 
any time in rather more than a year 
and that leading eastern and southern 
mercerizers have been the largest buy- 
ers. Eastern spinners have partici- 
pated only in a moderate way in the 
improved demand, but prices have 
moved up in sympathy with the 
advance on southern yarns. Counts 
from 30 to 60s are the firmest, with 
little or no quotable advance on coarse 
singles or on finer count ply yarn. 
This, of course, refers to staple varie- 
ties of yarns, eastern spinners being 
better positioned on specialties and 
being able to obtain relatively more 
satisfactory prices. 

Demand for combed and fine count 
sales yarns has been so limited during 
the last two or three years that there 
has been no opportunity for a test of 
the market under the marked changes 
that have taken placed during the 
period. Now that the majority of 
southern combed yarn spinners have 
their product well covered with orders 
for some weeks to come, if may be 
well for buyers to recall that a con- 
siderable number of sales yarn 
spindles are permanently out of the 
market, either for the supplying of 
‘ooms that have been installed in these 
mills, or because mills have been 
closed indefinitely. 


Large Comber Export 


Good Foreign and Domestic De- 
mand for This Material 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is a little less active than it has been 
recently but according to a number 
of dealers this dullness is owing to 
their inability to secure good 
materials. Consuming demand it may 
be noted is for good material and not 
for inferior grade and off quality. 
There is so much relatively low-grade 





cotton being consumed that good 
wastes seem to have more of an 
appeal to consumers. After comber, 


white and colored threads seem to 
show the greatest strength. The ex- 
planation is the same both for comber 
and for thread. They are not being 
produced in quantities sufficient to 
meet the demand. Under normal con- 
ditions the production of comber in 
the United States is fully adequate to 
meet domestic consumption and export 
demand. The present situation is far 
from normal and as a result some- 
thing of a competition has developed 
between the domestic and the foreign 
consumer. 

Consumers of comber seem to think 
that the percentage basis is too high. 
This may be true theoretically but on 
the basis of supply and demand the 
price is low if anything. If the Eng- 
lish market will pay 14%c and 
possibly as high as 15¢ for an extra 
choice lot there seems little reason in 
consumers offering business at 12%c, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
the best material is difficult to obtain 
at any price. If the comber shortage 
were based fundamentally upon a 
temporary cleaning out of the market 
by export the case would be different. 
The strength of the comber situation 
lies in the fact that the production of 
fine combed cotton yarn has fallen 
off to a very marked degree and that 
the manufacturing situation to date is 
against any big come-back in combed 
yarn. Exports of waste to England 
for the month of January from this 
city, mostly comber, amounted to 
1,625,000 Ibs. at an average value f.o.b. 
Boston of 10.8c. 

The general situation seems promis- 
ing to most traders. Consumers paid 
relatively low prices for their supplies 
to cover the first three months of the 
year but cotton is now considerably 
higher and better waste values will 
probably be realized. For every bale 
of comber there are a half dozen 
possible buyers and the same is true 
of threads. Imports of cotton waste 
into New York for the month of 
January amounted to 574,000 lbs. of 
which amount 253,000 Ibs came from 
British India at 234c; 28,000 lbs. 
Japan at 7c; from Italy, 
at 2%c. 


from 
126,000 Ibs. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber 121%4—13%c. 
Peeler strips 10%—11'%e. 


Egyptian comber .......... 11 —11%c. 
Choice willowed fly........ 5144— 6c. 
Choice willowed picker..... 8Y4%— 4c. 
Pe rine ois o'S0 0:66 13. —14ec. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 4 — 4c. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 


Wime WRICE COD. «cc ccccccce 
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8 COMPANY 






CATLIN & COMPANY, inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGEMTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





Manufacturers of 
Gate Superior Quality 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION. 
Weavins COTTON YARNS-_ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 















O. S. HAWES & BRO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Blidg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 











EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Lustre in mercerized yarns begins 
with the combed yarns used. Into 
National Yarns goes the finest grade 
of combed yarns. These yarns are 
processed under exacting supervision 


and with modern machinery. Lustre, 
strength and free running qualities 
are superb. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 

Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 


Sales Offices 
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Our Clientele 


We taKe a good deal of 
pride inthe number of our 
customer-friends. Yet we 
do not rest on our oars. 
Perhaps that’s why we are 
continually gaining more 
friends. 


If you are dependent on 
dyeing, bleaching or mer- 
cerizing services, we would 
like to add you to our roster. 
Two to one you stay on! 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 





Ce eT 








Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
M. A. Henderson Provident Building Cosby & Thomas, 
166 W. Jackson Bivd Chattanooga, Tenr Johnston Building 


Philadelphia Pa Fall River, Mass Reading, Pa 
Stewart McConaghy 0. S. Hawes & Bro Edward Shultz 
6908 Cresheim Road 712 North 5th St 
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MEANS e 
QUALITY AND SERVICE + 
a: 


“A good wound cone is an 
advertisement in _ itself.” 


Do you know that “ordinary” cones 


are costing you thousands of dollars 
yearly? 


Insist on 


PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service 


Cone and tube makers for over 30 years 


Making one quality only—The Best 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass. 


—— See cllso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———C ATALOG—— 





Frankford, Pa. 
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Plant at Hoboken, N. J. 
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TOULSON ‘YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Conditioning of Crepes 


Following requests of its customers and after 
considerable research, the United States 
Testing Co. announces it will rewind the 
two pound sample used in the conditioned 
weight test. Full details on request. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC 
316 Hudson St., New York 
BRANCHES: 207 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 220 Ellison St.. 


Paterson; 63 Union St., New Bedford; 42! So. Wells St.. 
Chicago; 10-A Hongkong Road, Shanghai, China. 
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Cotton Steady with Trading Quiet 


Bulge on Small Ginning Figures Followed by Reaction—Old 
Crop Statistics Appear Discounted 


7 HE feature in the cotton market 
during the past week was the re- 
port of the Census Bureau on total 
ginnings for the season. This report 
placed the outturn in running bales, 
counting round as half, at 17,687,607 
bales, and in equivalent 500 pound 
bales at 17,910,258 bales, compared 
with the Government’s December 
estimate of 18,618,000 bales. The 
figures were under average expecta- 
tions. Probably the market as a 
whole had been looking for a ginning 
of about 18,000,000 running bales. 
lhe figures in bales of 500 pounds 
gross were not far from this, but 
with the report in running bales just 
below the 1734 million bale mark, 
there was a rather active and excited 
spurt of covering. It was sufficient 
to send the price of May contracts up 
to 14.43 and December to 14.93 or 
back to nearly the high levels touched 
on the advance at the beginning of 
the month. As soon as the covering 
subsided, however, it became apparent 
that the ginnings had created very 
little buying power otherwise, and 
fluctuations later in the week were 
irregular, with trading quiet. 

lhe total ginning figures included 
an estimate of about 234,000 bales 
remaining to be ginned after the date 
of the canvass. There is, of course, 
an element of uncertainty in this 
hgure, but to all intents and purposes, 
the ginning figures establish a satis- 
factory basis for calculations of the 
probable carryover. The. uncertainty 
is now chiefly with reference to the 
problems of distribution during the 
balance of the season, but the surplus 


Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For week Closed Net 
Mar. 17 High Low Mar. 23 Change 
a 13.67 14.30 13.61 13.95 +.28 
A . 13.72 14.15 13.72 14.02 +.30 
M 13.79 14.43 13.77 14.09 .30 


+ 
13.84 14.26 13.84 14.15 +.51 
13.97 14.60 13.91 14.28 +.31 
cust 14.04 14.46 14.04 14.385 +.31 
mber 14.11 14.60 14.11 14.44 +.55 
er ; 14.13 14.75 14.09 14.46 + 
mber ; 14.19 14.63 14.19 14.52 
mber 14.28 14.93 14.25 14.63 


ary 14.29 14.91 14.295 14.64 +.35 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
March 18.... 14.05 13.85 oe 
March 19. 14.05 13.85 
March 21.. 14.40 14.25 7 
March 22. 14.15 14.00 7 
lay, Mar. 23 14.25 14.12 7 
March 24 14.30 14.12 7 
C . 
pot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Mar. 23 year 
14.10 500,565 
14.12 369,597 
13.50 16,112 
3.94 71,178 
14.06 
York 14.25 
t 14.10 
b. swasnes 13.75 
13.50 
13.00 
13.40 














in supply as compared with that of 
corresponding dates last season, is 
steadily diminishing so far as stocks 
in this country are concerned. In- 
cluding the carryover from the pre- 
vious season, an estimate of the 
imports and of the probable city 
crop, the ginning in running bales 
indicates that the supply available for 
distribution for the season amounted 
to about 21,755,000 bales. Of this 
amount of lint cotton, 11,589,488 had 
been either exported or consumed in 
this country up to the first of March, 
leaving an available supply for distri- 
bution during the last five months of 
the season of 10,165,679 bales, com- 
pared with 8,420,631 last year. Ex- 
ports and domestic consumption are 
both continuing to gain on last year’s 
figures and last season 4,887,000 were 
exported or consumed after Mar. 1. 

There is little doubt but that exports 
have materially exceeded mill con 
sumption abroad and that foreign 
spinners have been taking advantage 
of the low prices to reestablish re- 
serve supplies of raw material. This 
may be reflected by resistance to 
advances, providing coming crop pros- 
pects do not shape up too unfavorably. 
The trade is now watching the south- 
ern spot markets for any sign of 
weakness in that quarter. 

The following table shows, Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets off the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Market Mar. 16 Mar. 23 Chge. Let. Yr. Sales 
Galviston «+» 13.90 14.10 +20) 18.75 5 8 
New Orleans 13.95 14.12 +17 18.25 22,2 
Mobile ...... - 18.45 13.50 4-5 17.63 21 
Savannah 13.84 13.94 +10 18.07 859 
Norfolk 13.88 14.06 +18 18.56 3. 638 
New York 14.10 14.25 +15 19.05 616 
Augusta 53 13.75 +12 18.06 1,838 
Memphis 13 5 +25 18.25 19, 600 
St Louis 13.00 +2 18.50 
Houston 14.10 +20 18.60 11,519 
Dallas . 13.20 +15 17.95 30,766 





The following differences on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the resports received by the New York 
Cotton ‘Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 


WHITE’GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


.F -- 1.50¢ 1.75¢ 1.25t ont 1 39t 
oe i.......... 1.25¢ 1.50t 1.00t .75t 1.15t 
a... ay 100¢ 1.25¢ _75t (63+ 9It 
SS eee .75t .75t 5Ot Ant 65t 
SLM... 1.00° 1.00° 1.00° 1.90° 94° 

3.25° 2.35° 2.00° 3.00° 1.99° 
3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3 27° 
4.75° 4.50° 4.25° 4.50° 4.42° 
YELLOW; TINGED 
ts ss seecee nad we By fd .50* .50* ae 
et ac cal 1.00° 1.25 100° 100, 99° 
PP +s saob tana 23.25° 23.35° 23.25° 2.00° 2.10° 
S&L. Me*........ 3.60% 3.60% 3.50° 3.50° 3.35° 
Le 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 4.75° 469° 
YELLOWFSTAINED 
G.M............. 2.00% 2.50 2.00% 2.00% 2.04* 
&Me.... oo. 2.08" 3.00° 3.50° 3.50° 3.51° 
ican 3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29° 
BLUETSTAINED 
 ooects 2.00° 3.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.00* 
De. . ccccccee See Se 3 8.7 3.70" 
 ceccccucesce GOR” 9.00? 3.76° 3.76" 300° 





* Off middling. 
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How will Quissett Yarns work in 
for my needs? True, Henry Brown 
uses them and speaks highly of them 
but... . The answer is—samples. 


Sending to Quissett headquarters 
doesn’t obligate you in the least. 
We have always urged sampling as 


a simple convenient method of de 
termining the fitness of our product 
for your product. 


What count—twist—and put-up? 
We'll supply the samples gladly! 


rT 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in al! 
Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians. Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 



















Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 





The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 











DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 
COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


Reading, Pa. 


Comber Mercerized 








Representatives 
Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD D. F. WALLACE 


308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. 










COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 


SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘(Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 











DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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S§L-OIGGLE JOHNSTON BLD« 
MANAGER. C DTTE NC 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~ COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
eeiiealiaeeese — TRADE 


LE BON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. 


1115 Central Avenue 






Pawtucket. R. I. 

















Cotton Yarns, Tapes, _ Braids, 
MERCERIZE, Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, 
BLEACH etc., Coning, Tubing, Reeling, 
AND DYE oe and Dyeing Rayons a 
pecialty. 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 





SOR LOCKS, Som. 
oe gg oe ie. tah 
COTTON YARNS Silk like "lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabri 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. "> 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Spirais “in'"“‘Corton, COTTON WARPS So, Reeme, sack: 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS For Woolen Mille} WE SELL 


SOLWAY DYEING & \TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 















WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


ute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
lax Jacquard Harness Twine 
Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 


ANDREWS & COOK, INC. 
66-72 Leonard St. NEW YORK 


PAT. OFF 


ILLS 
COTTON YARN 
eae MASS. 


TEL. 4410 
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Cotton—Continued 


Cotton in South Dull 


sales However Make Fair Totals 
in Some Quarters 

Mempuis, TENN., Mar. 21.—While 
the cotton market here was called dull 
ind lifeless, the week’s sales at first 
hands aggregated a fair total, consid- 
ering the time of year and the limited 
supply of bright low grades, cottons 
that are most wanted. There was 
some scattered demand for the better 
grades but, it is claimed, concessions 
which sellers were unwilling to make 
were necessary to make sales. The 
low grades are distinctly neglected 
and basis on such cottons is down 
about 50 points on the average; in 
some cases larger concessions have 
been made. Great Britain, which has 
been a large buyer, some say the 
most important buyer, of low grade 
staples, seems satisfied for the time 
being at least. Buying for the Con- 
tinent is light and domestic mills 
have been holding off, supposedly for 
the report on final ginnings which 
was rendered today. 

While receipts here and at interior 
have been increased because of be- 
lated ginnings, movement outward has 
been heavy and stocks at most points 
are smaller than they were at this 
time last year. March commitments 
appear to have been pretty fully cov- 
ered, but there still remains a short 
interest through to the end of the 
year and with considerable doubt that 
it can be fully met, owing to grade 
scarcity. Selling pressure is still con- 
spicuous by its absence, although 
small farmers and some important 
plantation interests are experiencing 
unexpected difficulty in arranging 
loans for the new crop; this may be 
reflected in the acreage planted. Some 
low blue 1% in. cotton was sold dur- 
ing the week at 8c. Other sales re- 
ported were strict low to strict mid- 
dling 1 1/16 in. at 15'%c., strict low 
middling, fairly bright 1 1 16-in. at 
13c., middling and _ strict middling, 
full ¢ im. to. 1 1/10-m. at x6e., 
strict good ordinary, fairly bright, 
I-in. at ric., good ordinary blue 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday. 

March 19 March 12 

markets average............ 13.39 13.61 
Memphis ..cccccccsccoccacsccscs 13.25 13.50 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 





Grade Strict Middling Prices steady 

s-in “ hein - 16%@li 

6-in soxdeneee “Aeweeus casssnces 2O5RGR90 

eR Sa Pee Kickoenseekes . 23 @24c 

Current Sales 

For Prev Week 

week week before 

\ phis total 7 20, 250 26,175 40,625 
b. included in 

| Kas ataauen 13, 950 TE 27,025 

narkets.. —— 107, 365 133, 996 és 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

week year before 

tC recelpts....ccces 11, 886 7,270 5,443 

8s receipts..... > 50, 759 31,971 24,320 
tal since Aug. 1, 

R 08s thane vinonce 705,102 691,235 405,671 

nents Seeekeke 67, 234 37,814 30,029 

1 since Aug. 1.. 1,814,651 1,380,676 1,140,244 

Total stock......... 227, 666 289, 641 5, 752 

rease for week.. 16,475 5,843 5,709 


sold stk in hands 
' Memphis factors 76,000 Tweets wee 
rease for week.. 2,500 S00 nw eevee 


I-in. at 8% to 834c. Weather 
conditions, especially late in the week, 
were unfavorably wet. Field work in 
central territory is getting behind. 
Rains have been torrential, streams 
are out of banks and many low lands 
are under water. 


More High Grade Cottons 


Offerings of These in Extra Staples 
Increases 


Boston, March 23.—The market 
for the shorter premium cottons has 
fluctuated with the price of futures, 
but in sympathy with freer offerings 
of extra staples in middling and 
higher grades the trend of premiums 
has been in the buyer’s favor on 
nearly everything. On Monday there 
was a temporary tightening of prices, 
but most of the shippers who with- 
drew offerings and prices then are 
now back where they were at the 
close of last week. Prices average 
about 50 points below those of a week 
ago, and on the longer and higher 
grade extra staples occasionally show 
greater declines. Egyptian prices are 
just about where they were a week 
ago after fluctuations in the interim 
of from 50 to 75 points. 

Causes of Freer Offerings 

In attempts to account for the free 
offerings of middling and _ higher 
grade extra staples it is explained by 
some that it is due to expectation of a 
period of dull business and softening 
prices coincident with favorable re- 
ports of the planting and condition of 
the new crop; it is also believed to 
be due in part to the fact that for the 
cooperatives and many shippers the 
first six months’ loan period is near- 
ing its close and brings with it pres- 
sure and desire to reduce stocks. 

The Egyptian Market 

In spite of fluctuations during the 
week of 50 to 75 points in Egyptian 
futures, the Alexandria market closed 
today with but little net change from 
prices of a week ago. Uppers are a 
shade firmer than Saks. and new crop 
futures than old crop futures. Octo- 
ber Uppers at $19.39 is up 21 points, 
and November Sak. at $26.62 is up 5 
points, while the April option is up 
only 13 points and the May option is 
off 2 points for the week. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for Apr.-May ship 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton ( Gov ernment 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
Lb TfER Cv de vcciscsccesvvee 17 tol8 18 told 
1 1/16 in. to %& in 17\4tol8\x ISMytol 9a 
1 \& in . none Se C080 19 to2h 
1 3/16 Im......cecccsecocee 2OMtO®M%ec. 21%4to22%Xc. 
1 % iIn...... 25 to2b« 27 to28c. 


Basis on N. Y. May 14.0% 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Apr.-May shipment as follows: Me 
dium Sakellarides 267¢c., up Me, 
Medium Uppers. 2034c, unchanged 
from Mar. 16. They report closing 
prices Mar. 23 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as follows: Apr. Uppers 
$18.52, up 13c. May Sak. $25.68, off 
2c from Mar. 16. 
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AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 





Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


16s to 80s 


Capacity 200,000 pounds of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production. 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 


HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


E L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 124 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 


G. Cc. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 





Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 




















| Manufacturers of 


worn LARNS 
AND 
WOOLEN 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


» for Hand Knittin 
Minerva Yarns ‘0 coqot 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 
New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 









THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. | 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


EEN ERSTE A A NEES OIE 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 





French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss a 
LOS AN GELE ES—Arthur Bone, = S. Rio S 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van O'Li Fy * 1023 James Bidg. 

















New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
| Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
| irade both in Grey and Mixtures 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 





WORSTED, MOHAIR YARNS 
AND NOVELTY 











Manutacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 








| | Spinners of 


1 FINE “Merino Weaving Yarns 
ALSO KNITTING YARNS 
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| JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 





BOTANY WORSTED MILLS,’*ss3'° 
FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE 


PACKARD Bldg. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 


THE PITKIN WORSTED CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 PASSAIC, N. J 
Knitting and Weaving Yarns of Quality 
White, Colors and Heather Mixtures 


Sell Direct and Through 


WALTER _D. LARZELERE, 1706 PACKARD BLDG., Philadelphia, P. 












PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. : 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


TOPS YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 08 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WQORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 










WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 
—~, ar 


Thrown Silk Yarns | 





For Silk, Woolen Worsted | 
Cotton and Knitting Mills | 









JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
initiate — Pa. 


pinners of 


| WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


for Weavers and Knitters 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
“coune VANS 

and MERINO 

FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
Dae eee ee ial 














TL ————_ 









GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 

72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 


WEBSTER, MASS. 
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Top Market Trend 


From Fine to VMiedium 


Some Substantial Orders Placed in 
56s, 50s and 40s—Noil Stocks 
Accumulating 

Boston.—A change has come over 
the top market. Call tor fine and /% 
blood tops which had been pretty con- 
stant over several weeks has prac- 
tically disappeared. Call for dry 
combed tops for French spinners has 
slumped over night. On the other 
hand several large orders have been 
placed in average 3gs blood and 40s 
tor heavyweight goods. 
Slightly better business has been 
encountered in 50s, not for knitters, 
but for weavers. These orders are 
rush orders and will call for delivery 
over several weeks and this feature of 
the situation is the most promising 
that has year to date 
trom the opening from the 
standpoint of this market. Pressure 
tor low prices is still felt. Several 
large orders for medium tops are held 
off the market on the expectation that 
topmakers will be willing to meet the 
bids made which are in some cases 
5c per lb. below the low edge of quota- 
tions following this market. The 
Bradford market continues very firm. 
Every week for the past two months 
some grades lifted to a 
higher level. 


season 


occurred tor 


goods 


have been 

Accumulation of noils is proceed- 
ing. Those houses which made con- 
tracts at the beginning of the year 
continue to receive the materials con- 
tracted for but on the basis of prices 
made it seems quite difficult if not 
impossible for them to dispose of 


noils except at a loss. The deferred 
buying on the part of mills is tending 
to breed pessimism. indicate 
stronger market both in France and 
ngland. One Bradford cable stated 
at medium noils ranging from 50s 
lown had 


Cables 


been advanced 2c per Ib. 
Since the first of the vear a consider- 
ble quantity of Bradford medium to 

3] 


has been imported. 
a a. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


_. Tops—Boston Nominal 

A See oe ee (64-66s) $1.36—-$1.37 
super 64s Aus......... 1.60- 1,65 
Half-blood ........ (60-62s) 1.25- 1.27 
High %& blood.........(58s) 1.13— 1.15 
Aver. % blood.........(56s) 1.06 1.08 
Low % blood......(52—56s) 1.92- 1.03 
High 4% blood.........(50s) 94- 95 
Ps hae ance hag sae woke 7 .87- 88 
OR naa 4 ade tecs aise Bp ate RO- = _R”? 
eS oA ae ee .TT— .78 
PR eA ara Wawa Sal ac wv wie ae .80- 81 

Tops—Bradford 

MN NS sinak wR ESA ee RAS o (70s) 54d 

RRM ox ats aia bias Wh la ela ainrel (64s) 49d 

Pe. Sn a 55 Sunes (60s) 45d 

Half-blood, low ..... (58s) 41d 

Three-eighths blood (56s) 35d 

Quarter-blood ........ ... (508) 27144 
CROMO TRO 55 a iicias ‘are (46s 21d 

Noils—Boston 

ae aa aks hs ss aaa $.78-— $.82 
SEENON oobi se wk 4.0 © Sa -72- .7d 
High % blood............ .63- .65 
we |S .60- .63 
CW Ee BAO os kin wns eee .57- .58 
a SO ee 58- =.55 
CE Atk aukred tkarae esses .50- 51 
DS ace ih Win tehe aid in n'a RC .48- BO 
BE rian st a cheers mas .45- .41 


When Will the Market Turn? 





Time for More Optimistic Outlook—Severe Liquidation Has 
Already Occurred 


PHILADELPHIA 

eval statements of the larger 

worsted yarn spinners definitely 
that repeated assertions of 
spinners during the last year, that they 
were not able to sell their yarn for 
what it actually cost them to produce 
it, were not exaggerations. While a 
small or medium-sized spinner here 
and there managed to break even or 
make a_ small profit the majority 
showed only a red-inked item on their 
ledger for the year’s work. 

These statements bring such a situ- 
ation into more prominence than the 
mere review of such conditions from 
week to week, that worsted yarn 
spinners continue to sell their product 
for less than it costs them to manu- 


tacture. 


pre ve 


This is exceptional in 
American industrial history—that any 
industry as large and as important 
to our standard of living as the 
worsted should continue over such a 
long period of time as we have al- 
ready witnessed to sell goods actively 
for less than cost. A spinner asks the 
question, “Do you know of any other 
industry in this country that is do- 
ing this?” <A satisfactory answer is 
difficult to obtain. 


Liquidation Taking Place 

The answer to this, of course, is 
that spinners have tried to keep their 
organizations intact and to minimize 
losses by taking no-profit yarn busi- 
ness, expecting that they would be in 
a satisfactory position to take advan- 
tage of improvement in 
when it came. 


conditions 
It may be definitely 
stated now this course was the most 
painful and the most prolonged one 
that could have been pursued, as in 
the opinion of a majority in the trade 
this has merely prolonged the correc 
tive measures industry 
during the last two vears, which when 


seen in the 


in productive capacity has already 
been seen and which is being added 
to at the present time. 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia alone 
it is possible to name more than half 
a dozen 


in the 


formerly lnportant 
worsted 


factors 
spinning trade that 
have closed their plants and shut down 
their machinery either permanently or 
for a considerable period of time, and 
the same thing is taking place in New 
England on a larger scale. Just when 
will it be possible to state that pro- 
ductive capacity of worsted yarn spin- 
ners has been curtailed to a degree 
that brings it down to a figure ap- 
proximating the consumption of our 
looms and knitting based 
upon present consumption of such 
goods by the public? Many leaders in 
the trade believe further liquidation 
among spinners will be necessary be- 
fore this condition, a balance of pro- 
duction and consumption of worsted 
goods, is reached. Others feel liquida- 


machines, 


tion, so far as excess spindles are con- 
cerned, has proceeded far enough and 
that this will be more forcibly illus- 
trated in the future under 
mouth buying. 


hand-to- 


Three Courses Open 


If there still remains an excess of 
spindles one of three courses is open 
for spinners according to the head of 
one of the largest groups of worsted 
spinners. Either they must close their 
plants down for a period of time, this 
factor advised at least five months, or 
they must agree among themselves to 
stop selling yarns for less than cost. 
If neither of these courses is fol- 
lowed then the process of elimination 
which has been proceeding for more 
than three vears must go on to the 
detriment not only of those eventually 
withdrawing 


business but also 


will react unfavorably upon those who 


from 





totaled indicate a severe curtailment survive this process of elimination. 
WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System French System 
2-12s, low com. (36s)........ 1.05-1.10 20s, high 4 bid. (50s)... . 1.45-1.50 
: y 7. on 20s, % bid. (56s)... 1.45-1.50 
2-16s, low com. (36-40s) 1.10-1.15 308, % bid. (56s)... 1 55-1 60 
2-20s to 2-248, low 14 (44s). .... 1.10-1.15 30s, 14 bid. (60s)... 1.70-1.75 
. cs fans 40s, 44 bd. (60-648) . 1.85-1.90 
2-208 to 2-260, 24 bid. (46-488)... 1.20-1.26 = 5a.” (66705)... .. ss 2L10-2.15 
2-26 to 2-308, 4% bid. (48s) 1.30-1.35 GONE LORI oe odes van Aeon 2.70-2.75 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bld.S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.374 
2-328, % bid. (48-50s)......... 1.374-1.40 Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, % bld. (56s)... 1.40-1.45 2-208 low 4 bld. (448)...... 1.10-1.15 
matey » 188 to 2-208 % bid. (50s)...... 1.20-1.25 
2-268, % bid. (56s)... 1.45-1.50 2-268, 4 bid. (50s)... wees. 1.96-1.90 
2-36, 3% bid. (56s)..... 1.50-1.55 —— i) a or oo 
pe 2-20s, PAOD va 0.0:0 .40- 5 
2-328, 34 bid. (60s).. 1.65-1.7 2-208, 44 bid. (60s)....... 1.70-1.75 
2-368, 14 bid. (60s)... 1.70-1.75 
2-40s, 14 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.75-1.80 French Spun Merino White 
2-50s. high 14 bid. (64s)........ 1.90-1.95 308, 50-50... +20 ee 2eees: 30-1.35 
: ids oe caes cence eee - 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)........---- ne, ee ee 1.84-1.60 
2-608, fine, (708)........++. sees 2.65-2.70 SOOM soci ccreiccwessnes 1.65-1.7 


eo  ————— 


It is highly improbable spinners will 
ever agree to close their plants tor 
any such period as this factor advises. 
It is also improbable spinners will stop 
than it 
them to produce them, as this has be- 


selling yarns tor less costs 
come so common practically 


ners do it at 


all spin- 
lhis 
leaves the third alternative, a gradual 
process ot 


various times. 


elimination ot excess 
spindles from the sales yarn market. 
Assuming this, there are many who 
have decided that the time is near at 
hand when a more optimistic feeling 
in worsted trade is justifiable. Liquida- 
tion to date has been severe and those 
producing 
ties are not 


yarns in large 
permitting 
to accumulate large stocks of raw ma- 
terial or yarns. 


quanti- 
themselves 


in addition to this, present buving 
methods of weavers and knitters in 
delaying purchases of yarn until the 
last minute, make it more of a burden 
for spinners to turn out the yarns 
wanted within the short time permitted 
them under current buying methods of 
manufacturers in all lines. As we have 
seen, buying of yarns for men’s wear 
is crowded into a period of little more 
than three months which formerly was 
spread over a six months’ period, mak- 
ing it imperative for spinners, it they 
have no stocks of the counts and 
qualities in most active demand, to 
turn this out in a short time and after 
this rush of buying subsided then they 
find it impossible to secure any ap- 
preciable volume of business for a 
long period of time. 

Optimism Possible 

Taking these various into 
consideration it is probable pessimistic 
statements are too prevalent in worsted 
varn circles and that a more optimistic 
outlook can and should now be assumed 
by the trade itself. In this connection 
it should be emphasized that the most 
pessimistic talk is heard in conversa 
While 
all are ready to admit that they have 
sound grounds for this viewpoint 
nevertheless it also is true that better 


factors 


tions with spinners themselves. 


conditions will not be hastened by 
circulating such unfavorable news of 
their own business. 

Not only is this true, but 


factors who have endeavored to secure 


those 


cooperation from a large proportion of 
the trade in steps to correct evils of 
their own business have found it diffi 
cult to response. 
In fact, the head of one of the largest 


organizations of 


secure a favorable 


worsted = spinners 
places a large part of the blame for 
unsatisfactory conditions spin- 
ners themselves, all of should 
give serious grounds for thought when 


upon 
which 


complaint is made and poor business 


is stressed. 


Det Rio, Tex. The Producers Wool 
& Mohair Co., recently reorganized with 
a capital of $100,000, is considering plans 
for the erection of a one-story, 90 x 100 
ft. addition to its warehouse. 
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A DIFFERENCE 


When the Pharaohs of Egypt built their great pyramids, time 
and labor were inconsiderable trifles so long as the work was 
accomplished. 








In the modern textile plant, while results are just as impor- 
tant, the factors which produce these results are selected only 
with the greatest care to insure efficiency in quality production 
with economy of operation. 

By comparing their work with that of ordinary alkalies, the 
superiority of the special purpose 


Wiando 


uality and Service 















is so evident that increasing numbers of textile mills are stand- 
ardizing their use in the production of more desirable results 
from the quality of their stock. 

These superior results are guaranteed with your order or the 
trial costs you nothing. 











Ask 


write our technical expert. 


your supply man or 


SA —__ 
Cde 7. B Ford Company. 
Pee He Ch 












DYESTUFFS 


Suitable for every purpose 


FREE SERVICE 


Unexcelled dyehouse aid 


x 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, INC. 


93 Broad Street 





Boston, Mass. 
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ALBINOL 


the Supreme 
TEXTILE SOAP 


Aniline Colors Dyestuffs 


Chemicals and 
Chemical Specialties 


Softeners and Soluble Oils 


Eugene Vellner 


1209-11-13 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 


President 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT 
Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 












jinporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, 


Assistant, Soluble Oil, 


And Every Known Matcrial from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, We: cht- | 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Alizarine 
Soap 













Special attention siven by practical men to specialties for 





Sizing, Softening, Finishiag and Weighting | 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics | 


Combining the latest European and American m¢ 












—— See 


——CAIALOG—— 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
















theds. } 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING Hl 


that we cannot solve. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Yarn Market Unsatisfactory 


Caught Between Firm Raw Ma- 
terials and Low Mill Bids 

Boston.—Business is so irregular 
ind sporadic in the Boston market 
that a general view of the situation 

wuld have to include the whole as 

der the domination of uncertain 
demand and unsatisfactory prices. 

ere is little change on the whole 
from a week ago and yet in spite of 
the forced cheerfulness exhibited in 
some quarters business is certainly no 
better than it was a month ago. Some 
changes however are pending, in trend 
rather than in actual fact at the 
moment. While deliveries are being 
made in a fair way on the finer Brad- 
ford and French spun yarns the actual 
new business is smaller. The French 
spinners demand for tops has fallen 
off overnight and the chief spinning 
center in this country for this type of 
yarn is faced with serious curtailment, 
it is said. 

During the past few days there has 
been more business placed for medium 
and low tops than for fine and ™% 
blood grades, a complete reversal of 
the situation in evidence since the first 
of the year. It need hardly be said 
that spinners are still held to a narrow 
operating margin caught as they are 
between low bids from manufacturers 
and strong resistance on the part of 
topmakers to price concessions. 

Spinners in the Bradford market 
are caught between rising tops on the 
one hand and_ inability to make 
appropriate advances in yarns on the 
other hand. From the standpoint of 
remunerative business strength in 
London wools and higher values of 
Bradford tops have made the spinning 
industry more rather than less diffi- 
cult. New business is being placed 
quite irregularly, some spinners are 
running full while others are on cur- 
tailed schedules. The tendency of the 
Bradford market, unlike that in 


Boston, is against the buyer. 
BRADFORD YARN PRICES 


. d 
ENS roles aac. cs hie bse aw 2 2 
SOE, Ms css wctaccaw seas 2 5 
ETN, (UT 6 aru ks he oc dare ote ols 4 4 
I ot a Ng ae cans 5 5 
ON ia ois's aS b0 ase 6 8 


Wool Goods Census 


(Continued from page 73) 


erable increases, while tops and noils 
declined. 

The woolen branch and the worsted 
branch of the wool-manufactures 
group of industries embrace establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of woolen goods and of 
worsted goods, respectively. An estab- 
lishment making both woolen goods 
and worsted goods is classified, as a 
whole, according to the value of 
Principal product. 

Of the 832 establishments which 
Were engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted goods 
In 1925, 187 were located in Mas- 
sachusetts, 171 in Pennsylvania, 94 in 
Rhode Island, 62 in Maine, 49 in Con- 
hecticut, 40 in New York, 39 in New 
Hanpshire, 33 in New Jersey, 20 in 
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Wisconsin, 17 in Vermont, 16 in Ohio, 
11 in Minnesota, 9 in Indiana, 9 in 
Michigan, 9 in Oregon, g in Tennessee, 
9 in Virginia, 8 in North Carolina, 7 
in West Virginia, 5 in Illinois, 5 in 
Kentucky, and the remaining 23 in Ir 
other States. The number of estab- 
lishments which were 
arily in the manufacture of 
and worsted goods in 


] 


engaged pl im 
woolen 
1923 was 851, 
the decrease to 832 in 1925 being the | 
net result of a gain of 
ments and a loss of 89. 

counted for as follows: 


70 establish- 
The loss is ac 
Out of busi 
ness, 58; idle, 19; reported commodi- | 
than woolen and worsted 
goods as products of 


ties other 
greatest value 
and therefore transferred to the ap- | 
propriate industries, 7: reported pro- 
ducts valued at less than 
(No data are tablulated at the bien 
nial censuses for establishments with | 
products under $5,000 in value.) 

The figures for 1925, 
in the following table, are preliminary | 
and subject to such correction as may | 
be found necessary upon further ex 
amination of the returns: 


$5,000, A 


as presented 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY FOR THE WOOLEN Goons | 
AND WORSTED-GOODS INDUSTRIES: 1925 AND 
1923 


1925 
| Woolen- Worsted- 
Total | goods goods 
| industry industry 
ame ericson mee 
No. of establish- 
ments §32) 503 329 
Wage earners 
(Av. No.)a 165,224 67 ,056 98 , 168 
Max. month. .| Jan. 179,623] Jan. 72,049) Jan. 107,574 
Min. month. .| July 154,446] Aug. 63,332; May 38,284 
% of max. . | 86.0) 87.9 


Wages b 

Cost of materi- 
als (including) 
fuel, mill sup-| 
plies, and con-| 
tainers) b 

Value of prod-| 


uctsb..... 
Value added by 


82.1 
$191,270,791| $82,436,037 $108,834, 754 


620 401,943) 219,618,330) 400,783,613 
957,790,338 361,524,034) 596,266,304 





manufacture c| 337,388,395, 141,905,7€4 195, 482, 691 








1923 
Woolen | W oreted- 
Total goods goods 
| | industry industry 
No. of establish-| 
ments. 851 513 338 
Wage earners | 
(Av. No.) a. 194,552!) 72 408 | 122,144 
Max. month,.| Apr. 205,196] May 74,816) Apr. 130,601 
Min. month. .| Oct. —_ Jan. 70,313| Oct. 113, ie 
% of max.. 90.0, 94.0) 86. 
Wagesb....... $222 984,522) $87,313,708 $135, 670, sit 
Cost of materi- ° 
als (including 
fuel, mill sup- 
plies, and con- 
tainers) b 622,731,847) 201,547,430) 421,184,417 
= - prod- 


Seyret 1,062,558 438) 364,287,817) 608,270,621 
Value waded by 
suanienees 439,826,591) 162,740,387| 277,086,204 














Per cent of increase (-+-) or 
decrease (—) 





| | 
Total Woolen | Worsted 








No. of establishments. . 1.9 
Wage earners (Av. No.)a..) —15.1 —7.4 
Maximum month....... Rail sink Rrohucaees a eae oti . 
Minimum month....... 
% of maximum. . 


Wages b Pea eesvendena —14.2 —5.6 
Cost of materials including! 
fuel, mill supplies, and, | 
containers) b...........| —0.4 +9.0 —4.8 
Value of productsb.......| —9.9 —0.8; —14.6 
Value added by manu- 
ER. oc id5.00:80000 —29.5 


—23.3) —12.8 





a Not including salaried employes. 

b The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be calcu- 
lated from the census figures, for the reason that no data 
are collected in regard to a number of items of expense, such 
as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
ance, and advertising 

ce Value of ieee less cost of materials; in other words, 
the value created by the manufacturing processes. The 
cost of materials does not include wages, salaries, nor the 
items of expense specified in footnote b. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Ghornton, BR. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


© WORSTED AND MERINO 
eeewce SPUL 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States— Sem and New England States—Messrs 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chest- H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. High S8t., Boston. 


New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 
son Ave. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 











—_— 








TOPS: NOILS 
PICARDED 


Spu. mm and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
\ ECO LL,INC.505- 51m AVE.NEW YORK CITY 


JADIAN seeks INS WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO 


a 






_  ABEE 
CANA 











es 
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DUPLAN—W— 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT : 


Have 


DUPLAN 


WARP Your 


RAYON 


New York Office Southern Office Mills at 
135 MADISON AVE. JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 





LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
Prompt—Efficient—Reliable “SERIS’ ° “CHATILAINE’ . 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 
B ERGER R A’YARN C 0. Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
57 East 11th Street ee, | silat on Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 
New York 2376 New York ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 
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TRIMMINGS FOR ANA 
RAYON UNDERGARMENTS ee 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


acne OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION , 


BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS 


48 Colors——“Buy Trimmings That Mctch” 


RAW & THROWN SILK ' 


FRIEDBERGER- AARON MFG. CO. 


18th & Courtland Sts. Philadelphia 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
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BECK RAYON Co. RAYON : CHICAGO 
FAST COLORS ptt ee - | 





FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 
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Viscose Co. Considers Belamose Official Talks on Rayon 


Allotments to Buyers 


Asks That Consumers Define Their 
Requirements Up to July 31— 
Resistance to Advances 

Instead of being all smoothly ironed 
out by the recent series of small price 
advances, the situation in the 
market appeared to develop addi- 
tional complications last week. Chief 
in the news was the request of the 
Co. sent to their trade in a 
letter, requesting that their 
customers inform them as to require- 
ments up to July 31. 

This letter is as follows: “The 
Viscose Co. takes this means of 
simultaneously notifying its customers 
that, owing to the heavy demand for 
rayon, it is necessary for us to know 
at this time what our customers’ re- 
quirements will be up to July 31, next, 
in order to enable us to apportion our 
production fairly. Our surplus stock 
is depleted, and our future commit- 
ments must be confined to our current 
production. For your protection it is 
important to advise us at early date.” 

The precise significance of this let- 
ter is still being debated around the 
trade. The inference is that the com- 
pany is considering the necessity, of 
allotting its production. If this is the 
case it is worthy of note that the other 
large firms have not yet considered 
the question as yet. The latter have 
not been making it a policy of urging 
their customers to book orders very 
iar ahead, stating that they leave the 
matter of the size of orders to their 
sales representatives. 

As a general thing the recent ad- 
vances have been considered as neces- 
sary by a majority of the users. Here 
and there, however, some buyers have 
been more outspoken despite the small 
increase in price as compared with 
the large reductions made in the pre- 
vious twelve months. It is known to 
be a fact that no inconsiderable volume 
of business is still being held up due 
to the unwillingness of certain manu- 
facturers to pay the advanced price. 
That a few die-hards should attempt 
to buy at former levels may indicate 
a chronic state of mind. 


rayon 


\ iscose 
circular 


New Novelty Yarn Firm 

Aubrey D. Kelley, formerly with 
the New England Spun Silk Co., and 
nore recently with George Elbogen, 
has entered business on his own ac- 
count at 246 Fifth Ave., New York, 
manufacturing and selling mixed stock 
novelty yarns, catering especially to 
the sweater and hosiery trades. 


Belamose Advances 300 Denier 
he Belamose Corp., announced on 
dnesday an increase of 3c and 2c 
pectively on “B” and “C” quality 
denier rayon yarns. 


Characteristics in 


Address Before 


A. S. M. E. at Hartford 


Outlines Its Principal 
NDEPENDENT of the moods of 
nature, dependent only upon the 


ingenuity of mankind production of 


rayon furnishes a story which fires 
imagination, stated E. L. Milliken, 
general manager of the Belamose 
Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn., in address- 
ing the Hartford Chapter of the 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers recently. Mr. Milliken’s lec- 
ture was illustrated with stereopticon 
views depicting operations in wood 
pulp manufacture provided by the 
manufacturers supplying the Belamose 
plant and also with views, the first 
offered publicly, showing operations at 
the plant in Rocky Hill. 

“The romance of rayon—the miracle 
of rayon—have their beginning deep 
in the truly awe-inspiring, innermost 
primary reactions which the Master 
Chemist carries on in that vast labora- 
tory known as Nature,” said Mr. Milli- 
ken introducing the chemistry of cellu- 
lose and speaking of the spruce trees 
from which the pulp is obtained said: 

“Up to a few months ago in a north- 
ern forest stood these spruce trees 
drinking in the sunshine through the 
needles of their lofty tops—today 
much of the very substance of the 
trees is being worn as rayon by the 
people in every corner of the globe. 

“Rayon, instead of being a substi- 
tute for silk, is an aid to all branches 
of the textile industry for the embel- 
lishment of fabrics through adding 
color and luster,” stated Mr. Milliken. 
“Tt is today enlivening fabrics in cer- 
tain textile lines whose conservatism 
has hitherto caused them to refrain 
from employing it. 


“The general characteristics of 
rayon are as follows: 
“Specific gravity: Rayon has a 


specific gravity 
than silk, both figures 
ture content. 


about 20° greater 
at normal mois- 
Thus a garment of rayon 
made of varn of equivalent cross sec- 
tion will be much heavier than silk. 


“Strength: In strength, rayon to- 
day runs at about 1.75 grams per 
denier as compared with natural silk 


which runs about 2.5 grams per denier. 
strength when wet, 
this strength again upon be 
coming dry. This fact should not give 
undue apprehension. You 
better than I that any fabric, 
no matter of what fiber, can be ruined 
in laundering if mistreated and that 
can take place in the home, just as 
well as in the modern laundry. 

“Remember that during its manu- 
facture rayon is washed when in a 
condition most sensitive to damage. 
Particularly as it comes from the pre- 
cipitation machine it is weak—only a 
short time before it was a viscous 
liquid—but it can be and is washed in 
this stage without damage. Again, 
after twisting and reeling it is success- 
fully washed and bleached in skeins. 
Later if it is to be colored it suffers 
liquid immersion again in dve vats. 

“When it is fabricated it is better 
able to withstand wetting without dam- 
age. Frequently more twist is im- 
parted to the yarn during manufacture 
which decreases its susceptibility to 
abrasion or breakage. After being 
knitted or woven it is able to stand 
laundering if accorded the respect due 
to the delicate and fine fabrics. Asa 
matter of fact proper washing and 
ironing improves its appearance 
without detracting unduly from its 
strength. 

“Elongation: Rayon has a relatively 
high elasticity which usually 


It loses its 
regains 


cause for 
know 


reaches 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier 
ae 
65... 
ees « 
80*.. 
85... 

100... 

100*.. 

120... 

125... 

125°... 

130... 

140... 

150... 

150°. 

170:.... 

170°.. 

200... 

200°, 

250... 

300... 

450... 

600... 

750... 

900... 


“Re 
$2.30 
2.15 
2.20-2 .25 


“<< 
$2.20 
2.05 


“ 


2.00 1.90 
90 
1.65 1.55 
65 
1.55 45 
45 


1.45 
.65 


45 L. 
35 a 
30 1.2 
1.20-1.25 1. 
1.15-1.25 1.2 
1.5 

1.15-1.20 


fed ed et ed et le et ed ed ed et et DO DIDI HI BO 


* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 
Denier 
1e.. 


Denier 
.$2.85 


2.70 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) 


Fila- 
Denier 
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about 20° of its original strength | 


fore breaking. 

“Inflammabilitv: Contrary to some 
false reports rayon is no more inflat 
mable than cotton. A recent report 


from the U. S. Bureau of Standards 


absolves ravon completely in tl 


n 1s ¥C- 
spect. 

“Ravon is hygroscopic: char- 
acteristic of rayon commending it tor 


such purposes as lingerie is its affinity 
for moisture. This enables it t 
perspiration and unlike natural silk 
this perspiration neither rots or 
it vellow. 


absorb 
turns 


“Dyeing qualities: It takes 
except special forms of 
by the acetate process tot 
special dves have been developed, and 
holds dves fast better than does 
natural silk. Because of this quality 
undoubtedly has aided and 
abetted the orgy of color noted in more 
recent fashions. 


dy es 
readily, rayon 


made which 


rayon 


“Color is evidently with us to stay- 
In the Orient where it has been 
pant for thousands of 
never palled. 
the color 


ram- 
years, it has 
The Oriental people have 
complex and the Western 
are rapidly acquiring We 
faced with catering to a human 
nature that by evolution is craving 
color and luster and then more color 
and luster. These two outstanding de- 
sires in dress rayon is particularly well 
qualified to supply.” 


people 
are 
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HOLLAND 
Exports of rayon from Holland for 
the month of January are as follows: 


Rayon Yarn Jan. 1927 Dec 


1926 
Pounds (lbs.)..... ; - 1,166, 000 1,183, 600 
ES anc anneeeets se enteuae 761, 200 783, 600 
* *k * 

The figures have been translated 
from kilograms to pounds and florins 
to dollars at the current rate of ex- 
change for convenience of readers. 

x ok 
FRANCE 


The French Borvisk Co. are raising 
a loan of 10 million francs, equal to 
$390,000 at present rate of exchange. 
o*K * * 
The French Tubize Co. 
profit of 2,236,903 francs for year end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1926, against a loss of 
577,856 francs for the former year. 
* ok 


report a 


French rayon trade is falling off 
considerably . and prices have been 
severely cut. It is therefore highly 
improbable that companies will show 
exceptionally good results for 1927 un- 
less conditions materially improve. 

* * * 

The final figures for 1926 show that 

French imports of yarn amounted to 


































ROSS IMPROVED 


RAYON 


Convertor or Mixer 
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) 5 RAYON Convertor or Mixer 
Jacketed Drum, Removable Cover 
pyr t 19 


Send for new Circular No. T-1 


Textile Color Grinding Machines 


Chas. Ross @ Son Co. 


Makers of Mixing & Grinding Machinery Since 1869 


154 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ZAREMBA 


HORIZONTAL TUBE 


EVAPORATORS 


ARE AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF 





Zaremba Caustic Soda Recovery Plants 


AND ARE 


Built for Long Life— 
Hard Work— 
No Worry to the Owner 


Zaremba systems for caustic soda recovery—installed 
in mercerizing plants—are demonstrating consistently 
that a yearly return ranging from 40 to 60 per cent 
is readily possible with Zaremba type of apparatus. 
—— See liso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG— 
AREMBA ( OMPANY 


506 Crosby Bldg Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 
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The KEMP SYSTEM 


for using city gas and the 


20th CENTURY 







for generating gasoline gas reduce fuel consumption on I 
tenter frames as much as 50% and make possible the ' 
most economical and efficient operation of singeing ma- . 
chines and calenders. d 
’ 

This is the equipment used by 90% of the textile Hi : 
finishers, in most cases replacing other apparatus. ly = 
j F 

iH G 

HH : 

it t 

II N 

The a M. KEMP H Si 
. 

MFG. CO. i 7 
405-413 E. Oliver Street : 
Baltimore, Md.  — F 

It: 

Si 

St 

U 

Ci 

Si 
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Laboratory | 
Apparatus |: 


GRADUATED CYLINDERS 
BURETTES 
PIPETTES 
VISCOSITY TUBES 
B OF §S CERTIFIED GLASS- 
WARE 


M. C. A. APPARATUS 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY BOTTLES 
A. S. T. M. GLASSWARE 
BEAKERS 

FLASKS 

APPARATUS MADE OF PYREX 


WO 


INDUSTRIAL GLASS WORKS 
Millville, New Jersey 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


2,167,660 Ibs. against 1,930,940 lbs. in 
the previous year. Exports were 
2,396,680 Ibs. against 1,399,640 Ibs. 

* * * 


It is reported that an artificial silk 
works in Rennes in Brittany is being 
refinanced by British investors and 
that production will start in May. 


February Rayon Imports 

The following figures, issued by the 
Department of Commerce, show im- 
ports of rayon into the United States 
during February: 





Yarns 
Imported from Pounds Dollars 
a ES 18,554 $12,543 
Ria. ere on:9:4\8 22,480 15,596 
Czechoslovakia ..... 800 
oO ae 155,828 133,062 
ROUND ik 6 6 cadens 118,698 109,365 
EOE 0545.6<e 000 536 623 
er rere 366,005 309,221 
Netherlands ....... 150,681 130,552 
Switzerland ....... 5,798 5,429 
United Kingdom.... 13,030 14,161 
BODEN Bi aca aeons ss 70 123 
NN os cadbinee 852,480 $731,338 
Waste 
DER Giach nec awnes 107 150 
ee 6,598 4,237 
EE eres 85,314 15,440 
ee Creer re 11,779 839 
Switzerland ........ 58,135 10,235 
United Kingdom.... 6,783 1,239 
COE: ns ceia ade 18,329 1,578 
TE a ck dss 187,045 $33,718 
Yarns made from waste 
Switzerland ....... 8,894 7,051 


Thrown Silk Lower 


Dealers Press Business at the Ex- 
pense of Price—Market Is Quiet 

Dealers went after business in 
thrown silk last week in aggressive 
fashion but the only tangible result 
noted was a further depression in 
prices. Crepes and some tram con- 
structions were in moderate demand, 
but sellers competed actively for this 
trade and quotations moved downward 
to correspond. To help matters along, 
the raw market gave some signs of 
weakening slightly so that Japan 
crepes had to contend with this also. 
Cantons ended the period only slightly 
lower due to a firming up in prices 
abroad which was communicated to 
the local market. 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX in 


NE sia a na Cs ok rae Ate aoe es 4:50 $7.25 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.20 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones....... 6.15 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 

WEN GA ces aaa genes Go eana ees a 7.10 
Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins.... 6.80 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 

ENED «sso ale wen wo A Mone 8 ie Siero. 4'e- 6.95 
Canton Crepe 3 thd NS 14/16 on 

bobbins oe aco pease cal wtieth are: asia 5.20 


| 
| 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Prices moved off in Yokohama about 30 Yen to the basis 
of 1400 Yen for Best No. 1/X which is close to the low point 
of February. Transactions were somewhat larger than in 
previous weeks indicating that present levels are closer to 
For the entire week about 4,500 bales were 


buyers’ ideas. 
taken which is a satisfactory total considering the holiday on 


March 21. 


tinued ease in the market. 


Late reports bring out the interesting fact that 
hnancial difficulties are having something to do with the con- 
This is not surprising in view of 
the rapid rise in Yen exchange during 1926 which could be 
counted upon to bring deflation to Japan. The Canton market 
declined, and then as buying for both American and European 
account made its appearance, rallied about 20 Mex. Dollars. 


Spun Silk More Active 


Preparations for Fall Under Way 
Bring More Buying of Singles 
Market conditions were a little more 

favorable last week in the spun silk 

market according to several repre- 
seatative houses. While business is 
not yet normal by any means, these 
firms were of the opinion that last 
weeks’ buying pointed in the direction 
of better things. Preparations for the 
fall season were going ahead which 
brought in a better volume of orders 
on single yarns. Some inquiry for 

60-2 yarns was also noted to be used 

in broadcloths which have been doing 

much better of late. Importers re- 
ported the schappe market as quiet. 

Prices are as follows: 

(2%—30 days) 


60—2...... $5. 40 40—2 .00 
50—2...... $5.20 62—1...... $4.35 





Raw Silk Declines 


Buying Broadens Out as Prices Ap- 
proach February Levels 

The raw silk market declined again 
in New York last week in response to 
the lower prices reported from Yoko- 
hama. Prices began to approximate 
the levels available in January and 
February as far as the low grades 
and coarse sizes were concerned, but 
it was noticeable that high grade 13/15 
silk commanded rather firm and defi- 
nitely higher quotations than was the 
case at that time. The scarcity and 
the large demand for real high grade 
silk is responsible for the change that 
has come over the market for really 
good parcels. Buying tended to 
broaden out as prices sagged. Many 
houses reported an active inquiry for 
nearby deliveries pointing to a need 
for silk on the part of most houses. 

The Canton market declined and 
then recovered to near the first levels 
of the week. The 14/16 grade was 
offered at one time below $3.90 by cer- 
tain speculative houses. 

(90 days basis) 





Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 13/15 $6 2 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra 13/15 5 95 
Japan Filature, Double Extra....... 13/15 5 80 
Japan Filature, Best X............ 13/15 5 70 
Japan Filature, Extra................ 13/15 5 65 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X....... 13/15 5 62% 
Canton Filature, New Style......... 14/16 4 00 
Canton Filature, New Style......... 20/22 3 75 
Shanghai Steam Filature, ‘“Three Dancers’’ 
CROMIME])  c .ccececcccccvcccssccccccccseccs 6 00 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon.................. 3 10 


1400 Yen 
50.00 
$5.61 
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Manufacturers of 
HOSIERY TRAM AS/ 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 

‘ Boston Representatives: 

Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston 


Pennsylvania and Southern Representative: 
John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
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No. 3028 — FOLDER 






For detailed information regarding any of the 
Waldron Machines for Printing and Treat- 
ing Fabrics— write without obligation —to 





JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Finishing Machinery, Embossing Machines, Print- 
ing Machines, Folding Machines, Silk Machinery, 
Loopers, Brushing Machines, Calender Rolls, Cloth 
Pilers, Winders and Doublers, Dyeing, ae and 
Bleaching Machinery._ 
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An Accurate and 
Sensitive Balance 
For Textile Use 


Style No. 5020 


Working parts and grad- 


uated beam enclosed in 


glass metal case 
lor further particulars 
mention Style No. so2o. 
Torsion Balances used by 
National, State and Municipal 
Governments United States 
Appraisers Stores, Manufac- 
turers and the trade IW’ rite 


r lextile Pamphlet 


Torsion 


Balance Company 


Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 
Office, 92 Reade Street, Ne-y York 


Branches Chicago 
and San Frauacisco 


STEEL. 


Bars 
Shapes 
Structurals 
Rails 
Plates 


Boiler fittings 

Steel for Concrete 
Reinforcing 

Tool Steel 

Alloy Steel 

Floor Plates 

Safety Treads 

Babbit Metal 

Nails Small Tools 

Tubes Machine Tools 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 

and Stock List, the “Key” to 

Immediate Steel. 


Sheets 
Rivets 
Bolts 


CHIcaGo 
ST LouIs 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


HOSIERY FINIGHINGC BOARDS 





| Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Parks-Cramer Company 





t Engineers & Contractors 
=8@ Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
‘epee HIGH 


———— Charlotte 





Fitchburg Boston 
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Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


Governed.” 


Home Office and Mills 
Newark, N. J. 








CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
WOOLEN CARDS 
Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE CO., Worcester, Mass. ; 










151 Fifth Ave., 


V. E. MERTZ new Yor 


HUMIDIFYING 


Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
Heating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 


The Census Takers 
of the Textilelndustry 


Let us send you literature 
concerning this indispensable 
**watch dog” of production costs. 


RooT 
COUNTERS 






\ 
C 





| “Wear American-Made Fabrics” | 


ssc idcrheninlpeadilecmaiatieaiaeeasemancalt 


“If the current Frankness of Literature and 
the Stage ever extends to Politics, we may 
one day learn how we Really are being 





There is no “Oil Scandal’’ connected with 
B. & G. Better-Grade Reworked Wools. 
There is sufficient oil for the preservation 
of staple in Reworking. That's all. 


Send for Samples 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED i WOOLS 


Established 
1872 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
PTAA ee ih) eee ae eee 
a ECONOMY i 7AN oS CO... Derr, FT} ANN 


Pee) Bete ky 


ee oy 





MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY \ 
Macungie, Pa. 
binding Cotton and Woolen 


For 


Blankets 


Binding «» Ribbon 


Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





TEXTILE MILL 
MACHINERY SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company | 


BOSTON, MASS., BRAD¥ORD, ENG |} 
Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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W.J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 





Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Castom Carbonizing by Dry Process 








"Blot 
Cloth Folder 





FOR PRINT WORKS | 


GINGHAM AND 

COTTON MILLS, | 

BLEACHERIES, 
[TC., ETC. 


and Measurer Send for Circular 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester, Mass. 








| FRANKEL BROS. & CO. | 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
| Write for samples and prices. Corre- 
| spondence solicited. 





M. SALTER & SONS 


| Graders of 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 


CHELSEA, MASS. 


| WOOLEN RAGS 


LAM! 


NAb ERY E41 2 bE OS 
PATERSON, N.J. 
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Lack of Woolen 
Orders Affects Rags 


Keen Competition for Business in 

eneral Substitute Market— 

Threads Imported 

Manufacturers: of reclaimed wool 
have cut prices to the bone in their 
attempt to secure the small. amount 
of business available but there is no 
reason to suppose that the market is 
to move any lower unless there should 
be a decisive downward movement in 
rag values. Competition for business 
is so extreme that two New 
England manufacturers are actually 
obtaining 


one or 


Pacific 
Coast and to some extent cutting in 
upon the orders that would naturally 
be placed say in a center like Cleve- 
land where there are two or three 
large reclaimed wool plants. Materials 
can be shipped from Boston by boat 
through the Panama Canal and landed 
at the Pacific Coast at a slightly lower 
rate than goods shipped direct from 
the Middle West to the same point. 

\ctivity 


business on the 


in blue worsted, both rag 
and clip, is perhaps the only feature 
of the market. .\ New York authority 
states that fully 50‘ 


ings 


ot the overcoat 
fall and winter will be 
blue and it will not be necessary for 
this prediction to be tulfilled to the 
ultimate to lead to a very considerable 
business in the rags and fibers suit 
able for mixing with the virgin wools 
going into these fabrics. 
markets are reported as 
difficult trom the importing 
standpoint. The head of a well-known 
packing house recently returned from 


for next 


The foreign 
becoming 
more 


Iurope states that apart from white 
material the involving 
higher markets for desirable rags in 


the Old World and the imposition of 


situation, 


ec duty on their arrival here, is 
increasingly unfavorable to imports. 

Lack of business is bringing about 
Mixed 
softs have sold recently as low as 
715c. Cash seems better than stock 
to not a few graders. Considerable 
movement is seen in the several grades 
of old blue worsteds. The regular 
packing has been bought for export 
around 8c. This rag with less fine in 
it can be bought at 7'%c or 
while strictly fine material is 1oc. 

Business in the wool waste market 
‘ontinues very restricted. Traders 
ire doing a little among themselves 
hut there is no feature to the situa- 
tion except the deadly dullness which 
envelopes everything and_ breeds 
Prices are fairly firm on 
ll good materials but on a great many 

the wastes the buyer could within 
imits make his own terms. Shortage 
f real choice materials is in evidence. 
Mills are conserving their own good 
The market for threads is 
firm. Substantial imports have arrived 
recently from the Continent. 


lower prices on some rags. 


lower 


pessimism. 


vastes. 
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Worsted Waste and Noil Outlook 





Relatively Larger Output of Both Sorts Increased by Substantial 
Imports—Uncertainty as to Consuming Demand 


T HIE wool waste market dependent 
as it is upon the prosperity of 
woolen manufacturing is unfortun- 
ately in a rather uncertain position 
owing to the absence of any large or 
favorable reaction to the showings of 
overcoatings and woolen fabrics gen- 
erally. Every day seems to confirm the 
opinion that 1927 is going to be a 
relatively poor year for the woolen 
branch of manufacturing. The only 
sizable demand seen at this time is for 
garnetted threads, 
fine. 


quarter-bloods and 
| 


Imports of worsted thread continue 


to arrive into Boston both from the 
Continent and from England. Very 
little of any other kind of waste is 


brought in, but there is a constant in 
threads 


flow of for which apparently 


a steady mill call. 
Threads and garnets chiefly in the fine 


there is likely to be 


qualities furnish the limited 


amount otf 


excitement seen in the market. Prices 
are irregular all along the line. There 
are several qualities tf fine threads 
available and quite is many qualities 
ot garnetted materials Vhread supply 
trom our domestic mills is not likely 
to he adequate to the demand Phis 


gives the edge to which are 
likely to continue unless the foreign 


markets should stiffen considerably. 


ports 


In the Bradford market it is no easy 
matter to sustain prices. Fine white 
wastes are accumulating but are too 
high with the strong American duty to 
permit of export to the United States 
Fine drawing lap is 84c or $1.17 
landed; mixed fine lap 76c or $1.09; 
fine colored drawing 66c or ggc._ line 
worsted threads are 58c 


giving a 


landed price of 76c with bloods at 


33c or 5tc landed duty paid. Fine 
colored threads are relatively much 
higher priced in Bradford than in 
Boston, selling abroad at 36c or 


approximately 54c landed as compared 


with 38-4o0c for similar domestic 


materials in Boston 
During the month of January there 
} 


was considerable expansion of exports 


to United States from Bradford in 


noils and wastes, the full value being 


£118,000 as compared with £48,000 in 


December and £77,000 in January, 
1920 

Mill demand for noils is exas 
peratingly slow The eood opening 
has been a great disappointment to 





Wool and Substitute 


(Corrected at close of 


(Quotations 
Wednesday) 


business on 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delaine : . A546 
Fine clothing ..... at .. .40—41 
Mer NY ew a wins ; $5—46 








Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey Fair av..... eee eee 42—43 
Cape Firsts 245 to 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 





ORME civ vib. an,3'8's' jae aas $5—46 ( ) 
i MME. s.cascxss: ee eM ARSENE In Bond 
= y Scoured Basis——Cape 
Californi: Super 12 months 95—1.00 
(Scoured Basis) Super 1012 months 98 92 
Northern, 12 mo... .... -98—1.02 Australian: 
Southern, 12 mo.. ; 87 90 (OS .... . 1.07—1.10 
— 64s . ; 97—1.00 
Texas 58—60s “85— .90 
(Scoured Basis) Grease Basis 
Fine 12 mo.......0..00+ee0++).038—1.05 Montevideo 
2 a” ae ° ; Si— .90 58—60s ; 11 12 
Pulled—Eastern ON Ha «oo sire ; ie . .B9—40 
(Scoured Basis) Pek es aces ee | 
AWA. occ seen cece ROR ie Bl GME 5 vo ecedisse neces 29—30 
ME oars gate 90 93 =o’ 96 49 2798 
MN fi gcc amin I a cilia dey eng ate eta —— 
oo a ar ie 70 .73 a I oreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming E (Grease Basis in Bond) 
(Scoured Basis) . — i : oe <sensase es 
Staple fine ......... capi Omen OO gla Ree see + eee ae 
Do. % bid......-.......++. 1.00—1.02 Seotch Black Face. ...........23—2 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.083—1.05 fact India: Kandah: 5 Qe 
% blood 60. ‘go East India: Kandahar..........34—37 
ne a hs Vican'r Sel i eg ies atc Sea 40—444 
err seeeees -80— .82 jJoria . Z 2s : 45—5O 
Mohair—Domestic Aleppo S cain vc hee 
Best combing ....... ae oo bY 
Best carding 65—74 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— Merinos 
ye i .1.12—1.15 CUMGNG NIGMS cess ckeedcees 74%44— 8% 
Fine colored 5 87T— .90 Fine light es irene -18 
Thread White Worsted Fine dark oa a m1 
| Serer -80— .85 Serges 
\%, blood 3 15 Blue : a xhaniarsn Wo rere 7%4— 8 
% blood ..... ; Ses ; ) 68 Black ; ; ... 6 — GI 
\% blood .... me oo Red .. lo 12 —13 
Thread Colored Worsted Knit— = 
ae 38 White . ise a wei 1} 
\% blood 35 es ato aca citata arocmom 16 17 
% blood ...... we 23 Light hoods ......cccss..2d —24 
\% blood ... . .. -28— .30 Worsteds 
Card Light , 5s ssa Sa gh, aL 
Os WGN 5 cas coe cow ees 50 53 Nn as nbs Sia ae ane a ee 
Mediam white ......<csses. 38— .40 Black 7%,— 8 


date. Some ot mills in 
New England are very short of busi- 
and 


persists it is useless to look 


the woolen 
ness situation 
ior any 
\ccord- 

street 
there will be plenty otf noils to meet 
all demands this vear and some traders 
are rather sceptical as to the success- 
tul merchandising of the 
imports. 


so long as this 
sustained demand for noils. 


ing to some opinion on the 


large 


Activity in wool 


combs for the 
month of January was slightly higher 
than in December and quite a little 
higher than a year ago. From this 
may be interred that the production of 
What will 
next two is of 
problematical but it may be 
noted that the output of 


noils is holding up well 
occur the month or 


course 
noils is run- 
large extent on the finer 
grades which are not in any particular 


ning to a 
call from consumers at this time. Out- 
put of blood 


small. Government wool 


noils is relatively 


consumption 


report for January shows that the con- 


sumption OT blood \\ 


the only 


gerade showing a marked decline 


Boston Domestic Stocks Low 


New Clip Wools Will Come Into 


a Bare, Not a “Bear” Market 
boston Summer Street is stable 
ind inactive The toreign wool mar- 


kets are drawing to a close with prices 


against the buyer which situation is in 
ston market 
very limited supply of 
spot material at low prices 
practically 


} 


ntrast to the Be 


strone c¢ 
where with a 
there is 

There is 
no sustained business and nothing is 


nothing doing 


gained by trving to force sales of raw 
material. Interior grades can be picked 
up at prices to suit the buyer but good 
wools hold firm. 


No one can be very 
optimistic 


over the actual outlook 
which is the dreariest for years but it 
is possible to be moderately optimistie 
regarding the situation as it may 
develop during the months to come. 

Some large houses are practically 
cleaned out of domestic staple. Said 
one large merchant, “We don’t own 
any except the wool 
that is still on the sheep’s back.” Some 
of the contracts for unshorn wool 
have already been re-sold to mills at a 
fair profit. The statement that stocks 
of domestic wool are very 
entirely credible. Wool s 
Summer Street are 


domestic wool 


low is 
stocks on 
largest in the 
middle six months of the year running 
from April to September. The last 
quarter of the usually shows 
rapidly declining supplies while in the 
first quarter of the 


year 
vear domestic 
The aver- 
wool in the 
pools for the 
whole at the end 
of March is usually about 20,000,000 
Ibs. The following figures show the 


1 ee 
stocks are at a minimum 


age amount of domestic 
hands of 


United 


deale1 . and 
States as a 
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PURITY PRODUCTS 


LAUREL 
TEXTILE OIL 


\ thoroughly sulphonated castor oil 
product used in the dyebath for com- 
plete penetration and level dyeing, pro- 
ducing lustre and perfect handle. 
Recommended as softener after dye- 
ing; for wetting out before dyeing and 
as a kier assistant. 


A trial will convince you. 


Manufactured by 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 


Incorporated 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
Palmer, Hope and Howard Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 


ee Ni att, ‘es 
dei din neh buh Bed ete 





The fulling of fabrics 
has been changed 


from the messiest job in a mill to one of the 
cleanest, by the use of the new fulling compound 


EMAROL 


Emarol fulls better than any soap combination, 
every drop sinks into the fabric and instantly 
gets busy 


Fulling—Felting—Shrinking 


Prevents mill wrinkles, creases, stuck places and 
whiplashes. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO. Inc. 
135 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send free sample of EMAROL and full descriptive literature to 
Name of Mill 

Attention of Mr 

Street 


City..... sllee a siibiiiaiiiacaiion _.otate 


eee eeeneenennneeeeeeeeeeee 
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A thin boiling starch made especially for the textile 
trade. 


Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. Every 
shipment the same. 


Produces a uniform size and finish. 


Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 


A starch that makes satisfied customers. 


Our service department and research laboratory will 
gladly assist in your sizing and finishing problems. 


We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other standard 
yrade starches of the highest quality. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 
G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C. Marble Nye Company 
C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C Boston & Worcester, 
J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. Mass 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas Providence, R. I. 











- Snow-white 
Bleaching 





| 

BeEacuine with So- | 

dium Hypochlorite is un- 

doubtedly the most satisfac- 

tory. With the Electrolyzer shown herewith it can be produced 
from salt—any fair grade of salt. No necessity of having chemicals 
shipped in. 
} 


Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite is practically neutral, hence a 
considerable saving in the amount of sour can be effected. This also 
reduces an element of danger. 


The cost depends upon the cost of salt and power. In favored 
localities where these elements are fairly low, the electrolytic hypo- 
chlorite is the most economical, taking all things into consideration. 


Actual tests show it to be the more efficient. 





No lime sludge to deal with—simply salt and water. 


Write us for literature. 


The Electro Chemical Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


| ThesELECTROLYZER 
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Wool—Continued 


situation at the end of each quarter 
last year: 


Domestic 
Grease Wool Stocks 
OPE. so nensccensascneds 28,000,000 Ibs. 
DRM CPSs Ce tacha ciaesseis 128,000,000 Lbs. 
NS re re 129,000,000 Ibs. 
OSES es re ree 77,000,000 Ibs. 


\lanufacturers are still without any 
favorable reaction on a large scale 
from the goods market. Manufac- 
turers of worsted fabrics have been 
out of the market during the past week 
but on the other hand the appearance 
of buyers for woolen wools has been 
rather encouraging. The street is full 
of rumors of one kind or another and 
taking it all in all the situation is more 
obscure than it has been for the past 
four or five years. Local stocks of 
domestic wool though very small seem 
adequate to the demand. 

he contracting movement for un- 
shorn wools has come to an end. It 
is impossible to pay prices demanded 
by growers and sell these wools at a 
profit, at current market level. With 
the exception of Arizona wools there 
has been no shearing done as yet and 
it may be the middle of May before 
any new wools in bluk arrive in the 
Boston market. Prices on the street 
for good wools are firm but there is 
no upward tendency. 

The wool trade has made up its 
mind that the hand-to-mouth policy 
has come to stay and it will continue 
to operate all along the line. Rather 
than do any further contracting some 
houses are likely to wait until the wool 
is shorn and then purchase at what- 
ever prices may be dictated by the 
manufacturing situation at that time. 
It seems quite sure that the new wools 
will come into a bare market and this 
factcombined with the closing up of the 
foreign seasons is not unlikely to give 
an upward turn to wool prices. Prices 
are lower than they ought to be. Said 
a leading merchant “In present slow 
market we are selling wool at $1.05 
which cannot be replaced under $1.12. 
[his situation cannot prevail in- 
definitely.” 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Mar. 19, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Department of Agriculture, are 
as follows, in Ibs. : 


Week 
Ended 
March 19 1927 1926 
Do t 661, 000 15, 200, 000 19, 500, 000 
F ‘ 3, 267, 000 41,070, 000 69, 548, 000 
3,928, 000 55, 270,000 89, 048, 000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


3, 267,000 41,070, 000 69, 548, 006 


phia }, 717, 000 21,124,000 12,124,000 
1,699, 000 15,529, 000 18,516,000 
8,683, 000 77, 723,000 100,188,000 


STER, Pa. The new boiler plant 
he Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. is rapidly 
iching completion. As soon as it 
service, a complete series of tests 
be made and this information will 
published in TeExtiLE Worvip. W. E. 


5 er, consulting engineer and archi- 
ect, 1519 Land Title Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is in charge of the develop- 
me 


Prices Slightly Easier 





Medium Territory and Fleece 
Show Decline During Month 
PHILADELPHIA.— There is little in- 

terest in wools of any character in 

this market, prices trending in the 
buyer’s favor notwithstanding 
strength and a hardening tendency 
abroad where other countries are tak- 
ing wools actively. Conditions in 
foreign markets are in distinct con- 
trast to the situation here where 
prices are sagging under their own 
weight in the absence of demand of 
importance. Grease wools are two 
or more cents, clean basis, lower than 

a month ago and this indicates a 

gradual but steady decline has taken 

place during the last three weeks. 

Pulled wools are easier although nomi- 

nally quotations display no important 

changes from those of two weeks ago. 

Manufacturers are making offers on 
small quantities of bright fleece wools, 
wanting to buy bright quarters at 7o0c, 
clean basis, or less. Dealers are hold- 

ing these wools at 72c to 73c and a 

sale of a medium sized quantity of 

quarter blood Indiana was made this 
week at 72c. A 50,000 lb. lot of fine 
delaine was moved at a clean price of 
$1.08 which is at the prevailing market 
level, fine wools showing more resist- 
ance to price declines than medium. 
Territory Wools Easier 
Quarter blood territory is held at 


76c to 77c, comparing with former 
asking-prices of 80c to 82c for the 
same wool a month ago. Half blood 
territory is held at 95c to 97c, also 
representing a decline of two cents 
from the former “stabilized level.” 
Fine staple territory is quoted at $1.08 
to $1.10 with French combing priced 
at $1.00, and small sales being re- 
ported at slightly less. 

Pulled wools are in poor demand 
and prices are trending in  buyer’s 
favor although no decided change in 
the price list has been made. Aver- 
age Bs are quoted at 80c and better 
lots from this figure up to 87c. There 
has been a good call for white Punta 
B wools this week, and a fair amount 
of business has been done by several 
dealers at 85c level. Sales of white C 
supers have been made at 72c to 75c¢ 
for white lots. Manufacturers are 
buying in a conservative manner and 
speculation among dealers is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Noils are quiet 
and softer, fine being held at 75¢ to 
78c, average quarter blood at 55c, the 
latter having been sold two weeks ago 
at two cents higher. 

Carpet Auctions Awaited 

Carpet trade is awaiting announce- 
ment of auctions early next month 
and no sales of consequence are being 
made. Prices of these wools are 
fairly steady, slight increase having 
occurred this week in South America 
on Cordova. Imports of carpet wools 
to date this year are larger than dur 
ing the same period last year but 
stocks here in dealers’ and manufac- 
turers’ hands are smaller than at this 
time a year ago. 
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OSCAR KOHORN &Co., 


TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


Chemnitz, Germany 
ZwicKkauerstr 108 


Vienna, Austria 
IV. Prinz Eugenstr 12 


— TJopf -Spinamaschine Xodt— 


mitele Riromotoriscuena fninied 





MACHINERY 


for 


THE MANUFACTURE OF 


RAYON 


Complete Installations for 
Rayon Manufacture 


Service includes provision of expert operators and 
guarantee of quality and quantity output. 


Present Rayon output by our machin- 
in various mills, 70,000 Ibs. per 24 
hours based on 150 deniers. 


Additional orders for machinery to 
produce 30,000 lbs. per 24 hours on 150 
deniers by the end of this year. 
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NATIONAL SOLANTINE BROWN R 


A. direct dye use- 
ful for the produc- 
tion of mode shades on half 
wool and half silk fabrics, 
leaving the animal fibres but 


slightly stained. 


Of good fastness to light. 
and of excellent fastness to 
perspiration, organic acids, 
and rubbing. Dyes level and 
is applicable in all types of 
dyeing machines. 


Product samples with dyeing 
directions are available at any 
of our branches. 


National Aniline @ Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Chemical Plant to Double Ca- 


pacity 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., celebrated the 


first anniversary of its entrance into 
the textile chemical manufacturing 
field by announcing the placing of 
contract for equipment which -would 
enable it to double its productive capa- 
city. The company also announced the 
addition of new products to its line 
which is sold under the “Best Service” 
brand, and the augmentation of its 
sales force. 


New products to be made by the 
company include sizing, sulphonated 
tallows, and finishing compounds. 
Contract for a new battery of sul- 
phonators, each unit to be equipped 
with individual motor driven agitators, 
has been placed with the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Boiler & Tank Co. The com- 
pany has been making sulphonated 
castor oils for the textile mills for a 
year, and the new products will fill 
eut its line of textile chemicals. 

W. J. Kelly, Jr., sales manager of 
the company, has announced that J. V. 
Thomason, formerly with the Hart 
Cotton Mills of Tarboro, N. C., will 
have charge of the sale of the “Best 


Service” size in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. J. S. McAlister of Greens- 
boro, N. C., and W. P. Bolen of 
Greenville S. C., will continue to act 
as sales -epresentatives for “Best 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com... 140 —1 45 
OM TOO. as cee kanes 200 —205 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 334— 314 

Potash, Lump ...... 2%4— 3h 
Ammoniaec, Sal. white 

at Ge. cécudeaaweaus 5%4— 7: 
Bleach powder, per 100 

7 ea 200 — 2 40 
ON SP ee ree 484 — 5 
Calcium Arsenate ..... Th— 8 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

GM. sAguevce<saass 5144— 9 
MG. Ghuwbaeeesers 5 — see 
Copperas, ton ........ 13 00 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 221,—- 23 
Epsom Salts. 100 Ib.... 125 —1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot 1114 2 
Glanber Salts, 100 Ib... 90 115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 26 261% 
: igawcs ae uhee an 271 28 

Yellow Crade .....% 235 — 2614 
Hydrosulphite Cone 24 25 
Lead Brown acetate... Bw - 1314 

White (crystals) .... 14 - 14% 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 3 50 eo 
Potassinm— Bichromate 814 8% 

Chlorate crystals ... Sl, 9 

Permangan, tech..... 131 14 
Sodium acetate ....... 41., 5 

Bichromate ......... 6! 6% 

Bisulphite, 35°%...... 1 50 1 75 

PUNO “cod skawae nics s — 9 

PROGPRAGE ...ccccces Bt 114 

Prussiate, vellow.... 12 1214 

Sulphide, 60° fused. ay 4 

30% crystals....... 21, 21 
Tartar emetic, tech 29 3114 
PIN—CEYStHIE 22 cccccces 17% 18 ~ 

Richloride, 50 deg.... 20 — om 

Oxide, bbis....:.....5 70 7 
eS |: Rae eee 914 10 

Acids 
Acetic, 280 per 100 Ilb.. 3 87%— 8 42% 
Citric crystals ........ 43814,— 4414 
Formic, 909%......cccce 1014— 11 
Lactic, 28%. .ccccccccce Bly — 7 
Muriatie, 18 deg. per 

100 lb. in tank cars. 8 — 95 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 

Me Was abancencectsss 500 — 675 
EE SN ee te 14%4— 12 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 

ton in tank cars..... 15900 —16 ™ 
PRPOREEE cnatcacecacasae 23144,— 2614 
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Service” textile oils in the Carolinas. 
T. A. Martin has been appointed as- 
sistant to Mr. Kelly. E. L. Fletcher, 
chief chemist the Burkart-Schier 
Chemical Co., has been promoted to 
plant manager and will have charge of 
production and research work. An ad- 


of 


ditional chemist is to be employed to 
Mr. Fletcher. the 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. are: 
C. A. Schier, president; J. A. Huff, 
vice-president; W. A. Bentel, secre- 
tary; and A. S. Burkart, assistant 
treasurer. 


assist Officers of 


Dyes and Chemicals Steady 





of 


Increasing Withdrawal 


Alkalies 


on Contract-—Prices 


Generally Firm 


HE element of stability, so import- 

ant in all commercial lines, con- 
tinues to be the outstanding character- 
istic of the market for industrial 
chemicals. General price levels show 
remarkably little change and there ex- 
ists a healthy tone, based on confi- 
dence in existing levels. 

This is particularly true in the al- 
kalies. Contract withdrawals on both 
caustic soda and soda ash continue to 
broaden ; production is expanding, and 
contract prices are unchanged. The 
position of soda ash is slightly firmer 
than that of caustic soda, far as 
the resale market is concerned, since 
competition appears to be somewhat 
less keen in the former material than 
in the latter. However, from the 
standpoint of the producer both are in 
a satisfactory state and the future 
promises increased rather than de- 
creased, consumption. 

Contract prices for the light ash, 


so 





Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg 2% — 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... thy— 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
WEE Sau tiee hes ec cee 51 6 
Caustic, 88-92%...... 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 6 1 57 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
WG: acanndhacecs‘seas 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib .... 3 00 
Ol. SO Osos isasctcs 909 — 1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 1) 
Gambier, liquid........ 11% 12 
Hematine, crystals..... 14 - 18 
Hyperniec Ext.—51 deg. 11 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... 1830. — .e- 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
i OS ee 8 9 
eon | i 14 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
Se eer 7 7% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
WO caseietkewess coess 6 615 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
Se Goa cdnedeacss 61%4— 7 
Extract, stainless.... 10 — “s 
Tannie Acid, tech..... 35 40 
ua - . . 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine .. 35 37 
CVG ...cnswact > ‘ 60 Oh 
Aniline Oil........ 15 1514 
Salt Sane k Wee 6 wa 24 20 
Beta Naphthol, sub- 
Co ee Sere nD 60 
ERMA eat bln 60 00-8 22 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
WINS kv cbdewisesn ewes 90 95 
Paranitraniline ....... 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Caster Oil, No. 3. . 1314 15 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

Oe... cintavaas 1 65 1 75 
WOOtE. sense ends 914— .. 
pe ee ‘ 9 10% 

Stearic Acid, double 
MONO, ic awetmanadswe 11%4— 12 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 


basis <8, 100 lbs. in car lots at 
works, are $1.32! in bags and $1.57% 
in Contract price the 
76%, is $3.00 per 100 
Ibs., in car lots at works. 

Bleaching powder is also in a strong 
position, with prices unchanged and 
consumption well maintained. Quota- 
tions range $2.40 per 
100 Ibs. in drums at works, depending 
on quantity and packing. 

Little change is noted in prices on 
miscellaneous chemicals of interest to 
textile manufacturers. 

The dye market is not so stable as 
is the 


per 


barrels. on 


caustic, basis 


from $2.00 to 


chemical trade, since competi- 
tion is keener. 
the market report improved busi- 
ness and prices are firmer. Expand- 
ing operations in the cotton goods in- 
dustry have been reflected in dyes. 
From every standpoint, the outlook 
in both chemicals and dyes is for in- 


However most factors 
in 


creasing firmness and broader opera- 


Tapioca flour...... 4 %- Sly 
Adhesive and Sizing Maternals 
Albumen, blood do- 
ng ner 15 - 60 
Dextrine-Potato ...... R14 a 
Corn, bags 100 Ib.... 407 — 412 
Do. bbls., 100 Ib..... 434 — 439 
Gum, British, 100 Ib... 437 — ... 
se err 464 — 
errr 3l14— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib.... 332 — 3 42 
i. i) eee 359 — 3 69 
Do. thin boiling, 
DOSS, 160 Wisse cec. 392 — 402 
i | eae 419 — 429 
yo 6144— 7% 
MONOD Sanceducuseee ses 9 — 914 
WOE « cdsavineanade< 6144— 8 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) “ 283 — 8 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 
DEOE: 2 ieeuseencnws 24 — 32 
Blue sky, ordinary. 60 80 
ONG, See Gan weeeaeen 200 — 2 50 
Blue, 4 Gh.. 2235 — ac. 
Blue Sky, FF 9 — 150 
Meee, FEst Bh. .cccce Se aie cea 
Blue, Solamine ...... 20 — ... 
Benzo Azurine ...... 7 — 80 
ee Sr er “ — 60 
ee 7 — 90 
Brown, Congo G...... 5 — 
Brown, Congo R..... 80) én 
RONOOU, Bus vcxtasvowne’ 60 HD) 
Pa OONe, . Glin ob ys bane os 6 = 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 
Orange, Fast S....... 1 70 ain 
Red, PUSt Pisicescccs Ro 90 
Mee, CORO vc ncvecx 40 a0 
Benzo Purpurine, 4B Ww — 60 
Benzo Purpurine 
BUN SE a acains acnordadinas.l 125 — 1 50 
Scarlet, 4 BA........ 150 — ... 
Scarlet, 4 BS........ 2109 — aa 
Beartet, S$ BB. wccccee 21 — wis 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 
WHORE. (Disco vcataanwene 110 —1 20 
Yellow  chrysoph- 
SORE. nccccsseadnens 60 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 9 — 95 
Developing Colors— 
(i ae: eee 40 — 60 
Black Zambesi --- — 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 250 — .. 
Orange, developed ... 250 — ... 
Primuline ...cccccces 100 —115 
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tions. The market in chemicals is as 


satistactory a one for the consumer 
as tor the producer since the price 
levels inspire confidence. It is 
true that dye quotations are considered 
remarkably low, on the basis of pro- 
duction And while this has 
created a rather unsatisfactory profit 
situation for manufacturers, it gives 
users assurance that little 
shading need be anticipated. 


also 


costs. 


further 


New Color for Printing Carpet 
Yarns 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., have announced 
adding to their line of colors Pon- 
tacyl Red 4 R, which 1s particularly 
suitable for printing carpet 
The announcement states: 

“Pontacyl Red 4 R gives shades of 
great brilliancy, and the product has 
been especially standardized in a very 
high concentration, to make it ex- 
tremely suitable for this purpose. Our 
product does not precipitate in print- 
ing pastes, does not gelatinize, and 
should prove of considerable interest 
to the manufacturers of carpets. 

“Pontacyl Red 4 R is also very suit- 
able for dyeing woolen yarns and 
piece goods, because of its good solu- 
bility and level dyeing properties. It 
can be used in combination with other 
level-dyeing Pontacyl colors, and also 
for machine dyeing. It is very fast 


yarns, 


ned. Det. tT Bhnuws 3 w= 
Scarlet, Dev...cccc0.. 28 — 
Sulphur Colors— 
errr ese 14— & 
eee . 9 — 
WA BAUS iccacccccs 50 — 6 
ME. gacasevucaveseee 20 — 60 
POURED: cesccdcccecce mad 55 — 1 50 
Green, olive ...... ae 3 — 
WORN os cdccscccccvss 45 — 50 
Basie Colors— 
BUTANE 6c cccccccces 90 — 100 
Bismark Brown ...... 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ......... 400 — 6 
Fuschine crystals ... 150 —1 7 
Malachite green ..... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —1%3% 
Methyl violet ....... 8 —11 
Rhodamine B. ex’ 

COORG cnccsanncassanse 5 5 — 6 00 
SOTCOMING. ci cinsacsces 14 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B...... 310 — ... 

Acid Colors 
Naphthol blue blk... 35 — 60 
Napthlamine black 

© Mast seicdedaceaeuns 5 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol .. 275 — 4 00 
DERG DIGG cicicer cues 323 — 38 50 
EUG MOEIRS <occasecccce 7 —1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

i eee eee m5 — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 300 — 3 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 7 — 95 
Sulphone Blue R.... 6 — 95 
Patent Blue A........ 285 — ...- 
Rescorecin brown so — 90 
Guinea green ....... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S........- 70 —1 70 
Ovange FET sccciccss oe 24 — 30 
Orange GG crys...... 60 — ... 
Acid Fuchsine ...... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... 1 — 82 
Crocein scarlet 115 1 30 
Pas TOR Mivsenciscden 50 — 65 
Azo yellow ......<.- 135 —1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow 135 —1 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Alig, Black Biscccscs 20 — “a 
Diamond Black PV... (, or 
Chrome Blue Black.. 400 — 5 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 —125 
Chrome Green 7 — 150 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 
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QE Solvay Caustic Soda is made () 
ie from Soda Ash manufactured by =) 
AE = 
ee the Solvay Process. The same le! 
M, =| high degree of technical supervision I 
MIE | and the same scientific methods are at} 
Nie exercised in producing Solvay r) 
OE Caustic Soda that are followed in ae 
KY | making Solvay Soda Ash—the J 
=| Standard since 1881. tC} 
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‘BE SOLvAy SALES CORPORATION 34 
n Alkalies and Chemical Products Sy 
Bt Manufactured by the Solvay Process Company = J 
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BOSSON & LANE 











—MANUFACTURERS— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 









B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


— See Also —— 
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H. & R. Dye Stick Works 
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Bleaching 
with 
Quartz Quality 

Silicate 


LL 


‘*Star’’ Brand silicate 
of soda gives fyou the 
most economical and 
dependable results from 
your peroxide. The pro- 
ducts are much whiter, 
colors decidedly brighter 
and fabrics unharmed. 





Silicates also prevent 
loss of strength and 
improve color when used 
with chlorine bleach. 
Send for details of the 
tests” made. 














General Offices 


Philadelphia 


DEC ALSO 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Looms 


The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 





WOOD PITMAN, N. J. 
DYE a DRYING 
STICKS *"“ POLES 


of all kinds 






FELT SPECIALISTS 


Cloths—Endless Felts—Ja 


All Types of Felts 
MECHANICAL TEXTILES CO. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


to acids and rubbing, and has good 
fastness to water, steaming, ammonia, 
ironing and perspiration. Its fastness 
to light is very good and it ranks 
with the better types of acid reds in 
this respect. 

“Pontacyl Red 4 R is not suitable 
for cotton-wool unions dyed in a neu- 
tral bath as the color does not dye 
the wool to a full shade and stains 
the cotton somewhat. It can be used 
for silk printing in dyeing where acid 
reds are desired for this purpose and 
where fastness to washing is not re- 
quired. Celanese, rayon and cotton 
threads are left unstained.” 


Brown for Upholstery Fabrics 
Among New Newport Colors 

A light brown of interest for the 
dyeing of cotton and rayon for use in 
upholstery and drapery fabrics has 
been developed in the laboratories of 
the Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
and is now being marketed under the 
name Newport Light Fast Brown R. 
It is described as possessing good fast 
ness to light and good level dyeing 
properties, and is specially rec 
ommended for dyeing unions of cot 
ton and rayon even in heavy shades 
It is practically unaffected by iron and 
monel metal, it is further said, and 
therefore suited for use in machines 
fitted with these metals. It dyes unions 
of cotton and wool, cotton and silk, to 
about the same shade at the boil. 
Dyed at 180 deg. Fahr., somewhat 
vellower and brighter shades are 
obtained. It discharges white. 


C. B. Bagley Buys Spinning Mill 
at Prendergast, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Purchase of 
the plant of the Southern Cotton Mills 
at Prendergast, Tenn., was announced 
here March 22 by C. B. Bagley, pres- 
ident of the newly formed 
Spinning Co. The mill contains 22,- 
000 spindles, with from 250 to 300 
employes. Consideration was not an- 
nounced. In addition to Mr. Bagley, 
who is also head of the Bagley Co., 
cotton brokers, the officers are A. G. 
Henderson, of Nashville, secretary- 
treasurer; and W. Beswick, general 
manager. Mr. Beswick, who will 
have entire direction of production at 
Prendergast, had charge of 287,000 
spindles in Lancashire, England, for 
30 vears. He has also had experience 
with Canadian and American mills. 


Ocoee 


South Georgia Power Co. Makes 


Another Cut in Rates 

ALBANY, GA.—The South Georgia 
Power Co. has advised the Public 
Service Commission of Georgia of a 
further reduction in its rates applying 
to large users of power. This reduc- 
tion, which is now in effect and ap- 
plies to blocks of 30,000 k.w.h. and 
ver, makes the lowest step cost 0.9¢c 
vhere it was formerly 1.2c per k.w.h. 
his new reduction in rates aids cot- 
on mills, and other large users of 
power. This is the second reduction 
in wholesale power rates. 








Patrick J. Kane 


Patrick J. Kane, a foreman in the 
mechanical department of the Ludlow 
(Mass.) Mfg. Associates, died suddenly 
of acute indigestion while at work in the 
plant on March 19, aged 47 years. He 
was a native of Belfast, Ireland, and 
had lived in Ludlow for 40 years. After 
leaving school he learned his trade at the 
Ludlow plant and worked there until his 
death with the exception of employment 
in Claremont, N. H. and Rutland, Vt., 
for a few years. In 1919, Mr. Kane 
went to Calcutta, India, as the consult- 
ing mechanic in the erection of the plant 
of the Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of the Ludlow Mfg. Associates, 


J. W. Polk Kelly 

J. W. Polk Kelly, for many 
prominent cotton buyer in Huntsville, 
\la., who was associated with the Land- 
Cotton Co. from the time of its 
organization just after the | 
til the last of the original 


vears ago, died 


years a 


man 
ivil war, un 
partners died 
several Huntsville, 
after a brief illness, aged 87. He was a 
Confederate veteran having | 
the famous command of the cavglry 


Nathan Bedtord Forrest 


wlonged to 


leader, Gen 
John M. Wood 

John M. Wood, aged 82, retired woolen 
manufacturer, died at his home in 
Coventry, Conn., Mar. 22 
four-months’ illness He as a native 
of Yorkshire, Eng., born May 21, 1844 
Mr. Wood had resided in Co 


62 


ventry for 
years and was engaged in the woolen 
manufacturing business for 40 vears. He 
represented the town of Coventry in the 
Connecticut Legislature session of 1879. 
Kasper Banas 

Kaspar Banas, for many 
seer of the washing department of the 
Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co., died at his 
home in that town on March 14 of pneu- 
monia after an illness of 10 days. He 
was 40 years old, a native of Poland 
and had lived in Ware for 24 years. 
He leaves a widow and eight children. 


vears over 


William D. Brown 

William D. Brown, for 26 vears over 
seer in the Lonsdale Co. mills and for 
17 years foreman in the Hope Webbing 
Co., Pawtucket, was buried from his 
late home in South Attleboro March 21. 
He was born in Exeter, R. I., and was 
88 years old. Three sons and a daugh- 
ter survive. 


Clark H. Shall 
Clark H. Shall, for many years super 
intendent of the packing department at 
the Phoenix Knitting Mills, Little 


“Falls, N. Y., died last week at that place 


following an attack of heart disease. 
He was 60 vears old and had been con 
nected with knitting mills in that district 


for a long time. 


John C. Sager 


John C. Sager, one of the oldest em 
ploves of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., died last week in 


For the past 26 years he had 
been employed at the Shuttleworth 
branch of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
holding the position as boss weaver for 
some time. 


that city. 
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(ANHYDROUS) 


HE unvarying standard 
of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 


» Company product is your 
‘4 warranty of receiving abso- 
Mi lute value for every dollar of 


its purchase cost. 





GENERAL CHEMICAL 
X) COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address Lycurgus. N.Y 
BUFFALO CHICAGO CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 








“The leopard cannot 
change his spots—’”’ 
Nor can soap alone remove loom grease in the 
washer, or oil bars from Jersey cloth,—BUT, 
added to the soap at the psychological moment 
will surprise the most sceptical by the complete 
removal of spots from woolen and worsted piece 
goods or bars from Jersey cloth. 
A very simple operation, no extra machinery or 
apparatus,{ but! saving in time, labor, steam, in 
the scouring of fabrics. 
ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 
125 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK 
<< Mail this request. today: —— =——s 


Send free sample of PAROXAN and full descriptive literature 
Name of m ll els «teen 
Attention of Mr 
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SQUEEZER 
and 
SATURATOR 
Extra Heavy 
Frames 


Self Oiling 
Bearings 


Rubber Covered 
Rolls 





Friction Clutch 
Drive 







No Plant Is Really Complete Without a 
PALMER FINISHING MACHINE 


No substitute has yet been found to give that rich- 

ness of texture and liquid feel possessed by fabric 

‘**Palmer*’ finished. And such a wide variety of 

fabrics may be handled on the Palmer as to 
make its possibilities almost endless. 






Ball Bearing Dry Cans 






Ball Bearing Reels 














Washers—Mangles—Padders 


The new engineering principals embodied in the MORRISON Palmer 
mark it as a machine apart from and above any claimant for comparison. 











FINISHING MACHINES, INC. 





aces ——See cliso——— Perfection is a superlative term, but this 
Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery TALOG = machine approaches it very closely. 














304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. MORRISON MACHINE CO., Paterson, N. J. 





Q@ uniform 
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Properties. 
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Crompton & Knowles Reelect 
Officers at Annual Meeting 

Worcester, Mass. — Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works elected officers 
for the coming year at its annual meet- 
ing, held here on March 22, as follows: 
President, Dr. Homer Gage; vice-presi- 
dents, Frederic W. Howe, John F. Tins- 
ley and Irving H. Verry; general mana- 
ger, John F. Tinsley; treasurer, Edward 
F. Green; assistant treasurer, Fred J. 
Bowen; clerk, John B. Syme. The fol- 
lowing were elected directors: Sydenham 
B. Alexander, Fred J. Bowen, George 
Crompton, Dr. Homer Gage, Thomas H. 
Gage, Albert A. Gordon, Edward F. 
Green, Frederic W. Howe, George F. 
Hutchins, Frank P. Knowles, Henry 
Frank Phelps, Pierpont L. Stackpole, 
John R. Syme, Charles M. Thayer, John 
F. Tinsley, Irving H. Verry and George 
E. Warren. 








Changes in Lincoln Electric Co. 
Personnel 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
O., has announced the following changes 
in its sales personnel : 

G. N. Bull, formerly with the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Co., has 
been made district manager of the New 
York office of The Lincoln Electric Co. 
C. S. Freeman, formerly in charge of 
the Lancaster office, has been trans- 
ferred to the Buffalo office and made 
district manager. S. W. Shultz, form- 
erly of the Philadelphia office, has been 
put in charge of the Lancaster office. 
Ed. J. Pfister, formerly of the Buffalo 
office, has been transferred to the Phila- 
delphia office. 


Appointed Monroe Sales Pro- 
duction Manager 


The Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., Orange, N. J., announces the ap- 
pointment of William G. Zanglein as 
sales production manager to give his 
attention specifically to sales production 
and promotion problems. Mr. Zanglein 
joined the Monroe sales organization in 
December 1920 and was promoted to 
local manager at Rochester, N. Y. on 
Jan. 1, 1922. On Oct. 1 of the follow- 
ing year he was made special sales repre- 
sentative for the northeastern sales divi- 
sion of the company. 





New England Representative 
Appointed 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Clayton, 
N. J., manufacturers of the Inversand 
zeolite water softener and the Hunger- 
ford filter, announce that D. R. Weedon, 
of the Jefferson-Weedon Co., 189 High 
St., Boston, Mass., will represent them as 
their New England representative. Mr. 
Weedon is well known throughout the 
trade. 





Canadian Power Specialty Co.., 
Ltd. Formed 


Announcement is made of a new 
Canadian company which will concen- 
trate on the manufacture of power plant 
equipment, and which has purchased the 
plant of the former Engineering and 
Machine Works of Canada, Ltd., at St. 
Catharines, Ont. The new corporation 
will be known as the Canadian Power 
Specialty Co., Ltd., with main office at 
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the works, and sales offices in Ottawa, 
Toronto, Montreal, Moncton and North 
Bay. 

G. R. Cottrelle of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Toronto, and G. B. Greene 
of the General Supply Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Ottawa, were chiefly responsible 
for the formation of the new company, 
and for arrangements under which it is 
to manufacture and sell Foster power 
plant equipment in the dominion. In 
addition to Foster superheaters, econo- 
mizers, water backs, furnace surfaces and 
tubular oil stills, the line includes Aero 
unit coal pulverizers. 

The plant at St. Catharines includes 
foundry, pattern shop, machine shop, 
boiler shop, erecting shop, office, etc., 
and has a steady trade of pulp and paper 
mill machinery, and special machine work 
to meet the requirements of manu- 
facturers withaut their own shops. The 
plant is on the Welland Canal and served 
by two railway sidings. 


Timken Annual Report Shows 
Profitable Year 


The annual report of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, for 


the year ending December 31, 1926, 
shows net profits from. sales, with 
other net income, of $8,474,103, af- 


ter ample reserve for depreciation and 
after reserve for Federal income taxes. 
Cash dividends were paid during the year 
to the amount of $5,403,969. A balance 
of $3,045,120 was transferred to surplus 
account. An excerpt from H. H. Tim- 
ken’s report to stockholders is of inter- 
est to users of industrial machinery : 

“Our sales of bearings to manufac- 
turers of general industrial equipment 
were approximately double those of the 
previous year. Timken Bearings are now 
used extensively in some 300 different 
kinds of machinery. During 1926 we 
profitably sold approximately double the 
tonnage of electric steel sold during the 
previous year. We are just completing 
a very substantial addition to our steel 
mills, costing about $1,500,000, of 
which amount $900,000 was spent in 1926. 
The additional plant will consist of one 
90-ton basic open hearth furnace, two 15- 
ton and one 7-ton electric furnaces, and 
the necessary auxiliary equipment.” 


Supplies for Dyehouse and Dry- 


rooms 


Frank Bailey, Cedar Brook, N. J., 
builder of drying machines for yarns, 
also manufacturer of sticks for Hussong, 
Klauder-Weldon, and Giles machines, as 
well as kettle sticks, drying machine 
poles, trucks, etc., is calling attention to 
the need of the best materials and work- 
manship in such supplies. For over 30 
years Mr. Bailey has made a careful 
study of these products, and at the pres- 
ent time he is doing business with over 
800 mills in the United States and other 
countries. He points out that it is only 
necessary to advise what the supplies are 
to be used for and he finishes them ac- 
cordingly so that they do not catch and 
tear yarns, making work and waste in 
winding, knitting, and weaving of yarns. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Will Double Capacity 


GREENSBORO, N. C. The Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co., which began business 
two and a half years ago in a small 
building on Lewis street, have purchased 
a site on Prescott street and will erect 
a corrugated iron building, 40 x 100 feet 
on it. They will commence immediate 


construction and plan to have the new 
plant ready for operation in 90 days. 
G. A. McFetters, president of the com- 
pany, states that his company will pur- 
chase additional machinery, which will 
practically double the capacity of the 
plant. 


Change in Name of Estate of 
Charles Cooper 


Announcement has been made of 
change in name of the estate of Charles 
Cooper, Bennington, Vt., to Charles 
Cooper Co. The announcement explains 
that the estate of Charles Cooper, which 
has been under management of the 
executors for the last 19 years, has 
been closed by decree of the court hav- 
ing jurisdiction. This decree awards 
the entire estate and business in all de- 
partments to Elizabeth (Cooper) Kelley, 
who will continue the “Cooper” knitting 
machinery and needle business under the 
title of Charles Cooper Co. 

The business will continue under the 
same management as in the past. 


Link-Belt Co. Opens Birming- 
ham Office 

Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Indianapolis, opened a new 
branch sales office at 229 Brown-Marx 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., on March 6. 
W. H. Norton, for many years con- 
nected with the company’s Chicago sales 
department, assumes the managership of 
the new territory. Harold R. Haught, 
formerly of Link-Belt’s Indianapolis 
Dodge Plant, will assist in the sale of 
silent chain. 


To Represent Real Reel Corp. 

Korell R. Cayan, for nearly eight 
years purchasing agent of the Gera Mills 
of Passaic, N. J., has resigned to accept 
the representation of the Real Reel Corp., 
Phillipsdale, R. I., in the Metropolitan 
district and in the state of New Jersey. 
The Real Reel Corp. manufactures cloth 
reels for the silk, cotton and woolen 
trades. 


Celebrates 125th Anniversary 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., manufac- 
turers of water purification systems, is 
celebrating the 125th anniversary of the 
establishment of its business which dates 
back to 1802. Its present executive per- 
sonnel includes J. V. Scaife, president of 
the fourth generation of the family since 
the founding of the business, and A. M. 
Scaife, of the fifth generation. 








Heine Boiler Co.’s New Address 

Following the recent acquisition of the 
capital stock of the Heine Boiler Co. by 
the International Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp., the Heine Boiler Co. has an- 
nounced that its New York sales and en- 
gineering offices are now located in the 
International Combustion Buildiing, 200 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


New Home Offices at S K F 
The growth of the business of S K F 
Industries, Inc., has necessitated the re- 


moval of their home offices from 165 
Broadway to 40 East 34th St., New 
York. 


Joins Loom Reed & Harness 


Co. 


H. E. Stewart has resigned as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Belton (Tex.) 
Yarn Mills and accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Loom Reed & Harness Co., 
Charlotte. 
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Business Literature 


Ratcictinerst 


\LUMINUM 
America, Pittsburg, Pa. 
In the first section of this 36-page 
booklet, termed a handbook on the physi- 


Paint; Aluminum Co. of 


cal properties of aluminum paint and 
its uses in modern industry, ‘are described 
the theory of aluminum painting, and 
field and laboratory tests made on alumi- 
num paints. The composition and char- 
acteristics of aluminum paint, including 
both the powder and the vehicle by which 
it is carried, are discussed in Part IL In 
this section are also discussed the amount 
of powder used in, the mixing of, and the 
application of paints for various 
purposes. Part III is concerned with 
special properties of aluminum paint, 
such as hiding power, reflectivity and 
lighting efficiency, heat radiating power, 
and waterproofing power. Following the 
main parts of the handbook is an 
appendix, which consists of specifications 
for powder and vehicle and application 
of aluminum paint. 


ROLLING THE PROBLEMS QOuT OF TRANS- 
MISSION ; Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


One of the outstanding developments 
in the power transmission field within the 
last few years is the rapidly increasing 
use of roller chains. It was once believed 
by many that roller chains were suitable 
for low-speed drives only, but this is no 
longer credited. So much progress has 
been made in the art of chain making 
within the last ten years that roller 
chains are now often desirable for high 
speeds—even up to 3600 r.pm. The 
application of Diamond roller chains for 
transmission of power in the general in- 
dustrial field is the subject of discus. 
sion in this booklet. It also contains 
many illustrations showing the variety 
of ways in which Diamond roller chains 
are being applied to both machinery and 
motor drives. 


StoppInG EvaporaTIon; Chicago Bridge 

& Iron Works, Chicago, IIl. 

This recently published booklet is of 
interest to executives of every organiza- 
tion using or storing oil. It describes 
how the Wiggins roof, a device which 
rides directly on the oil in a tank, pre- 
vents oil from passing into the air in the 
form of evaporation. In addition to a 
complete description, and_ illustrations. 
showing construction features of the 
Wiggins roof, a section of pictures of 
various installations and the results of 
evaporation and fire tests are included, 


PAPER, Boarp, AND Carp Cutters: F. 

P. Lawson Co., Inc., New York. 

This leaflet shows a complete line of 
paper, board, and card cutters for shop 
and office use. Card shears in sizes of 
6 to 24 in. of various constructions, bench 
shears up to 55 in., fine card shears and 
strawboard shears up to 60 in., label cut- 
ters, and an all-around office cutter con- 
venient for shearing single sheets or for 
cutting piles of paper are described in 
detail. 


Morris Trotteys; Herbert Morris, Inc., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

This folder describes and illustrates 
three types of Morris improved roller 
bearing trolleys, having capacities of % 
to 20 tons. The advantages of strong, 
light, easy-running trolleys for the hand- 
ling of all weights of loads is brought 
out, and the particular specifications of 
these three types of trolleys are detailed. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, 


Artificial 


Silk, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Linen, and Novelty 


Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 


Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


DYERS and 
BLEACHERS of 


Worsted Yarns for the Knitting Trade 
SHEPHERD DYE WORKS 


Tel. Newton North 3000 


Telephone Woonsocket 2573 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


NEWTON, MASS. 


Established 1918 


Enterprise Garnetting 


Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips 


Our work fully guaranteed 


CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


converted 
to 


Any grade of stock on 


cones, sizes from / 


woolen system 
30 cut, single or plied. 


to yarn on standard or super 


Any kind of yarn, including rayon 


converted to cloth on spring needles, in all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


RAYON SKEIN DYEING 


Indanthrene, Develo pe d 
Sulphur Colors. Variegated or 
Block Dyeing our specialty. If you 
have a dyeing problem consult us. 


NATIONAL RAYON DYEING CO., 
526 W. Broadway, New York City. 


or 


Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers whe are tm weed of super- 
imtendents or overseers for any department 
ef mill work may learn of suitable men 
por application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


ASST. SUPT. OR OVER 
man 45 years 


COTTON MILI 
SEER WEAVING. Position wanted by 
of age, English, married. Worked on plain and fancy 
cottons, rayon, silks and mixed goods Familiar with 
all makes of looms—plain, box and jacquard. Good 
recommendations 

0. B. 138 rextile World, Boston 

OVERSEER CARDING IN WOOLEN MILL 
tion wanted by man 25 
Would take second 
ings, overcoat 
with D&F « 

0. B 


SUPT 


Mass 


Pos 
years of age, American, single. 
hand position Worked on suit- 
innels and bolivias Familiar 
Good recommendations 
Textile World, Boston, 


ings 
ards 
1387. Mass. 


OVERSEER WEAVING OR DRESSING IN 
WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted 
by man 31 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on fancy woolens and worsted men’s wear and plain 
dress goods. Familiar with C&K looms, D&F dress- 
ers’ spoolers, and J&B filling winders. Good recom- 
mendations 


O. B. 1388, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Contracts Wanted 


Commission Cutting 


Vel 


les, 


OVERSEER 
by man 42 


Worked 


with all 
Good recommendations 
oO 2 


“MASTER MECHANIC 
1 ears of 
nstallation 


pairs 
bines, ¢ 
ns 


0 


OVE! 
by man 
on fine 
China 


miliar with Saco-Lowell 
mendations 


recor 
0 


SEW 


man 28 years of 


cotton, 
with 
dations 


0. 


MAN 
ENT, 
wanted 


Worked on 


wear 


finishing machinery. 
o. 


all 


veteens, Corduroy, Chenil- 
etc. 
Box 123, Central Falls, R. I. 


RING SPINNING 
years of age, French-American, single 
on all classes of cotton goods Familiar 
makes American and English machines 


World, 


Position wanted 


1389, Textile 


Boston, Mass 


Position wanted by man 
age, English, married. Familiar with 
of engines and boilers, textile machinery 
and construction, steam turbines, hydro tur- 
and all electrical repairs, Good recommenda 


B. 1390, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


{SEER COTTON CARDING. Position wanted 
‘5 years of age, American, married. Worked 
and coarse numbers, American, Egyptian and 
‘ottons, hosiery yarns, tire yarns, etc. Fa 
and Whitin machines. Good 


8. 1391, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ING MACHINE FIXER 
age. American, 
rayon and nainsook 
makes sewing 


Position wanted by 
single. Worked on 
underwear. Familiar 
machines. Good recommen- 
B. 1392, 


Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


UFACTURING AGENT OR SUPERINTEND- 
WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL. Position 
by man % years of age, English, married. 
all kinds of men’s wear and ladies’ 
Familiar with all kinds of weaving and 
Good recommendations. 

B. 1393, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Navy Opens Bids on Dark 


Blue Cloth 
WASHINGTON, D. 
the Navy 
yards of 
\ and 
18 


C.—Bids for fur- 
Department with 
dark blue cloth, 
ja OZ); ty 110,000 yards of 
dark blue cloth, type B, were 
opened at the Bureau of Supplies and 
\ccounts on Wednesday, as follows: 
American Woolen Co.: Type A, entire 
$2.66; deliveries, 2,000 yards in 60 
14,000 monthly thereafter. Type B, 
entire lot, $3.28; delivery 2,000 yards in 
60 days, 11,000 monthly thereafter. 
Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co.; Type A, 
yards, $2.69; 50,000 yards, $2.74: 
yards, r entire lot, $2. 
25,000 yards, $3.47; 25,000 
25,000 yards, $3.57; entire 
livery, 5,000 yards on or 
10,000 monthly thereafter. 
Columbia Woolen Mills: Type A, 
yards, 50,000 yards, $2.69; 
yards, ( 100,000 yards, $2.81; 
lot, $2.765. Type B, 25,000 yards, 
50,000 yards, $38.11; 75,000 yards, 
entire lot, $3.16; delivery, 2,000 
weekly. 
Deering, Milliken & Co.: 
yards, $2.85; 


nishing 


140, 


OOO 
pe 


OZ., 


lot 
days, 


50,000 
40,000 
. Type B, 
yards, $3.52; 
lot, $3.51; de- 
before July 1, 


25,000 
75,000 
entire 
$2.96; 
$3.21; 
yards 


Type A, 50,000 
delivery, 5,000 vards weekly. 

Germania Mills: Type B, 50,000 yards, 
$3.44; delivery, 2,000 yards in 60 days; 
1,000 in 90 days; 5,000, in 120 days; 11,- 
000 monthly thereafter 

Kent Mfg. Co.: Type A, 25,000 
$2.42875: 25,000 vards, $2.46875: 
yards, $2.52875: 25,000 yards, $2.5 : 
100,000 yards, $2.496: 50,000 yards, $2.85, 
or entire lot, $2.595. Type B, 25,000 
yards, $3.03; 50,000 yards, $3.18: 75,000 
yards, $3.29; deliveries, 2,000 yards in 
June and one-eighth quantity awarded 
monthly. 

Parker, Wiider & Co.: Type A, entire lot, 
$2.75: delivery, 4,500 yards weekty. 

Patterson & Greenougn: Type B, entire 
lot, $3.97; deliveries, S00 yards in six to 
seven weks; eighth week, 1,600 yards; 
ninth week, 2,400 yards; 10th week, 3,200 
vards: 11th week, 4,000 yards; 12th week, 
1,000 yards; 12th to 28th weeks, inclusive, 
5000 yards; 29th week 4,000; 30th week, 
3,000; 31st week, 2,000; 33d and 34th 


week, 1,000. 

Warrenton Woolen Co Type A, 50,000 
yards, $2.59. Type B, 50,000 yards, $3.09; 
yards in 60 days; 1,200 


yards, 
25.000 


deliveries 1,000 
yards monthly thereafter. 


Army Invites Bids on Uniform 


Cloth 


PHILADELPHIA.—Local _ Intermedi- 
ate Quartermaster Depot, U. S. Army, 
21st and Oregon Ave., has issued pro- 
posals inviting bids on uniform cloth, 
which are to be opened at the depot, 
March 31 at 11 a. m. Bids are asked 
on 1,000 yds. of each of the follow- 
ing materials: Barathea, olive drab, 
16 oz.; bedford cord, drab, 26 oz.; 
elastique, drab, 26 oz.; elastique, drab, 
oz.; garbardine, olive darb, 
12% oz.; serge, olive drab, 16 oz.; 
and whipcord, olive drab, 16 oz. 
Shade and finish of these materials 
must be in conformity with samples 
on file at the depot which may be ex- 
amined upon application. 
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Peierls, Buhler & Co. Factors 
Lease Large Space in Park Ave. 
The factoring organization of 
Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., now at 
260-266 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, has signed a lease for a large 
amount of space at 2 Park Avenue 
in the textile district centering on 
34th Street east of Fifth Avenue. 

The Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., 
lease will take effect Feb. 1, 1928. 
They will occupy the first three floors 
and part of the basement of this new 
building, now under construction. 
The area of each floor is 40,000 
square feet. 

Peierls, Buhler & Co.’s space will be 
served by their own private street 
entrance adjoining the main entrance 
of the building. Two private eleva- 
tors will serve their floors exclusively 


March 26, 1927 


and in addition, there will be interior 
stairways from the street up. In con- 
nection with the space which they 
will occupy for shipping in the base- 
ment, they will have for their exclu- 
sive use an interior loading platform 
with facilities for caring for eight or 
ten trucks. 

Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., have 
operated as factors for over 35 years 
They act for mills, converters and 
importers, and as selling agents for 
firms doing business in all textile and 
allied lines. 


Fuel Engineering Course 

Announcement is made of a new 
graduate course in fuel engineering at 
the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment, Towne Scientific School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phila., open- 
ing Sept. 30, 1927. It will be a one- 
year conducted by national 
authorities, and will lead to the de- 
gree of Master of Science in Fuel 
Engineering. Robert H. Fernald, 
M. E., Ph. D., Sc. D., director of 
Mechanical Engineering Department, 
Towne Scientific School, is direetor 
of the new course and will be glad to 
send to anyone interested a booklet 
giving full particulars. 


course, 


Honor N. T. Folwell 


(Continued from page 77 


many amusing stories of their fishing 
exploits in Florida, with an intimate 
touch which had a direct appeal to all 
those present, as showing the broad 
human side of their friend, and his 
kindly generous nature. 

John Fisler, Yewdall & Jones Co., 
who had succeeded Mr. Folwell as 
president of the Manufacturers’ Club, 
and had also been closely associated 
with him in the strenuous days of the 
construction of the new clubhouse, 
told of the big accomplishments of 
Mr. Folwell in that work and the 
broad and high ideals which had 
actuated him. 

Thos. F. Armstrong, as toastmaster, 
presented Mr. Folwell with a beauti- 
fully engraved set of resolutions 
handsomely bound in book form from 
the National Bank of Commerce, over 
which he had presided for many 
years. On the part of his fellow 
members of the Manufacturers Club, 
he tendered their honored guest with 
a very fine watch, as an expression 
and token of their love and esteem. 

In closing, “Uncle Nate” expressed 
his deep appreciation of the kindly 
feeling and honor shown him. He 
related to his friends, gathered to 
honor him, some of the happy experi- 
ences he had enjoyed in his club ac- 
tivities and the reconstruction days, 
and closed with his hearty good 
wishes for its continued success and 
influence. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A hearing on an 
application for a discharge from bank- 
ruptcy is scheduled for May 2 in the 
U. S. District Court for Joseph A. 
Mullen, trading as the Tackawanna Dye- 
ing & Finishing Co., Montgomery Ave., 
& Hope St., hosiery dyers. A voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed for this 
concern last March. 
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